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4 certain nam bud a fig-tree Planted i BY vine- 
"yard "and be cams and fought Faire thereon, 
and Rund mne. Then ſaid be to the dreſſer 
i dnchard, Bebotd ge three jrars I ONE 

*  feeking fruit on this g trre, and find none => 

en i down; why cumbereth it e 
tl e da date din, Lird, Lr r 
"alone His year alfo, r, I ſhall dig about it, and 
Ae, *, and if it bear fruit vel; ani if 

wat, ther after" that thou foalt cut it Gown," 
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8 UR Saviour, in the ache 

preceding this parable, is exhorting* | 
| thenJews, to repentance; and gives them. this 
rang warning Except ye repent, ye ſhall 
4 periſn. The parable then,, asi. it follows | 
de upon this leſſon of our Saviour, may. 
Vor. II. B well 


1 * 


* God's Forbearance Serm. 38. 
well be eſteemed a part of it, and conſe-- 
quently muſt be . as pointing to 
repentance. 9 
In this parable our Serious dan tells the 
Jews, that Cod had long borne with their 
unfruitful behaviour, in, expectation of their 
growing better; that he is ſtill inclined to 
bear with them a little longer; but that, if 
they ſtill perſiſt in their impenitence, deſtrue - 


5 tion muſt be their doom. * 


Bon among them; their treatment of whom 


rr of | 
this parable was verified on the Jews; how 
long God had cultivated, inſtructed, and borne 
with that people — ſpeaking to them himſelf, 
and by his prophets, whom he ſent among 
them—encouraging them with bleſſings, chaſ- 
tiſing them with judgments. baniſhing them, 
then recalling them, and at laſt ſending his 


filled up the meaſure of their wickedneſs. and 
impenitence. Vet, we know that, after all 
this, God did bear with them a little time 
longer — and it was but a little time for, 
finding them ſtill impenitent, he ſent the Ro- 
mans, within about forty years after this warm 
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We have therefore before us not only ons 
Saviour's leſſon for repentance illuſtrated bs his 
pitable, but we have his parable exemplified 
in what befel-the Jews. And both together 
ſhew;/ that the intent of God's forbeararice 
with ſinners is, 0 lend them to- repentance; 
and that the conſequence of not anſwering ſuch 
—— but ever 10 little on 
, dr condigon; on th abilities and means 
wich God hathy allowed us for being good; 
and we ſhall ee ves as a fig-tree plant- 
ed in the vineyard" of our God; on which 
he hath beſtowed all that culture and care 
which is neceſſary to make us fruitful, and 
Which therefore gives him a right to come 
and expect we ſhoult be ſo: The advantages 
we enjoy” in being Chriſtians and that too 
| in 4 coùntty where Chriſtianity is held in 
its greateſt purity, and where the goſpel is 
2 opened and taught among ud — theſe 
advantages; I fay, qualify vs all for 
g made acquaitited with the duty God 
| expſccts from us. TENTS 
let their condition in life be ever fo low; on 
whom God hath not ſufpcientiy beſtowed the 
abilities and means of being good — if they will 
A NY few; on whom he 
5 bm 
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hath not beſtowed. them abundantly. Was 
each of us to look back on what we haye 
met with ſince we ſet forth in life, and re- 
count the. ſeveral calls, inſtructions, opportu- 
nities, and encouragements to duty, which 
have attended us, each in our ſeveral paths 
cient, the abundant care of God in ſupplying 2 
us with the means and abilities of being good. 
The beſt among us hatdly,Ahew .forth fruit 
in proportion to the cultu they haye had; 
but how wany are we, Who, Ake the ee 
the parable, ſhew / forth none! ni 
We ſſhall ind too, when ve ſerion{p.look 
5 Hutſelves, and back; into our paſt lives, 
that as God hath, abundantly ſupplied ust With 
the means and abilities of being gegd = E, 
bas abundantly ſpared us in- our neglact and 
miſuſe of: them. Fully ſenſible of our duty, 
how tardy have Ve bern in zeſolving-to.purſue 
it and. thoſe reſolutions how ſoon and how 
frequently broken ! So that God hath e 
year after year, expecting fruit fiom sg and 
hath found none; — nay, when, beyond a mere 
neglect of duty, our conduct hath, been, ſuck; 
as led through wickedneſs to ruin G: hath 
borne with our wickedneſs, and, inſtead of 
calling down deſtruction, hath withhgl 15 
e i 7 which 
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Sertmn. 38. with Simere. © 5 
Which was naturally falling upon us. Why 
all this? —why ſuch ſuffering and forbear- 
ance of God? Is it that God takes pleaſure: 
in dur wickedneſs ? or, that he is uncon- 
cerned about it? Is it that he hath not pur- 
poſe, or that he hath not power, to puniſh 
us? —No— the apoſtle's anſwer is the true 
one — ö God is long - ſuffering to us-ward, 
„ becauſe he is not willing that any ſhould 

10 periſh, but that all ſhould come to re- 
* pentance. NIE 181 
If ſuch be the intention of: God. in ada 
erm with us, our behaviour ſhould 
be ſuitable to it, and we ſhould- diligently 
apply it to thoſe purpoſes for which it is 
allowed us. — What are we doing then, when, 
inſtead of uſing God's forbearance as an occa- 
fion for growing better, we take occaſion from 
it for growing worſe ? This. ſurely is great 
ingratitude, in deſpiſing the goodneſs of God, 
and great madneſs in ſeeking our own deſtrue- 
tion. For let us attend to the p — f 

it bear fruit, well; if not, after that thou 

«ſhalt cut it down. ff then the goodneſs of 
God be too weak to move us, at leaſt let the 
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are really inſeparable from each other, and 


_ thery are limits fr e lich Sarbearance bur 


& God's Forbearance. term, 38. 
to the different occaſions we feel for them 


and thus we learn to judge of God's conduct, 


and to direct our own, by a partial conſideration 
of this or that attribute taken ſeparately and 
by itſelf, and not by a conſideration of them 
taken all together, as we ought to do. When 


_ we want to find fault with God's conduct, 


we make all our demand upon his juſtice, and 
forget his mercy : when we want to protect 
our own, we inſiſt on his mercy, and forget 


his juſtice, But, notwithſtanding our partial 


manner of conſidering God's attributes, they 


operate together; as his juſtice is ever tem- 
pered with mercy, ſo his mercy will ever 
be ſupported by juſtice.— It is fo in his 


treatment of ſinners — God's mercy is con- 


cerned in bearing with them for a time, and 
his juſtice is onde n puniſhing wn 
at laſt. 
- We ſhould therefore backs fartvard to God's 
Jaftce, which, ay RE 
and rirbenratics have been ſufficiently, but 


onſucceſſfully, applied. . 


God alone is the judge. parable ſhews 
us, that, as God ig — — f 


where 


pi SORE ſet, it does not mean 
to ſhew us. God may ſet them at a ſhorter 
or longer time, within the common period 
of human life, as he ſees occaſion, or, he na, 
permit his forbearance to reach as far as that 
period extends. This difference, in ſhewing 
more or leſs forbearance, muſt be left to the 
ſame wiſdom and goodneſs, which allows us 
any forbearance at all. We may be aſſured 
God allows ſufficient to all; and, however 
he may cut down unfruitful and unrepentant 
. finners, ſome ſooner, ſome later, yet he diſ- 
penſes his forbearance to them all, as he once 
diſpenſed” his manna to the Iſraelites; he 
who has much has no more than is requiſite, 
and he who has little has as much as is ſuffi- 
cient — God dealeth it to each man e 
As their ſeveral conditions require. | 
True it is, that death is the common con- 
dition of our nature; yet this hinders not, 
but that it may be, at the fame time, the 
effect and conſequence of fin. The ſentence 
of death was ſo, and the partieular execu- 
tion of that ſentence, as that lies in the ſame 
hand, may, in many inſtances, be ſo too. 
All men die, whether they be good or bad; 
yet weevidently ſee many men die, not merely 
| e N men, but becauſe they are 
x." + wicked 


| enigma) ee eee this | 

_ -forcthe:lame-reaſen, chaos do not evi- 
ddently ſe it, is more than we can tell. This 
Ne know, that life and death are in the hands 
f God, and that, though he has appointed 
a natural term for human life, yet, daily er- 
perience ſhews us, that he hath not tied up 
his own will and power during that term, but 
takes us away ſooner. or later, and in what 
manner he thinks fit. God, who allows us 
his forbearance, ſees what uſe we make of it, 
and knows when he has allowed us ſufficient; | 
.— when he ſees that, he may remove us, 
either in a manner which publicly teſtiſies his 
judgment, and diſtinguiſhes our unfruitful 
condition, or in ta manner which does not. 
Many ſuch public teſtimonies and diſtinctions 
. God may think fit to give us, as ſit remem- 
HPrancers of his juſtice, and warnings that 
there are limits ſet to his forbearance with 
ſinners. The: buſineſs of our preſent ſtate 
requires eme ſych leſſons but. God need not 
ſet his mark on; every unrepenting ſinner that 
dies, to tell the world he has exhauſted his 
meaſure of forbearance the mſhi of. che 5 
future ſtate will ſhew it. 
L. et us take good heed then — —and, our 
lic is diſpenſed t0,ys by che fame band which 
b 1 n 
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Cai nevus be very care - 
ful how'we dally with bleſſings, on which ſo 
much depends, and which we know not how 
ſoon may be diſcontinued Let us confider, 
chat the hour of our death, whenever it hap- 
Chriſt; and let us ſeriouſly dread the thought 
of being called to that judgment unprepared. 


The mercy of God to man, through Chriſts 


merits and mediation, is indeed ſure and infi- 
nite; but the ſame revelation, which tells us 
this, tells us likewiſe, that it is ſure only to 
thoſe-who accept and apply it. What then 
ſhall we do, when we have all our life long 
neglected, deſpiſed, and abuſed it? — It is 
promiſed to our repentance; — but what ſhall 
we do, if we have no repentance to plead ? 
We may reaſon, as we pleaſe, on the infinity 
of God's mercy, and feed ourſelves with the 
perſuaſion, that it muſt extend to all; — but 
the infinite mercy of God is one thing, and 
the infinite mercy of God deſpiſed and abuſed, 
is another; the former pitied fallen man, and 
found out a remedy for his recovery; but, that 
the latter will embrace and reward ungrateſul, 
obſtinate, and contemptuous man, reaſon dares 
not whiſper to us, e _—_— 


8 
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10 Ce Fetbearance germ, 38. 

We may reaſon too, as we pleaſe, and place 
gur hopes, on the ſuſſiciency of a death · bed 
down without beipg allowed time for repent- 
ance ? = How are we ſure we ſhall be laid in 
we do, when . we are called to judgment? — 
ſhall we reproach God, that, at the conclu- 
Bon of our lives, he did not allow us a few 
minutes for repentance or, will he not ra- 
ther reproach us, that, having allowed us our 
whole liſe for repentance, we have all along 
neglected eee Wanne ang | 
refuſed to ſet about it? . 

Let un confidler this in time: —in mort, let 
us this inſtant ſet about that important work, 
which, perhaps, is Re 
dance: = 

Let us look macht Adult ee 
ſome of us, how wicked we have been, in 
oppoſition and contempt af the means of good 
neſs, which have been ſet before us; others, 
what little or no improvement they have 
made in the application of them; and how 
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germ, 8. with Sinners. ry 
very ſhort even the beſt of us fall of that 
improvement which they might and ought 
flect what particular inſtances of God's mere 
and forheatance we have met with in the 
courſe of our lives — what calls — what warn 
ings — what encouragements — and what de- 
liverances;—and then, looking into ourſelyes, 
hearts and our behaviour, ſo little fruit, if not 
ſo much barrenneſs and utter deſolation, W i 
ſhall feel reaſon to acquieſce in the Lord of the 
vineyard's queſtion, and order to his vine - 
dreſſer, —*& Why cumbereth it the ground? 
cut it down; — and: may well ſhudder at 
the thought, that, even now, the fatal ſtroke 
may be leyelled at our root. | 

Or, if God be ſtill pleaſed to bear with us, 
let us remember what the parable deſcribes — 
Let it alone thit year alſo; — three years paſt 
of unfruitfulneſs are followed but by one year 
more of farther trial — the more forbearance 
| we have already abuſed, the leſs remains for a 
continuance of our trial. With many of us 
the greater part of our natural life is gone by, 
neither can we afſure ourſelves of the re- 
mainder ; — but, who knows how much of 
ure bene with him is paſt and gone, 
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. "God grant we may lay thefe things ſeriouſly 
to heart, and immediately ſet ourſelves to re- 


pentance. The approaching ſeaſon of Lent 


places us before God, with the vine dreſ- 
ſer's petition in our mouths Lord, let 
* us alone this year alſo. May God, of his 
mercy, accept this petition from us'— and 
give us grace, that we may apply what future 
forbearance he thinks fit to allow aus in fach 
care and cultivation of our hearts, as may 
hereafter bring forth the fruit he expects from 
us that ſo we may be ſuffered: to continue 
in his vineyard till, in his own. pn es" 
anne 2 Sch 
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E RE are two —— — for ab- 
H ſtaining from flethly: lufts; ons iß, that 


en. of, them 3s.unſuitabl to Que 
t condition the other is, that it hurts 
| ſoul. A prudent man and a Chaiftian 
will think. theſe weighty reaſons. Aud 
tion is prudence ;'.in, the; caſe, before us, iti is 
not only prudence, but religion; which, 
teaches, us, that we are here only in a ſtate 
of pilgrimage. Now religion requires practice 
45, well as faith therefore, if we W 
20 are 


Wich our beſt managetnent of them, they 


14 © Abflgining from - Serm. 44 | 
are pilgrims, we ought — religion obliges 
sto behave as ſuch; that is, not to fix our 
affections on the things of this world, for 
that is beliaving as if wo were ät home, but 
to uſe them as pilgrims uſe the conveni- 
ences. they meet wich —be glad tn apply them, 
but ready to leave them. 8! 
There are, three things which; in our pil- 
grimage heres are very apt to engroſs our affec- 
tions; they are pleaſure, wealth, and honour; 
either of theſe haye power to make a pilgrim 
ſtop, but when they join their invitation, as 
they . frequently do, they too often prevail 
upon es up his daß * look no 
farther. Wenns 
1 As to pleaſure — ther are fereral kinds” 
of it. The grofſer kinds of pleafure, which 
are called ſenſual, arifing from the gratifica- 


ton of the groſſer paſſions, are 8 not | 


faited to the welfare of our condition. 
become not our rational character, but are 
quite inconſiſtent with our immortal one. 


deſerve not our boaſt, and without it we 
6ught' to be aſhamed of them; They hurt 
the boch as well as the ſoul; they ate yiees 
hich we dught, not only to ſhun, but to 
1 — . immortal life and glory 

aut 
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but of the queſtion, they who. would enjoy 
human life _ — een wn 
them. 144 2 ö 
-» There are Vari platen: which Poo 

dite hot runlted under the title of vices, but 
which, if not prudently managed, will come 
under the title of fleſhly luſts, and, as ſuch; 
muſt be avoided. — When God places us in 
this life, he does not mean to forbid us the in- 
nocent enjoyments belonging to it; but, as 
God intends us for another life, he means 
that we ſhould not eagerly deſire and ſtudy 
tube enjoyments belonging only to the preſent 
— which are called fleſhly, as they att ſuitec 
only to our preſent ſtate of fleſh; or human 
nature; theſe, when purſued with attention 
and ſtudy; are called lifts, as that word ſig- 
aifies'an-eager deſire and ſtudy to accompliſh 
what we defire. — Such as have their thoughts 
wholly employed about the vanities and gay 
amuſements of the world, and ſtudy how to 
way — theſe indulge fleſhly lufts — thas is, 
they eagerly affect the pleaſures of this life, 
and which belong to this lfe only. Sueh 
difpoGition and conduct, though ariſing from 
objects that belong to the world about u, yet 
it not our duty in it; bteauſe thoſe who 
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1 Aale from Serms 39. 
eagerly affect the pleaſures of life, muſt 
neglect the proper buſineſs of it. They 
find their minds diſſipated and enervated by a 
purſuit of them, which not only diſqualifies 
them for thè duties of their ſtation, and for 
diſcharging a ſenſible, uſeful, and reſpectable 
character in this life, but gives them a diſ- 
taſte to the dictates and duties of religion, 
which ſhould prepare them for a happy en- 
trance upon the next . for hich they can 
hardly be fit, if they never think about it till 
| they ate called into it. tent Stor d lt 
Ihe duty, then, of abſtaining from the en- 
joyments of the world conſiſts not in totally 
depriving ourſolves of them or this would 
as little ſuit our preſent, ſtate as an immoderata 
indulgence in them; but it conſiſts in a mode 
rate and diſcreet uſe of them, ever jealous of 
their encroachments upon us, ant ,carefiuh 
chat we do not ſuffer them to lay hold of our 
hearts, to diſplace our buſineſs, or to obſtruct 
aur religion. The pleaſures of the World are 
ready to attend us upon our entrance into it,, 
andi great caution ſhould be uſed in accepting 
their invitation. The young mind may 19m: 
ceiye a hurt from them, which» hall erippla 

it through life; and. the. religion men throw, 
onal n in the ö 
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their days, they may in vain ſeek to recover at 


the latter end of them. 


2. Other paſſions meet us in our advance 0 
farther into the world: where the objects of 
wealth and honour ſtrike our attention — but 


however they may ſtrike our attention they 


ſhould not engage our affection; however al- 
lowable and neceſſary their uſe, yet an eaget 
defire and love for them, and an anxious ſtudy 
in the purſuit of them, beyond what is neceſ- 
fary, come under the denomination of fleſhly 
laſts, are unſuitable to our condition as pil- 
Seine and hurt the ſoul. 

It may be uſeleſs perhaps to ſet this retaark 
before thoſe, who are in the purſuit, or in the 
enjoyment, of wealth and honour ; ' becauſe 
every man claims to judge for himſelf how 
far his own neceſſity extends, atid'to feel for 
himſelf how high his own defires ariſe ; and 
it will be eaſy for him to anſwer the remark, 


either by nig an eager love of what he 


ſeeks or enjoys, or, by pleading the reaſonable 
necefſity he has for it. — But ſtill, men will 
Judge of cach other, as well as for theinſelves, 
and every man's apparent condition in life will 
ſhew, in a good degree, his reaſonable neceſ- 
ſities, and his behaviour will difcover tha 
"Is and degree of his deſires. The remark, 
Vol. II. „ however, 
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18 Alen from Serm. 39, 
however, which condemns this eager affec- 
tion, will be true, wherever ſuch affection i 1s 
ſubſiſting, difficult as it may be to point out 
where it is, and evety man will feel it in 
himſelf, faſter than he will own it to others. 

That men may have an cager deſire and love 
for riches and honour needs no proof; that 
this is abſurd, when we conſider the tranſient 
nature of our preſent life, and miſchievous, 
when * the effect it works on the 
wind, is as true. The goods of this life are 

indeed ſuitable to the nature of it, and a rea- 
| fonable defire and uſe of them: is no leſs ſuit- 
able to us who are placed in it ; but an eager 
love of them is not ſuitable to the nature of 
this life, or to us, as this life is not only tran- 
ſient, but variable, and we. are here only as 
paſſengers to what lies beyond us, and an 
eager love of this world is a hindrance, not 
enly to our improvement in righteouſneſs 
here, but, to our expectation. of happineſs 
hereafter. | 

God hath placed us in this world, for the 
purpoſes of his government, and to work out 
our own. happineſs, and God hath ready fur- 
niſhed this world for our reception. We are 


— 


rich and honourable aparieents than athers, 


by 
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but all are ſuitably placed, and ſuitably ſup- 


plied and employed. We are to uſe, not abuſe, 
what-is ſet about us. — But what reaſonable 


him is his own, when he knows it belongs to 
the maſter of the houſe? Or what reaſonable 
man will ſet his heart on what he knows is 
not his own, and what he knows he muſt 
leave behind him to-morrow ? — An eager· 
affection for the riches and honours; in which 
the governor of the world thinks fit to place 
us, whilſt we are in this ſhort ſtate of duty, 
is equally abſurd, and the miſchief is as great 


as the abſurdity; for an immoderate defire 


man will think, that what is thus ſet about 


after wealth and horiour is very apt to ſeduce 


the heart in the application of means for get - 
ting at them; and an immoderate love of 
them, when acquired, blinds the judgment, and 


us to ſeek them in our own way, and to apply 
them, when acquired; for gratifying our own 
diſpoſitions ; — whereas, if we be perſuaded, 
that theſe appointments belong to God, we 
are naturally reminded to wait God's method 
of 'appointing them, zud to apply them to 
Gon 8 e of this perſua- 

| Z's a f fion 


y perverts the will; in making A right uſe of hs 
them; for ſuch love, as it arifes from a fond 
perſuaſion that theſe things are our own, leads 


20 ning from erm. 5 
ſion it is that thoſe, who are eagerly deſirous 
and fond of wealth and honour, are apt to 
abuſe both thus wealth is abuſed, either by 

a a ſordid. excluſion; of it from all uſe, or by a 
vain or a licentious application of it to a bad 
one, according to men's different diſpoſitions; 
— and thus honour is abuſed, by an empty 
pride, if not an oppreſſive inſolence — a uſual 
attendant on the pride of honour; which, in 

proportion as it raiſes men's admiration of 
themſelves, muſt needs raiſe in them * | 
e contempt of others. 

Nor is this the worſt — an eager dente and - 

lows of wealth and honour narrows the mind 


and ſpoils our conduct in this life, by ſpoiling 
our. proſpect into the next. It narrows our 
view within the limits of this world; for, as it 
is natural to look at what we love; ſo it is 


natural to look no farther, and, by thus con- 
fining our view within the narrow-compaſs of 

this world, we learn to confine our. deſigns 
and actions within the ſtill narrower compaſs 
of ourſelves — we forget we are beings in- 
tended for immortality, and, forgetting that, 
we drop the ſureſt principle for loving God, 
and for loving one another. Hence it is, that 

thoſe, ho are eager after riches and honour, - 
have . or n — do with religion 

We ] Which 
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which ſſiews them what they are either afraid 
to look at, or what they have no taſte for; 
for nothing like what they doat on here will 
be met with in heaven; thus they turn their 


backs on the proſpect which religion gives 
them into the next life, and ſo loſe the beſt 
direction for their conduct in the preſent. 

It is the advantage of Chriſt's religion, 
that it enlarges the mind by the promiſe it 
gives of immortality; and, by ſetting our own 
happineſs, not in this life but in another, 
gives us both leiſure and diſpoſition to pro- 
mote the good of others in the preſent — for 
we are never better diſpoſed to aſſiſt the wel- 
fare of others, than when we have provided 
for our on; and the good Chriſtian, who 
has His thoughts in heaven, and has already 
. placed himſelf where his happineſs is to be, 
is a dilintereſted perſon here, and in bein 
others to the goods of life, feels not thoſe 
thecks of envy and of ſelf-regard, which they 
feel, who-make the goods of life their happi- 
neſs, and who, conſequently, cannot ſee 
others advancing in them, without feeling it 
as a loſs and diminution to themſelves. The 
goſpel precepts and promiſes inſpire more ge- 
neroſity, and we fee how much more open 
. . the heart of the good Chriſtian 
* C 3 is, 


22 Abſtaining from Seam. 39. 


is, than the heart af him who coyets wealth, 
or doats on honout, who cares for nothing 
but this ee eee . nen 
but himſelf. | 
Our care ie during our pilgrimage 
OS. doe io 
affections for what; the world affords us, an 
ſo to uſe them, as never to forget that we 
have no continuing city here, but ſeck a 
heavenly one, where our happineſs is placed; 
and that here we are travelling through our 
under it, as the providence of God thinks fit 
to allow us, in the conveniencies and innocent 
pleaſures of life; but they are no more than 
refreſhments, they belong only to this ſtate, 
and we muſt leave them behind us. If God 
places us in wealth and honour, we are to 
remember, that they are a truſt, as well as an 
ornament, and that ve are not to ſet our af - 
fections on the ſplendor and enjoyments they 
afford, but to re our minds to the duties that 
belong to them; — for thoſe, who are greatly 
appointed, ſhall be greatly accountable—a 
conſideration which ſhould make them hum. 
ble, .and others contented, who, being more 
meanly appointed, will be leſs accountable, 
n of this life we ſhould have a 
8 
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ſteady view to the next, and conſtantly bear 
in mind the uncertainty of the preſent, and 
the certainty of that which is to come — re- 
membering, that to doat and depend on what 
is tranſient and uncertain is the greateſt 2 
we can commit — except one, which is, to 
negle& what is certain and eternal. 2 

The better to cheriſh ſuch reflections and 
apply them, let us, in all ſtations of life, hold 
faſt our religion — which is intended for all 
ſtations, however the behaviour of ſome may 
look, as if they thought it was intended only 
for the loweſt, and as if the more men have 
received of God the leſs they are obliged to 
honour and obey him. 

It is our religion that ſhews us our inhe- 
ritance in heaven, which the Son of God 
hath purchaſed for us. It is our religion that 
ſhews us our way to it, through this pilgri- 
image of life, by the precepts which the Son 


of God hath left us, and the affiſtance with _ 


| which he is ready to ſupport our fincere en- 
 deavours in the obſervance of them. This 
religion is a neceſſary guide and ſecurity to us 
in every ſtation of life, as in every ſtation of life 
the objects of the world may make us forget 
where we are going, and lead us to neglect 


5 ſhould be doing ; and, in whatever 
84 ſtations 
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24 22 &. Serm. 39, 
ſtations men are moſt liable to ſuch forgetful. 
neſs and neglect, there religion is the moſt ne- 
ceſſary to remind and quicken them. But ſq 
it is — where religion is moſt neceſſary, it is 
moſt to ſeek — through men's own fault, in 
rejeing it, for God * liberally ſet it before 


us 
| Le thats then who 2 religion 1 cod 
uſe of it. — Let us not confidently. depend 
upon our own reaſon, without. the aſſiſtance 
of religion, in our pilgrimage through this 
world to the next, where is our home, w 

lies our inheritance, We know this world 
can command our affections — we know our 
affections can command our reaſon, and 
make it ſubmit to what it ought to govern — 
and, ſhould we follow our affections for the | 
world, in contempt of the guidance which 


7 Chriſt's religion offers us, our boaſted reaſon 


will fail us at the end of our pilgrimage, when 


we ſhall arrive indeed at our home, but "_ 
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The Spb _— legend our Se Fey 


V the Spirit here is meant the Holy Spi- 
rit; and ſurely it is a very material en- 
e e in the diſcharge of our duty, un- 
der the goſpel diſpenſation, that we have the 
continual aſſiſtance, with which Chriſt directs 
and ſupports our endeavours—and the conſtant 
interceſſion, by which he recommends our 
imperfect obedience to the 8 of 
God. | 
When Chriſt finiſhed his life upon the 
croſs, he did not finiſh the work he had be- 
gun for the recovery and ſalvation ef man. 
But, as, by his death, he paid down a ſatiſ- 


Ren for ng 2s offences, with which foo 
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26 The Aſiſtance of God's Spirit Serm. 40, 
- ſtood Thargeable, ſo, after his reſurrection, he 

' aſcended to the right hand of God, where he 
fitteth to make interceſſion for his future be- 
haviour, and frotn whence he diſpenſes the 
grace of his Holy Spirit to direct and affiſt it. 
He there fits our high - prieſt; who ** after he 
% had offered one ſaerifice for fin, entered 
« into heaven itſelf, now to appear in the pre- 
« ſence of God for us.” — So that, if any 
& man ſin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
4c Jeſus Chriſt the righteous” — and he is 
« able to fave them to the uttermoſt, that 
* come unto God by him, ſceing he ever 
« liveth to make interceſſion. 

This circumſtance merits our attention; 
and ſhews us how valuable the facrifice is 
which has been offered on our behalf, and 
how: hazardous it is not to comply with the 
purpoſes of it; fince Chriſt himſelf, who ſo 
generouſly propoſed it, is ſo folicitous that 
it ſhould not be made ineffectual. It ſhews 
likewiſe his great care over our frailty and 
imperfection, that he would not leave us to 
ourſelves; to act as gratitude and our own 
happineſs ſhould direct us, without giving us 
his own immediate guidance to enlighten and 
ſupport us: and when we had the means be- 
fore us, in the merit of his ſacrifice, by which 
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we might plead for pardon, whenever -we 
failed in our obedience, yet he thought not 
that ſufficient, but places himſelf where, after 
tenderly inviting us to-aſk pardon of God for 
our ſins, he meets our petitions, and, ſanctify- 
ing them by his own interceſſions; erg 
them an acceptable offering to the Father. 
With reſpect to us, what greater oblige- 
tion can we expect, than this, which carries 
with it ſo much encouragement as well as 
authority ? Chriſt has a right to our obedi- 
ence upon his commanding it, but when he 
condeſcends to aſſiſt as well as to command 
it, our diſobedience is doubly criminal, as it 
renounces his authority, and throws dee N 
upon his aſſiſtance. 
Did men but pay a due regard to this ad- 
vantage, which we have in the diſcharge of 
our duty, there would, not be ſo many in- 
ſtances of neglecting it; but the truth is, men 
often reject it, without confidering why they 
reject it: and this ariſes, not from any de- 
fect in the aſſiſtance, which diſcovers itſelf 
with all the ſtrength that is conſiſtent with 
our natures; but it ariſes from our own vanity 
and inattention, which leads us to look upon 
ourſelves as abſolute maſters of our own fa- 
culties, and that our reſolutions are the mere 
| , ES effect 
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effect af our on reaſon, without obſerving 
chat our teaſon itſelf may be under the in- 
fluence of a ſuperior power. Upon this prin- 
_ eiple, when we Shin ſeriouſly upon our duty, 
and reſolve to practiſe it, we call the _ 
tion all our own, and, conſequently, / feel | 
ourſelves leſs concerned at the breach of ſuch 

reſolutions, as we only deſtroy the works of 
our own power, and act in oppoſition only to 
our on purpoſes — a fault we eaſily learn to 
excuſe. But, when we conſider, that every 
good thought and ſerious reſolution is the dic- 
tate of God's Spirit, who is anxious to keep 
us in our duty, we cannot help feeling a 
ſtronger obligation to comply with it, and 
conſequently a ſharper remorſe in having con- 
tradigtet] it — as every breach of our reſolu- 
2 with it more than a reproach of 
es, in defeating our own purpoſes, and 
cn the | guilt of rebellion, in fighting 
againſt God, A little attention ta our own 
actions, and the incidents which belong to 

them, will ſatisfy us of the truth of ſuch in- 
terpoſition, ſince we have warrant from ſcrip- 
ture to expect it. And I may venture to leave 
the Chriſtian to his faith and his experience 
to be convinced, that he is under this afſiſt- 
ance in. the diſcharge of his duty, and from 
"OO 
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thence infer the OY he is 1 5 of 
obeying t. 

But farther, as Chriſt aſſiſts our #6llechibins 
fo he aſſiſts our repentance. — Our repentance 
after tranſgreſſion is a natural and reaſonable 
duty; under the advantages of Chrift's ſacri- | 
fice it becomes an uſeful one; as tis made 4 
ſure means of pardon; and, farther ſtill, by 
Chriſt's interceſſion our imperfect application 
of theſe means is made acceptable. — If, after 
all this, we / cannot ſee a reaſon for repentance, 
or, acknowledging it to be reaſonable, yet 
will not ſhew it — nothing remains, but that 
we muſt be loſt under the moſt incorrigible 
blindneſs or the moſt ee 6 on 
nacy. 

Confidering the frequent failures to ch 
the beſt among us are liable, there cannot be 
à more intereſting contemplation, than this 
we are now upon. Examine mankind as far 
as our obſervation can carry us, and we ſhall 
find, that, in ſpiritual wiſdom and behaviour, 

we are all mere children : we are one day 
pleaſed with the propofal of our duty, and the 
next day diſregard it; — we reſolve with 
eagerneſs, and ſoon grow tired of our reſolu- 
tions. We ſin and are frightened, then repent, 
and aſk pardon — again reſolve, and again 
T2060 forget. 
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chequered with this childiſh. mixture. 


| ſenſe of our greateſt tranſgreſſions, but alſo 


forget. All men's lives are more or * 
''T 

wiſeft have. their interruptions -of folly, and 
the moſt fooliſh, tis to be hoped, have their 
intervals of wiſdom. Yet, let not this im- 
perfection of our nature diſcourage us, ſince 
the method which Chriſt hath taken ſhews, 


that he knew it, and has provided againſt it, 


'The facrifice, which Chriſt offered, was, and 


will be, but once offered to qualify our re- 


pentance; but the benefits of it will take 
place, whenever and as often as we repent, 
But the interceſſion of Chriſt is ever ready to 
recommend us to God, not once for all, but 
whenever we apply for it. Why then ſhould 


our imperfections diſhearten us, when we find, 
that Chriſt is as indulgent as we are frail ? 


When a ſinner looks back with ſhame and 
horror upon his fins, 'tis a circumſtance which 


brings comfort to his ſoul, to conſider, that, 


unworthy as he is, through his own guilt, to 


approach God for pardon and forgiveneſs, yet 


his fincere ſorrow. for his fins qualifies him 


for. the favour of one who can aſk it, and will 


procure. it for him; and tis no leſs matter of 
encouragement to all in general, that there is 
this remedy to rclieve us, not only under 2 


under 


erm. 49% nm our Duty. . zr 
under the Wen of out dt in the free 
guent breach of our good reſolutions.” Was 
our happineſs to depend upon a ſingle trial; 
after being once forgiven, who would nos 
lowed fo. many repetitions of a trial, who 
will be ſo careleſs as to miſs it? If ſuch en- 
couragement carries not with it an obligation 
to be careful, tis hard to ſay whether any 
power, conſiſtent with that liberty which is 
the foundation of duty, can make us ſo.— 
This it will not be too much to ſay, that, 
whatever the power of God may do more in 
our behalf, his juſtice — his love and his 
wiſdom are ſufficiently diſcharged in having 
done thus much, and if man fails of the hap- 
pineſs, which is thus kindly put within his 
reach, the guilt, as well as the miſchief, of 
the loſs is all his own. 

To fum up all that has ee ; 
very few words : —Repentance and obedience 
were 2 neceſlary preparation. of the heart- at 
the approach of Chriſt, becauſe he was com+ 
ing to bring forgiveneſs of fin, and that for» 
| giveneſs was. to be conferred only upon re- 
pentance and obedience ;—the ſame diſpoſition 
rs not leſs but more ſuitable among thoſe who 
W have known what 
*2 and 
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32 The Aﬀifance Mm God's Spir it germ. 465 
and how great means he hath applied for the 


- atonement of their ſins, and are aſſured that 


repentance and obedience are the condition; 
upon which theſe means muſt take effect: 
Chriſtians are till farther obliged to a bettet 
obedience; as the inſtruction which Chriſt has 
left them in his goſpel, gives them the plaineſt 
rule for what they are to do, and the higheſt 
rewards if they perform it. — And laſtly, 
they are obliged to repent and be obedient 
upon the encouragement Thich ls given them; 
that Chriſt will afford them his ſpiritual aſ- 
fiſtance to ſupport and direct their endeavours, 
and conſtantly intercedes with God to ac-. 
cept their repentance. and imperfect * 
an ͤ 


What then remains, but that we Sacks 1 


fully addreſs ourſelves to Chriſt for theſe in- 
eſtimable bleſſings which he hath conferred 
upon us: — the gature of our thanks will be 
beſt directed by the nature of the bleſſings 


we enjoy, and, as this ſolemn ſeaſon leads 
us to commemorate our redemption from fin; 


the moſt proper offering we can make to 
Chriſt is a pure and contrite heart. When God 


diſpoſes his bleſſings among his creatures, the 


beſt thanks for them is the beſt uſe of then; 
for God, whoſe nature admits of no increaſe 
of 


W r 
of advantage or happineſs, employs his almighty 
power where his infinite goodneſs leads him to 
confer benefits, not reap advantage, and that, 
by ſuch methods as his infinite wiſdom thinks 
proper; ; — the only retürn, therefore, that we 
can maks for his goodneſs, is to comply with 
the purpoſes of his wiſdom. —When the hea- 
venly hoſt ſaw with wonder the entrance of 
the Son of God among mankind, to recover 
them from fin and diſobedience, they ſang out 
his glory with joyful acclamations. — Our 
gratitude on this great occaſion is beſt expreſ- 
ſed by our obedience. A ſorrow for ſin is 
our beſt teſtimony of joy; and the pure re- 
ſolutions of the heart the higheſt acclamations 
we can raiſe. Under a ſerious ſenſe, therefore, of 
the important benefits which we enjoy by the 
coming of Chriſt, and a ſober purpoſe of com- 
plying with the deſign of it, let us cloſe our 
meditations on this great ſubject, ſo full of 
wonder and ſo full of love. Let us humbly 
beſeech Almighty God to give us that due 
ſenſe of this inftance of his mercy, that 
* our hearts may be unfeignedly thankful, 
* and that we may ſhew forth his praiſe, 
p 008 only with our lips, but in our lives 

— by giving up ourſelves to his ſervice, 

- Very Id. : WS 1 82 1 
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* and. by walking before him, in holineſs 
and righteouſneſs, all our days'— through 
Jeſus Chrift our Lord; to whom, with the 
Father and the Holy Ghoſt, be all ho- 
nour and glory, now. and for evermore. 
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SERMON XII. 


CHRIST's SUFFERING, A REASON FOR OUR 
REPENTANCE. 


L UKE XXiv. 16. 


It behoved Chrift to ſuffer — that repentance 
and remiſſion of fins ſhould be preached in bis 
name among all nations. X 


AHE church, with much propriety, has 
| appointed, that, previous to the com- 
memoration of our Saviour's ſufferings and 
death, a ſeaſon ſhould be appropriated to 
that ſort of devotion, which conſiſts in a re- 
collection of our behaviour, and repentance 
for our fins; for how can we expect to par- 
take of the effect of that great facrifice for 
our ſins, if we are not qualified to partake of 
it? and how are we qualified to partake of it 
without repentance, when repentance is ſo 
s D 2 > exp * 
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30. Chrift's s ft Hering, Serm. 41. 
expreſsly made the terms and condition which 


muſt qualify us for it? 


Did not our religion call us to this duty, 
prudence might ſuggeſt the uſe of ſtopping 
now and then, in the courſe of our lives, to 
conſider what we are, and what we are do- 
ing. We cannot get through the buſineſs of 
life without ſuch conſideration; and do we 
expect to get to heaven without it? Had we 
only ſimple follies and indifcretions about us, 
and our reputation only concerned, as that 
lies open to the judgment of men, we ſhould 
think it worth while to recollect and conſider 


them, in order to prevent or remove them ;— 


nay the truth is, we are actually more careful 
about theſe, than we are about our. fins, 
though they lay open to the judgment of God, 


and not only our reputation, but our ſalvation, 


is concerned in them. 42 

If we conſider how ſhort and dot uncer- 
tain life is, and how much depends upon our 
quitting it under God's favour, we muſt re- 


Joice in every appointment, which calls us to 
afl for his pardon of our fins; and thoſe, 
who are little attentive to this duty, and yet 
hope to be faved, cannot neglect ſuch public 


appointments for repentance, but upon this | 
hope, t that whenever they repent they ſhall be 
a — 


erm. 41. 4 Reaſon for our Repentance. 37 


ſaved; which, conſidering the great uncer- 
tainty of life, is no other than a hope, that, 
whether they ever repent or not, they ſhall be 


As the ſeaſon of Lent is peculiarly appro- 


priated to devout recollection, contrition, and 
humiliation of heart, this implies, in common 
ſenſe, that worldly indulgences ſhould be 
excluded. For is that heart appropriated to 
religion, which is thrown open to the indul- 


gences of the world ? — An abatement, at 


leaſt, of theſe we muſt admit, though we 


| cannot keep up to the ſtrict example of former 
times. And if to the article of leſs worldly 


indul gences we add more religious exerciſe, 
both publie and private, and, in the latter, a 
particular ſelf- examination, ſincere repentance, 
and as ſincere reſolutions of amendment — if, 


1 fay, this be implied and enjoined, it is no 


more than what common ſenſe will imply in 
appropriating our time and ourſelves to reli- 
gion; it is no more than what, if rightly per- 


formed, will yield us great advantage, and put 


us in no danger of being ſuſpected as hypo- 
crites — a plea, which ſome perhaps uſe, 
more to cover their own diſlike of religious | 
daties, than to protect them from the wrong 
judgment of others. $Q. 233% 99 il — 
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The more ſeriouſly we attend to theſe du- 
ties, which properly belong to the ſeaſon, the 
leſs inclination ſhall we feel towards ſuch 
avocations as are not conſiſtent with them; 
and the duty of religious reflection, when 
rightly followed, though it needs not confine 
us to the cloſet, will however 7 our 
thoughts at home. a 
Thoſe, who have to repent of a wicked life, 
have much to do — and thoſe, who have 
only to ſecure and i improve a good one, have 
enough; the former will feel that comfort, 
and the latter that aſſiſtance, from the proſ- 
pect of Chriſt's ſacrifice before them, and 
their own preparation of heart to partake of 
ĩts effects, that they will not regret the ab- 
ſence of worldly entertainments abroad, whilſt 
they feel ſuch ſolid TIENES at __— and 
in their own breaſts. 
Chriſt ſuffered death upon PREG onee 
and no more; — it was a facrifice never to be 
repeated; yet we have the remembrance of it 
annually ſet before us; that, as we are too 
apt to fail in a conſtiit "attention" to it, we 
may not he in danger of totally forgetting it; | 
but may have frequent opportunity of apphy- 
ing ourſelves to the croſs of Chriſt under the 
| neceſſary qualification of ns. JA OL 
But 


38 
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But what is _ Tepentance ? is it a cold ac- 
knowledgment, that we are fnners, and as 
cold a remembrance. of the facrifice which 
Chriſt once offered for ſinners ? This, , though 
it be, more than many finners will be Nepered 
with, is top little for any of us to offer; Re- 
pentance of our fing, no one will ſay, is fully 
diſcharged by a bare teme mdrance of them ; 
and though many may "think; and ſome be 
perſuaded; that It 18 auch diſcharged by being 
ſorry for them yet this comes not up to it. 
Repentance is a change of che mind and diſ- 
poſition ; and this it is which muſt qualify 
us for. coking <6 . 488. that is ap- 
pointed for pardoning our fins; which has 
no effect, but upon the expreſs "terms of our 
forſgking them, and ſetting ourſelves, with 
ſincere reſolutions, for that purpoſe. 

This if we do, we have affurance of an ac. 
ceptance with God, which, ſhould he call 
. us hence, will introduce us to his favour in 
the next life, or, if our courle of duty here be 
not yet - finiſhed, will be a foundation for 
comfort in our further, diſcharge of it.— 
fituation deyoutly to he wilhed, and which, if 
we 3 ſet about. £27 ye, Rs, ſurely 
obtain. n 8 : ; 
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There are 00 many "who neglect theſe 
ſtated calls to religious duty, as well as too 
many who miſapply. them. 1 8 ne gleft of 
them ariſes either from a diffipation of the 
mind among the pleaſures of 12 5 world, or 
from a too cloſe attachment to the buſineſs of 
It. —As to the former caſe, they are much to 
be pitied, who. ſuffer the falſe pleafures of 
this life to cheat them of true happineſs | in 
the e for the latter caſe, they 
oontradict their own wiſdom, who, ſen fible 
as. they a are. + that no buſineſs will ſucceed with- 
out. looking, 255 it, 10 t the proper opportuni- 
ties of Hooking to 1920 buſineſs of their fouls 
— the moſt, importa ant "buſineſs of life; büt 
which, it ſeems, is, F to only when we 
have nothing elſe to do. — Too many, "like. 
wiſe, who. comply v with "theſe ſtated calls. to 
religious duty, are. apt. to miſapply them, and 
make the good effect of them as tempor 
15 the occaſion. — As there is ſome 1 culty 

in. procuring, a religious ſtate of mind, it 
were prudent, when once we have procured 
it, to take care and keep 3 If we have 
need of repentance—and 1 who has f not —is that 
performed, by laying aſide our fins — only to 
take them up again r Or if, in the coufſe of 


Serm. 41. 4 Reaſon for our Repentance. 4 
the duties belonging to the ſeaſon, we acquire 
a reliſh of piety, and an improvement of 
ſentiments, is it prudent to lay aſide 'what 
may ſo eaſily be retained, to the great adran- | 
tage of our future conduct? Or, is it not 
ſtrange miſapplication of ſuch duties, to 
think that, becauſe they belong to the ſea- 
ſon, the good effect of them ſhould reach 
no farther ? — as if we were allowed to live 
as we pleaſe at other times, 1 
devoutly and ſoberly in Lent, © 
This inconſiſtency in our conduct 1 had 
rather aſcribe to frailty and inattention, than 
to a depravity of our nature; — none but the 
abandoned are fond of vice, and ſuch hardly 
come within the reach of —— ſtated calls to 
devotion and recollection; and, as they never 
feel the good effect arifing ech them, can- 
not be faid to lay them aſide. The far greater 
number of us (I think I do not miſreckon), 
had rather be good than wicked (though we 
do not all apply equal care to be ſo), and, 
having on theſe occafions taken up religious 
ſentiments, with pleaſure as well as profit, if 
afterwards we relapſe into inconſiſtent prac- 
tices, it is not ſo much becauſe we love vice, 
but becauſe we forget religion; which, if we 
W about e 


at 


42  Chrift's fuffering,. Serm. Wa | 
| SITY as well as in the time of Lent, 
to direct and 8 our conduct; and it is 


becauſe we are too apt to diſcharge religion 
after | theſe occaſional ſervices are finiſhed, 
that we lay expoſed to the, avocations. of the 
world, or our own paſſions, anda ſo ready 
to follow their invitation. 
We ſhould therefore attend to the Th, 
duties of this ſeaſon, not merely becauſe they 
are now to be performed, but becauſe they 
. are always to be remembered, and the good 
F - effect; of them to be carried with us, — 
The duties of recollection and repentance, 
though ſpecially. called for at this ſeaſon, 
are not confined to it, but are always Prac- 
ticable, | always uſeful ; — but if once we 
feel the good effect of theſe duties on our 
minds, at whatſoever ſeaſon. we acquire. it, 
it is worth preſerving; and it will demand, 
not ſo. much labour and pains, ne, 
attention, to preſerve it. 
The preſervation of ſuch good dif poſitions 
as may ariſe from the due obſervance of this 
feaſon, not only makes us ſecure, but leads 
to improvement. This is a point, perhaps, 
we do not conſider as we ought. The pro- 
curing pardon. for our paſt fins is a neceſſary 


ep for proceeding in, duty — we, have no en- 
f couragement . 


1 
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couragement to proceed without it; — and the 
laying aſide our ſins is as neceſſary a ſtep for 
maſters who make contrary” demands. 
be, and I hope I may ſay we are, ſafe from 
condemnation; but is there no diſtance be- 
tween being fate from . and _— 
entitle to. reward? k 

When we conſider eas Chrit | 
tians — redeemed, by the ſacrifice of Chriſt, 
from | condemnation for: our ſins, with this 
 view— that we ſhould follow his precepts, 
under his affiſtance, to that ſtate! of eternal 
happineſs which he hath promiſed are 
we where, as Chriſtians, we ſhould be? —Are 
we as far as ourſelves would wiſh to be, and 
as far as Chriſt intends we ſhould be, by 
merely repenting of our ſins and claiming his 
pardon ? — Chriſt graciouſſy inter poſed to 
ſave us from condemnation; — but that was 
not all — it was in order to bring us to hap - 
pineſs ;z—repentance from ſin may procure the 
one, but it is only the practice and improvo- 
ment in holineſs that will ſecure the other. 
Let us not then miſtake, and, by miſtak- 
ing, miſapply the true intent of the ſeaſan, 

which 


4 0 fers,  Serm, 41. 
Arb ess, our preſent devotion.— It calls 
us to repentance of our ſins; but that repent - 


ance conſiſts, not in a bare ſorrow. for our 
ſins, much leſs is it performed by mere ex- 


ternal forms, without ſuch ſorrow. It re- 


quires, beſides ſincere ſorrow for paſt ſins, as 
ſincere reſolutions of actual amendment for 
the future; - which» reſolutions; as they are 


not to be laid aſide with the ſeaſon, ſo, if 


they are afterwards maintained,” without a 
FF be 2 
E 998 

In ſhort, we ſhall 25 Arie this 6 
N if we uſe it only in repenting 
of our paſt ſins, without making it a foun- 
dation and introduction to future holineſs, 
God has given us, not only an atonement for 
our fins, but à talent for holineſs; to profit 
withal till he comes; — think then how our 
account will ſtand, if we apply our whole 
attention to the one, and make no uſe of the 
other — and whether we can ſatisfy ourſelves, 
even now, with the unprofitable reflection (to 
fay no worſe of it) that we have kept an even 
account with our Almighty Judge, and have, 
every Lent, wiped off by repentance the fins 

of every year. Such trim reckoning may 
GW worldly,” but not our ſpiritual ac- 


counts, 
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counts: — They who, at the return of this 
ſeaſon, can find they have fewer ' fins to re- 
pent of this year, than they had the laſt, find 
what gives them comfort and encouragement ; 
but they who, year after year, have the ſame 
liſt of fins to repent of, have ſmall reaſon to 
boaſt of their care — in wiping off the old 
ſcore, only to begin a new one. —This hardly 
deſerves to be called 5p certainly 
is not amendment. 
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SERMON XIII. 


THE a IIR OF EDUCATION 
| CONSIDERED. Q= 


When the r chats Sens; be wil guide 
you into all truth. * 


HE general uſe and deſign of the Holy 
. Spirit's coming was to give teſtimony 
to Chriſt's character, and to promote his 
goſpel in the world. And his coming on this 
I I bear witneſs of myſelf,” ſays our Savi- 
% true that is, it is not fufficient. What 
any, one ſays of himſelf, may be true, but, 
"agreeable to human judgment, it is external 
teſtimony, beyond what one ſays of himſelf, 
which fatisfies others that it 3s ſo. Tlie mi- 
 racles Jeſus wrought, it muſt be owned, were 
| reſtimoniſes, "and-'ſufticient nes, of the yo” 


- IS 
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of his miſſion ; yet, in order for their carry- 
ing ſuch force, Jeſus directed his diſciples to 
look upon them, not merely as his works, 
but as the works of his Father — they were 
the Father's teſtimony in his favour, whilſt 
he was yet on earth; and now the Holy Spirit 
was to give his teſtimony of Him in like man- 
ner, after he had left it ; and the miracles, 
which the Holy Spirit wrought upon the 
wu and which the apoſtles themſelves . 
were enabled, by the Spirit, to work in the 
name of Chriſt, as they were a full, ſo they 
were a proper external teſtimony of Chriſt! 8 
a character and miſſion. 
Nor was this all: — the miracles which 
Chriſt wrought, the miracles-which the Holy 
Spirit wrought- upon, and by the hands of, 
the apoſtles, were the foundation, the neceſ- 
fary foundation, and yet but the foundation, 
of that ſuperſtructure, which it has ever fince 
been the care and work of the Holy Spirit 
to build upon. The progreſs of the goſpel 
through the world, conſidered under the va- 
riety of circumſtances attending it, and con- 
nected with the extraordinary recommendations 
which aſſiſted it at its firſt ſetting out, is the 
great and comprehenſive argument of its divi- 
nity. For the proof af Chriſtianity lies not 


in 
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in one, or in ſome expreſs things only, but 
in a variety of circumſtances, each of which, 
as they may be conſidered ſeparately, and 
uſually are ſo, when men ſet about raiſing 
ohjections againſt Chriſtianity, yet ought to be 
taken together, as the force of the evidence 
they yield lies, not in a partial, but in an 
united view of them, and is not the effect of 
any one but the reſult of all. It is not mira- 
cles alone, or prophecies alone, nor is it this 
or that circumſtance in the progreſs gf the 
goſpel, but all theſe, with all their circum- 
ſtances and coincidencies, united together, 
that is the proper comprehenſive proof of 
Chriſtianity, which eſtabliſhes its divinity, 
 vindicates the character of its author, and is 
the, general plea by which the, Holy Spirit, 
from the beginning to this time, has pleaded, 
and through all future ages will continue to 
plead, the cauſe, of Chriſt to the world. 
Under this general uſe and deſign of Kh 
Holy Spirit's.coming, are contained ſuch par- 
ticular offices. of ſervice and aſſiſtance as | 
were neceſſary for the apoſtles and firſt Chriſ- 


tians, whoſe employment it was to preach-the 


goſpel. The Hol) Spirit was to attend upon 
them, not only as an advocate, to ſpeak for 
them when they were delivered up to men, 

Vor. II. E but 


0 
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but as a comforter, to ſupport them under the 
| hardſhips of their duty — and farther," as a 
| teacher, to inſtruct them in what belonged to 
it — for ſo our Saviour promiſed them: 
«© have many things to fay unto you; but 
« ye cannot bear them now-—howbeit, when 


« he, the Spirit of truth, is come; he will wy 


« ovide you into all truth. 

The law of ſpiritual righteouſneſs, hich 
Chriſt came to eſtabliſh, was to ſet aſide the 
law gf ceremonial righteouſneſs, which Moſes 
had eſtabliſhed. But the diſciples of Chriſt, 
who had been bred up under the hw of 
Moſes, were not qualified to be taught an 
whilſt Chriſt was yet with them. 
It is a very difficult matter to turn-out of 
the mind ſuch opinions as have been, in 4 
manner, born with us, and have grown old 


with us; which have impreſſed a perſuaſion 
in us that they are divine, and that it is im- 


| pious to contradict or diſturb them. To tell 
the Jewiſh diſciples of Chriſt, that their pre- | 

fent religious notions were beggarly elements, 

and miſchievous, in comparifon with the ex- 
ellency of that ſpiritual knowledge which 

belonged to "Chriſt's religion, was a leſſon, 
which, if laid too early before them, might 
* weakened, if not W can: aft 
tation 
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ration for Jeſus; whoſe preſent buſineſs with 
them was rather to convince them, by his mi- 
racles, that he was Chriſt, than to inform them, 
by his doctrine, of every thing which Chriſt 
was to do; which might have obſtructed their 
cnviction, if ſuch doctrine, fo very repugnant 
to their religions notions, had been too haſtily 

impoſed upon them, 
hut if the diſciples could not bear ſuch 
dodrine from our Saviour himſelf, you may 
aſk,' from whom would they bear it when he 
was gone? — Our Saviour therefore takes care 
to inform them, that the Holy Spirit, who 

ſhould guide them into all truth, ſhould © not 
„ ſpeak of himſelf, but whatſoever he ſhall 
* hear, that he ſhall ſpeak — he ſhall receive Ry 
4 of mine and ſhall ſhew it upto you.” Our 
Saviour thus ſecures their future attention to 
a a leflon, for which they were not at preſent 
prepared, by aſſuring them of the authority 
with which it would be ſet before them 
which authority would be no other than the 
ſame with which he was then ſpeaking to 
chem; for the Spirit was to ſpeak to them 
by inſtructions from him ;—and yet, adds our 
Saviour, when I ſay they will be inſtructions 
from me, I mean, that they will be inſtruc- 
tions from my Father too for all things 
that the Father hath are mine, therefore, 
9 e 5 9 * faid 
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dh faid I, he ſhall take of We 1775 n it 

1 unto you. 
Theſe prejudices of Aden which the 
diſciples of | Chriſt entertained in favour 'of 
their ceremonial religion, which Chriſt was 
ſo tender in diſturbing whilft he was yet with 
them, and which were afterwards very hardly 
removed, yet at laſt gave way; though no 
men could have ftronger prejudices, or, in- 
deed, better warranted. For the Jewiſh reli- 
gion, in its original, was unqueſtionably of 
divine authority, and had all along been re- 
markably patroniſed by a ſignal interpoſition 
ef Providence ; and ſo long as the Jews faw 
only this, that God had appointed their reli- 
gion, but did not ſee, or ſo much as ſuſpect, 
why he had appointed it, it was natural, it 
was allowable, for them to be aſtoniſhed at 
any propoſal for removing it —till they were 
fully aſſured, that ſuch removal of their reli- 
gion was as well authoriſed as the appoint- 
ment of it had been; of which they could 
not be fully aſſured, till Chriſt had finiſhed the 
proofs of bis divinity, that is, till after his 
aſcenſion. For though the miracles which 
Chriſt wrought were an indiſputable evidence 
of his commiſſion from God, yet if, only upon 
the e of thoſe u he had we him- 
| tn ; ſelf 


EY 
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ſelf to overthrow the Jewiſh religion, he 
would not have produced ſtronger evidence 
for the removal, than had been given for the 
[eſtabliſhment of it — not ſo ſtrong — for not 
only Moſes wrought miracles, but God him- 
elf had ſpoke to eſtabliſh it, and had fre- 
quently interpoſed to ſupport it. The mira- 
cles Chriſt wrought proved indeed his divine 
commiſſion, but did not ſet him above Moſes; 
for - though- Chriſt wrought greater miracles 
than Moſes did, yet, as the miracles of Moſes 
were great enough to prove his divine com- 
miſſion, and the miracles of Chriſt proved no 
more than that he too came from God, they 
were thus far upon a level; and it was Chriſt's 
reſurrection from the dead, and his aſcenſion 
into heaven, which ſet him above Moſes, and 
gave evident and far ſuperior proofs of his 
divinity: and when, after Chriſt had thus 
finiſhed the proofs of his divinity, he pro- 
ceeded, by the preaching of his apoſtles, to 
aboliſh the Jewiſh rites and ceremonies, then, 
and not till then, did it appear, that the re- 
moval of that religion was as well authoriſed - 
as'the-eſtabliſhment of it had ben. 
When therefore we ſee Chriſt not preſſing 
the removal of their religion too early on his 
112 diſciples, we muſt not look upon him 

2. E 3 merely 
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merely as indulging their prejudices, or, as 
allowing them their preſent religion merely 
| becauſe they had been bred up in it — but, 
becauſe it was not yet a time to teach them 
otherwiſe; for, as yet, there was evidence 
behind, and which could not yet be produced, 
without which it were unreaſonable for the 
diſciples to relinquiſh their old perſuaſion. 
Chriſt therefore with- held ſuch doctrine from 
them, not merely becauſe they could not, but 
berauſe they ought not to accept it — and re- 
ſerved it for another ſeaſon, not becauſe they 
would then like it better, but becauſe it would 
then be highly reaſonable to admit it. This 
was not indulging their prejudices, but taking 
the ſureſt way for the removal of them — by 
letting them alone, whilſt it was yet unrea- 
ſonable to part with them, and not calling to 
have them laid down, till it was become un- 
reaſonable to keep them. 

Such as would ayail 5 of the 5 
judices of education (and we have many who 
do ſome making them a reaſon for not quit- 
ting bad principles, others for giving up good 
ones), will find nothing from what has been 
ſaid to countenance them. Such, for inſtance, 
as have been bred up in principles of irreli- 
__=_ will not be antherized from the exam» 

| "2M 
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ple befdte us for continuing in them. For, 
though Chriſt permitted his Jewiſh diſciples 
to continue in the principles under which 
they had been bred; yet it was only for 2 
time — and that, not merely becauſe they had 
been bred under them, but becauſe they had 
them, any other. As ſoon as other and better 
e were fit to be ſhewn them, and 

were ſufficiently ſhewn them, they were ob- 
liged” to lay aſide their former principles, 
though they were the PINE: of their 
education. 

The infidel, nden as "oh cannot at this 
time of day plead, that other and better prin- 
| Ciples were neyer ſhewn him, beſides: thoſe 

of his education, cannot hence be authoriſed 
to continue in them, merely becauſe he has 
been educated in them ; but will find, that 
the example we have been conſidering points 
more ſtrongly at a change of his principles 
than it does at his continuance in them. 

On the other hand, ſuch as have been bred 
up in principles of Chriſtianity will not be 
authoriſed from the example before us for 
giving them up. For though the diſciples 

gave up their principles of education, yet it 
Was not my becauſe they were principles 
E 4 of 
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than to reject truth, merely becauſe we have 
been early bleſſed with the knowledge of it; 


ſuppoſe, that Whatever is taught us muſt be 
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6 The Prejudice, &. Serm. 42. 
of education, but becauſe they had bettet 
principles ſet before them on divine authority; 
— and when a Chriſtian can find better prin- 
ciples, on divine authority, than thoſe under 
which he hath been educated, it will then be 

time enough to make the exchange; but till 
then it will be both wicked and abſurd to 
make it: For nothing can be more wicked 


nor can any thing be more abfura, than to 


wrong,.and that, whenever we chooſe for our 
ſelves, we muſt chooſe right,” E S063 
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God — the Father of all. 


8 Godi 18 the object of religion, m mird 94 | 
pends upon our having right notions of 


him: true notions of God lead to true reli- 
gion; falſe notions of God lead to ſuperſtition, 


which is both diſhonourable to God and de- 
trimental to man ; ſo much, that ſome have 
ſet themſelves to examine, whether is worſe | 
of the two, Superſtition, or Atheiſm, and 


have determined, that it is better to have no 


notion of God, than a falſe one. But ſuch 
examination, ſurely, is both unneceſſary and 
dangerous; it ſeems unneceſſary to examine 
whether of two things are the worſe,” where 
"vn are n and it is dangerous to ad- 


. judge 
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judge a preference, though but on compa- 
riſon, to what ought poſitively to be rejected, 
becauſe ſuch preference, miſunderſtood, may 
lead to the choice of it. It is enough, to 
have true notiens of God, which if they ſerve 
to lead us in the way of true religion, it mat- 
ters little, whether they -who have le no- 
tions of God, or they who have none, are in 
the worſe. error — he who is travelling in 
; the right road has no need to examine, who 
of thoſe that have taken a e one are moſt 
out of their way 

There is no notion we can Gm of God that 
is more true, or which more effectually leads 
us in the way of true religion, than When we 
"conſider him as our Father. Other notions 
of God may dazzle the underſtanding, but 

this enlightens it; and draws the will to 
ene, of the a bene nm 
us. 

God is our Father: on Sad ls. 

1. As univerſal Father of his whole crea- 
tion, which, as he brought it into being, is, 
figuratively, generated from him, and con- 
ſequentiy ſuggeſts the relation of paternity. 
Nor is it harſh, but elegant, to call God the 
Father even of inanimate things; ſctipture 

Warrants en, fc Hath the rain afa- 

| cc ** thery | 
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tis ther, or who hath begotten the drops of dew?” 
Job xxxviii. 28. Nor does. creation alone 
ſuggeſt this title of Father the preſervation 
and nt of what he has created, both 
which belong to paternity, ſuggeſt the ſame, 
and direct us to call God the Father of the 
univerſe, who conſtantly preſerves and governs 
it. This title of univerſal Father natural 
reaſon teaches us to aſcribe.to God — the old 
philoſophers uſed it — and Chriſtians may uſe 
it too; — yet, when they uſe it to exclude 
other reaſons of God's paternity, belonging 
to their religion, they do not pay God that 
honour they would be thought to do, but 
ungratefully diſhonour him, in ſlighting the 
moſt valuable of his paternal bleſſings. 
2. But beſides this univerſal paternity over 
all beings animate. or inanimate, God is more 

commonly ſet forth to us in ſcripture as Fa- 
ther, in a limited ſenſe, of all rational and 
intelligent beings—as Father of angels and of 
men; or, as St. Paul expreſſes it, the Father, 
of whom the whole family in heaven and 


earth is named.” Eph. iii. 1 5. Natural ane 


irrational things are God's work, God's crea- 
tures — of. them he is the mater, the creator, 
only ſo ; — but of rational intelligent beings, 
owe 1s Rm n but, more properly, 

nt; | Father, 
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Father; and they his ſons—becauſe they more 
nearly reſemble God in their nature — becauſe 
they are produced and governed in a more 
noble manner — and becauſe they only are 
capable of behaving: as ſons under the duties 
of praiſe, gratitude, and obedience; — indeed, 
inanimate things are ſaid to praiſe God, but 
it is only as they afford man an — . | 
praiſing God for their uſe and benefit. 
3. But; thirdly, beſides his aniverkal puter 
nity over all beings, and his more proper pa- 
ternity over all rational and intelligent beings, 
God is ſtill more peculiarly Father of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and, through him, the Father of 
Chriſtians. God is Father of Jeſus Chriſt in- 
reſpect both to his divine nature, as he begot 
him from all eternity in the godhead—and to 
his human nature, as he ſent him to be born 
in our fleſh for our ſalvation; and Chriſtians 
have juſt reaſon, as well as expreſs command, 
to call God their Father, who, in that work 
of our ſalvation, | hath redeemed: us, hath 
adopted us, and _ made 1 us n of eternal 
life. 

On theſe e God i is our F ather: 
judge then how falſe their notions muſt be, 
who think of God, and repreſent him, as a 
hard maſter, a vengeful tyrant; nay more, as 

an a tyrant 
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a tyrant who not only afflicts his ſubjects, 
but creates them on purpoſe to afflict them. 
— We will not ſtay to enquire what ſort 
of religion; if it may be called religion, 
is likely to ariſe from ſuch horrid and 
thorny ſoil; but, if we take ſcripture, not 
fanaticiſm, for our guide, and are taught 
from God himſelf to think of him as a 
Father, let us reflect a little how well ſuited 
that notion is for leading us in the way of true 
hows yah 125 

We cannot ſurely miſtake the leſſon, which 
ewe us the knowledge of God and our duty 
by carrying us to that affection of our nature, 
which every man ſo well underſtands, fo ſen- 
ſibly feels. God hath ſo conſtituted mahkind, 
that the whole race ariſes, by generation, from 
paternity, as from a principle; and the reci- 
procal affections belonging to it are the root, 
from whence ariſe thoſe duties which ſupport 
ſociety. Cod might have conſtituted man- 


kind otherwiſe; but, intending them for 5 8 


ſocial dependence on each other, he hath 

conſtituted them thus; and, to ſecure the 
ſtructure, he hath ſtrengthened the foundation 
(the paternal relation), by throwing into it 
the ſtrongeſt, and at the ſame time the ten- 


ene eee to the human breaſt. 
| | | Under 
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God bids us look at his conduct and learn our 
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vader the auen of which affection 


den. God, tis true,, feels not as we feel; 


his abſolute perfections ſet him above the 


feelings of imperfection; but when God re- 
veals himſelf to man, he delivers himſelf ſo 
as man may underſtand him — how elſe ſhould 
man be directed? and when God ſets himſelf 


Deth is che chiraer of k Father; whide'ie it 


but to tell us, in our own language, and ac- 
cording to our own feelings, that ſo great as 
our affection is towards our children, ſo great 
(in effect) is his regard towards man? And 
why does God ſet himſelf forth to us in this 
paternal character, but to teach us, in the moſt 
ſenſible manner, that ſuch as the behaviour is, 
which we expect from our children, ſuch is the 
behaviour which he expects from us? | 
The ſeveral duties of human life, when ſet 
d chis ground; will at once recommend 
themſelves to our approbation ; ; — and, as the 
practice of religion is the only true religion, 
a conſtant attention to this relation, ſubſiſting 
between God and us, will keep us in the way 
Ts . as it will keep us in the way 
3 en e eee is my Hobart? 


EY 1 But, previous to 
* | | divine 
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divine authority, the obligation to this duty is 
felt by evety human breaſt, however defectiue 
bur practice of it may be. Aſk any father, 
and he will give you reaſons enough, and good 
ones, Why he ſhould be honoured of his ſun; 
and, if he reſlects a little, will feel, that thoſe 

reaſons will apply backward as well as for- 

ward, and will ſnew him what he owes to 

God, as well as what he expects from his ſon. 
Aſk any ſon; and he will give you as many, 
and as good reaſons for the affection he expects 
from his father; which if he receives, thoſe 
very reaſons will apply for his returning ho- 
nour for affection. Nor is any father leſs 
ready in defining what that honour is, which 
he expects from his ſon; that it conſiſts not 
ſo much in - ceremonies of formal reſpect 
(Which however are due), as in a love and 
deſire of pleaſing him, and a ready obedience 
to his commands. As, on the other hand, a 

ſon is then only convinced of his father's af- 

Feftion,' when he feels it in the care he actu- 

the like practical honour - ſhould we yield to 
God, if we receive the like practical affection 
from him. And do we receive leſs ? — who- 
ever conſiders the common bleſſings, which 
God beſto vs upon mankind, whether natural 


ES 


62 0 to. God +. Serm. 43: 
or religious, will hardly ſet grind, pa- 
rental benefits he either confers or receives in 
competition with them. Not only our life and 
being, but the means of ſuſtaining and enjoy- 
ing it, are the gift of God; If we honour our 
_ earthly parents for adminiſtering thoſe means 
to us, ought we not much more to honour 
our heavenly Father, Who has entruſted them 
with theſe means for our welfare and comfort? 
And when, beyond the conveniences and en- 
joyments of this tranſitory life, We look (as 
we ought intently to look), at the eternal 
bleſſings of the next, if we honour our parents 
for their pious care and endeavours in gualißy- 
ing us for them, much mote ſhould we honour 
God, who has provided them for us: to which 
general and common bleſſings, if we add the 
particular bleſſings, Which we all perſonally 
experience in the courſe of our lives, it is im- 
poſſible not to ſee, in God's providence, the 
conduct of an affectionate father, and, one 
ſhould think, not to feel in ourſelves the 
diſpoſition, of  .honouring - him as affec- 
79 — children. — Indeed every one of 
God's perfections demand honour from us, 
= honour blended , with love, which is 
the. honour due to a father —is a peculiar tri- 
bute we pay to his goodneſs: = we honour and 


* 


admire his wiſdom, we honour and obey his 
power, but we honour and love his goodneſs/ 
— that parental goodneſs, which protects our 
helpleſt infancy; bears with out wayward 
youth; and more with our refractory manhood 
— ſheiws us our duty, aſſiſts us to diſcharye it, 
warns/'us of our dangers, Wenn us with 
the good things of life, corrects us with its 
miſchiefs, and promiſes us eternal bappineſs 


in the next life for a willing, homer 11 a 


fect, obedience in this. 

It is in this view the ſcriptures ſet the con- 
duct of God before us, which has wanted, 
every mark of paternal conduct in it, and con- 
ſequently ſhews us on what ptinciple we are to 
place, and by what kind of ſentiment we may 
beſt maintain, our religion, which is f nee 
dienee; — this principle is faſtened” upon u 
from our infancy, and introduces us into whe 
world, where the ſentiments ariſing * from this 
principle may be, and too often are, loft” in” 
the buſtle of life — but it is our intereſt to pre- 


ſerve them; and, when we are got beyond 


the reach of earthly parentage, we ſhould” 
apply them in the obedience we oe to our 
heavenly Father, and in the cultivation of © 


our religion, Which is our beſt guide through 


* 8 F this 
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this world, ds lake pride ini th hap: 

| pineſs of the next. 93 uo 

| e eee 
rage my. ſubject, that I thus recommend the 
ſentiments of childhood as the beſt foun- 

dation for our religious conduct z but you 
will recollect, that, as it is our religious 
conduct that muſt lead us to heaven, ſo 
our Saviour has aſſured us we ſhall not enter 
there, © unleſs we become as little children; 
— and I am perſuaded, that, would we of- 
tener reflect on what we felt, when we were 
children, and apply it, we ſhould be the 

| better for it. Our reverence for paternal au- 
thority was then deeply impreſſed on our ten- 


der minds, not merely to dire dur inf 
ions, but to be legible through life, in 
every age and path of which we are really un- 
der the paternal authority of God; and the 
more we feel ourſelves ſo, the better ſhall we 
behave—We all remember, what. it is to bo 
under a, parent's. exe, how fearful we were of 
doing any thing, in their ſight, that might 
-offend them, and how happy we felt ourſelves, 
vrhen we did what was pleaſing to them e 
are ſtill under a parent's eye, every moment of 
_ our lives, an e eee e 
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our bebte ibuHt never to forget that we are fo. 
to fefume the feelings 


and ſeriffinerits of OH 
chiliiood, and be fo much more aftaid of of- 
fendfing God, and deffrotis of pleafng him, av 
Muck mofe, infinitely more, tefitids bit his 
anger ör Apr tlön en 08 

We remember what our love was, WHY i 


odr ſtate of cHilBobif we felt for cur 7 


we enn felt (more accurately than * £ 
ſwpher can now ahne thift cur Ive ee 
mited with far, yet was not diminifhell 
impro ett by it. Cold we, but in ſotme de- 
grec, fer chat lobe for God, Which we ojite 
3 ont petents, kt would greatly feeute 


d improve our goodneſs ; = we fl ſeek 
by pra with Kae ani with * 


phy ; by Wing Off abo every thin 
once de YH ur pirents, nothing a 
dra us front Rim, büt it would 6o7t us tears, 
and heighten" our imipatience to return. 
© THE more we cöfttemplate God's Feternaf 
Cofiduc towards üs, the more We Hall feel 4 
Al Affpofition towards" Him; under which" 
Giſpofition: «He mind Has 4 trur nbtidn' 6 rein- 
_ and conſequithtlF makes 3 right ule of 
; for religion, in its true notion, is union 
wht God.—This is what we aim to arrive at 


by the uſe of prayer; — and if we do not ar- 
. * * ; F 2 rive. 


i ö mi 


68 Duty to Gad, & c. Serm. 43, 
rive at this, our prayers are little worth; 
and when once we are got to loye God as a 
Father, our union with him is as natural as 
the relation between father and ſon. Vet let 
me not be miſunderſtood, as if I was forgetful 
of our preſent imperfect, ſtate, and — 4 
mending ſuch union with God here, as is onl 
to be had hereafter. — Such union with IA 
as conſiſts in a filial love of him, a delight in 
the contemplation of him and his promiſes, 
and a ſincere obedience to his will, is perhaps 
as far as at preſent we can arrive, and happy 
they who arrive ſo far — a more intimate union 
with God ĩs not our duty i in. this life, but our 
reward i in the next. 
In the mean time ſuch union mh God = 
ſuits our: preſent ſtate, and'is made up © of filial 
love and obedience, is, and nothing elle is, true 
religion; — which, as it-ariſes from having 
true notions of God, ſo is upheld and im- 
proved by them. The notion of God as our 
Father muſt be a true notion, if we may truſt 
ſcripture ; and our own common ſenſe and feel- 
ings, and this x notion, we have 4; Is us, 
to love, honour, and 99! God. | 3A 
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meer, we are buried with bim by baptiſm, 
into death; that like as Cbriſ was raiſed up 
from the dead by the glory of the Father, we 
„„ .— 


HE ſubject of this day's ES is 
ſurely the moſt important, and, we 
We the moſt comfortable, that can 
employ the mind of à Chriſtian. The re- 
ſurrection of Chriſt is the foundation of our 
religion and of our hopes; it is not only the 
greateſt of our Saviour's miracles, but it is 
the event to which Chriſt himſelf appealed 
for eſtabliſhing the truth of his miſſion and 
the ſalvation he came to work. This event 
then alone confirms, not only the truth of 
what Chriſt ſaid, but the effectual ſucceſs of 
17 F 3 what 


1 


8 On Chriſt's « Refurrettion. Serm, 44. 
what he did. When Chriſt. was hanging on 
the croſs, the Jews tauntingly faid —* If 
„ thou be the Son of God, come down 
from the groſs, and; ye. will; belicys;''— 
but when Chriſt roſe from the grave, he gave 
much ſtronger reaſon for believing, not only 


that he was "the Son of God, but that the 


facrifice he had made of himſelf upon the 
croſs was accepted of God, and efectual for 
our ſalvation. | | 
The refurretion of - Chriſt 5 the nnd | 
on which the apaſtles built their p en 2 
and on which we byild gur faith, St. Paul 
is expreſs and. ſtrong for the eminent import- 
ance of this article If, ſays he, Chriſt 
be not riſen, then is our preaching vain, 
“ and your faith is alſo vain. If Chriſt be 
not riſen, all that he did .before his death is 
of no amount, and all chat he is ſaid to have 
done after is a fiction. Even his death, on 
this ſuppoſition, avails us nothing; for our 
hape is built on his having conquered death 
and reconciled us to God ; death is not conn 
gquered by the act of divine: hue bo eee 
riſing again; and thaugh God is truly m- 
conciled to us by Chriſt's. death, we can be 
no — "yy 55 en e 5 


Thot 
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That he might therefore fully eſtabliſh this 
pu event, Chriſt continued forty days 
after his reſurrection before he aſcended up to 
heaven. He continued but three days in the 
grave; "which was long enough to convince 
his diſciples he Was Jed, but he converſed 
with them; at times, forty days before his aſ- | 
cenſion, which was not too long for con- 
vineing them that he was riſen. As the diſ- 
eiples were to be witneſſes of Chriſt's reſur- 
rection, they had, during this time (as it was 
neceſſary they ſhould have), the very higheſt 
evidence of its truth that could be given— ' 
_ whilſt others were left to believe it, n Wag 
fit they ſhould, upon their evidence. 
I ſhall not at preſent go into A dof 
the ſubject; but, leaving the ptoofs of Chriſt's 
reſurrection as unexceptionable, and the truth 
of it as inconteſtible, ſhall beg leave to ſet 
before you the religious and praftical uſe we 
Mt Wee AD 


A s our Saviour was do aſſidueus to eſtabliſh. 


che truth and certainty of his reſurrection, we 

- onght to be no leſs ready to admit it, upon 
 this'feaſbnable perſuaſion, that our faith in it 
is ab much to our comfort, as it is to Chriſt's 
honor: Whittver Chriſt did was not for 
i. wel cp but for outs he neither died, 
e FC 


| E | 
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72. On Chrift's RefurreBlion, Serm. 44. 
nor roſe again, for himſelf, but for us —** he 
« died, for our ae. and roſe. RON 
" juſtification.”. 21 
| There, are two N 58 b ve 
are moſt ſeriouſly. concerned to manage, if we 
can — which are, to be good here, and to be 
happy hereafter. In order to this, as we may 
want aſſiſtance, ſo the reſurrection of Chriſt 
ſupplies us with the beſt; as that eſtabliſhes 
our faith, that he has conquered. ſin and 
death — introduced righteouſneſs and open» 
ed to us ae ee. if we believe and 
obey m. 

It may ſeem r to 69. chat Chriſt; by 
his reſurrection, .,conquered ſin and death, 
when we ſtill find the power, of both ſo pre- 
valent among us. But it was not the being 
of fin, which Chriſt removed, but the effect 
of it — its conſequences; nor was it to ſave 
man from dying, but to reſtore him after 
death, that Chriſt died and roſe again. 
Chriſt conquered the tyranny of the devil, 
who, having ſeduced man into ſin, would 
haye held him in death, the puniſhment of 
it ; but Chriſt, having by his own. death as 
tisfied divine juſtice on the behalf of man, 
remoyed that puniſhment; not exeuling, but 
en Aen. Thus death, is con- 
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quered, : as it is obliged to yield up its prey 
thus fin is conquered, being 
ſting, —— — the 
devil, having loſtithe'engines of bis mischer 
againſt us, is defeated of his purpoſe in ruin- 
ing us. He may ſtil} hurt us, but it is our on 

fault een! nn ſtill ſin, but, 
we may be ſaved; — will ſtili have us, 
but it cannot hold us. This is truly a conqueſt 


over fin and death, though it is not a removal of 
them; and this conqueſt; which is wrought - 


ed by his reſurretion'— is not compleat with- 
out it; for only to die is to ſubmit to death; 


but to die and riſe again is to 1 
triumph over dea ten. 
This Chriſt did — for. een, 
for our redemption but for our example. As 
Chriſt died and roſe again, ſo ſhall w n 
But St. Paul ſhews us, how: we 6nght to 
imitate Chriſt's death and reſurrection even 
on chis ſide the grave; and points it cut, as 


the only method for enabling us to imitate 85 


him in deſcending into the grave, and iii ri- 


ſing from it. This is by dying unto fin, and 
riſing, or living, unto rightebouſneſs; that is, 


of its 
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74 On Chrift's Refurr on; Serm. 44. 
life. St. Paul is earneſt in this leſſon ; which 
he illuſtrates by the ceremony, uſed in bap- 

tiſm, of deſcending into the water, and rifing ' 
out of it—implying very fitly the profeſſion of 
laying afide a former courſe of life, and enter - 
f ing upon a new y one. Now, though we are 
baptiſed but once in dur lives, yet what we are 
underſtood to do at our baptiſm we may have 
frequent occaſion to repeat ; though we have 
but one baptiſm, we may have frequent occa« 
ion ſor dying to fin—the beſt of us have fins to 


hy ade; ind frequent lapſes call for frequent 
recoveries, But for thoſe-who have lived in an 


habitual courſe of fin, they ſer what they have 


to do, in order to take comfort from Chrift's 


teſurrection; they can no otherwiſe take com · 
fort from Chriſt's reſurrection, than by endea- 
vouring to make their own like it: and they 
cenn no otherwiſe make their own reſurrection 
like Chriſt's, than by a reſemblance of Chiiſt's | 
| death, that, as Chriſt died for ſin, ſo they | 
muſt dio to ſin. We cannot expect to deſcend 
inta the grave like Chriſt, that is, without 
having committed fin ;- but if, whilſt we live, 
we dit to ſin, and live to righteouſneſs, 'we 
may riſe from the grave like Chriſt, and᷑ ſit 
3 him in his kingdom of glory. 
I fay — if we not only die 10 ſin but lie 


this On GhriftcRefrretiin 75 


to rightepuſneſ for Chriſt, not only con- 
quered ſin by his death, but brought up 
righteouſneſs by his reſurrection; as he has 
ſet forth the means and powers of performing = 
— up Ec which will pipe 


Ag here giys eee 
us well remember, that we ſhonld be very 
careful, pot 10 ſatisfy ourſelves with 2 partial 


peeformange of our Chriſtian duty. Sin ig 
one thing, and righteouſneſs is another. It 


a pur dup ng ly d. dt dre 


veſt 497 waa ag much as we can, jn the 
other. But we are apt to ſtop ſhort in this 
(under which title too we comprehend onlx 
what is notoriouſly ſuch], we. are little ſoli- 

citqus how we jmprove our virtue, In conſo- 


quence af which very common error, many 
_ find themſelves. iu this aukward fituation — + 
net ſo bad as to he afraid of hell, and yet | 
— PERTH 
1 n 
K 

vouc | 
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vouches it; — and i we only die to fin, with- 
out living to "righteouſneſs, we (Hall hardly 


Stair; Tt v eb, when Chriſt,” by his 


detth, conquered tlie devil, diſatmed fin of its 
fing, and ſpoiled death of its power; but it was 
ore, when, by his reſurreckion, he opened 
che gates of heaven, and ſheived us how we | | 
might arrive and be admitted into them. 
The one was his conqueſt; the*other his tri- 
umph. And we thall ill requite the pains 
Chriſt took in the one, if we be careleſs" to 
qualify en, for ae A bim in * 
other.” TBD CU KUNA DAR t - % 
When Chriſt Kath done thus much for us, 
reaſon will tell us we muſt do ſomething for 
ourſelves; and there needs not oratory to per- 
ſuade us t6 it. Our on intereſt ſpeaks more 
diſtinctly and forcibly on this point than the 
fineſt oratory ; — only let us take care to'dif- 
tinguiſh our true intereſt ; which lies not in 
the enjoyment of a day, but in the enjoyment 
of eternity — not in ſuch pleaſures or advan- 
 tages as belong only to the very ſbort day of 
the preſent life, but in the cultivation and 
improvement of thoſe virtues, which we may 
carry with us into the eternity of the next; 
Lonnie pages ng. will proves curſe. 
. ee We cannot, certainly we 
ſhould 


* . 
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ſhould} not, commemorate. Chriſt's reſurzec- 
tion, without thinking on our own ; and at 
the ſame time thinking, how we may be beſt 
qualified to ſuſtain it. We reflect on Chriſt's 
reſurrection with wonder, we ſhall feel our 
own with ſomething. more than wonder; we 
ſhall feel. ourſelves riſing, not only, to. life, 
but to judgment — to meet him as our Judge 
who has been our Redeemer - HCho « died-for 
« our.ſins, and roſe again for our juſtifica- 
< tion.” God forbid l we. ſhould then ſtand 
before Chriſt covered with thoſe fins which 
he died to remove, or deſtitute of thoſe. vir- 
tues which he roſe to promote in us. — 
This world, and all its gay contents, will then 
be — nothing ! — no aſſiſtance to be derived 
from thence ; but the conſcience of ſuch good 
deeds as we have wiſely extracted from our uſe 
of it. Happy they ! who make that uſe of 
this world ; and who, whilſt they are yet in 
it, follow the thought which carries them 
beyond it; who, whilſt they meditate on 
Chriſt's reſurrection, conſider it as a moſt ſure 
preſage of their own. — This conſideration, 
duly cultivated, will faſten this leſſon on our 
minds, and our-behaviour (the moſt impor- 
tant lefſon we can learn), to ** die to fin, 
K ad live to rhea here — that, 
| when 
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* eee a trials 


of cur: conſtancy in maintaining our 
Chriſtian duty. Theſe meet us in every pati 


Tis true, we meet not with fach extraordi 
nary trials as the apoſtles and firſt Chriſ- 
tians Were. in, and which St. James: 
had in view: when he wrote this 
eꝑpiſtle; we are not put to diftreſſes and ſuf- 
ferings for thi profeſſion of 4 Chriſtian fuitk ; 
hut the more ſafe we are from ſuck extraor- 
ſhould take- not tor be: overthrown by ſack 
THO | 4 ordinary 
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/ vo. Conduct under Temptations. - Serm. 45. We 
f enge | 
throws in our way. | 
Lou will, radily allow, it is our duty to 
bear up under trials — but why count it matter 

of Joy to fall into them? Or how does it 
agree with our: daily: petition, which Chriſt 
eee to make lead us not 
* into temptation,” 4.44, 

The apoſtle, as I have aid, had peinci · 
pally in his view thoſe ;exttraordinary. trials 
by perſecution, which belonged to thoſe 
times; the... moſt effectual ſupport under 
which © was the conſideration of the glorious 
example of ſuffering, - which Chriſt had ſet 
them, andithe'glorious: reward which he had 
promiſed them; and as this: confideration 
pra 10 it, nem it, a 07 ut 
Aga ity * But, though this e 
able behaviour under perſecution, when they 
fell into it, it was no reaſon for ſeeking it; 
E nay, our Saviour himſelf commanded his 

diſciples to avoid it When they perſecute 
C you in one city, flee unto another: and; 
Chriſt may well bid us pray not to be led, 
into what-he has commanded us to avoid. 
The caſe is the ſame with reſpect to the 
0 $ ordinary 


Sa . Cid ins Tis 5 91 


ordinary troubles of fe — when they fall in 
bur way, and we behave a as we ought under 
them. we naturally feel a fatisfa&tion in the 
dpportunĩity we have of doing our duty, and 
recommending ourſelyes to the approbation 
of God; yet this is very conſiſtent with our 
daily petition for not being led into ſuch trials 
Juſt as confiſtent, un it is for 2 brav gene- 
tal to feel joy in diſtinguiſhing himſelf in 
battle, who yet chooſes not to ſeek, and will 
prudently dd, unneceſſary engagements. 
The apoſtle mentions it, as a good effect 
*. trial, that it promotes that ee of 
mind, which we call conſtancy, or patience 
— Knowing this, ſays he, ** that the trial 
of your faith worketh (or maketh) pa- 
tience. There is the ſame reciprocal con- 
nection between the actions and the habits of 
the mind, as there is between the actions and 
the habits of the body. Natural ſtrength is 
requiſite for bodily exerciſe, and bodily exer- 
ciſe promotes ſtrength ; courage of mind is 
requiſite. for military exploits, and military 
exploits promote courage; ſo, conſtancy or 
ſteadineſs of mind is requiſite for ſpiritual 
trials, and ſpiritual trials promote conſtancy. 
The man, who has only walked on the quiet 
== of uninterrupted duty, who has never 
Vor. II. G met 


* 


* 
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82 | Conduct under Tomato, 1 46 
met with any trial, Me Might, either ſhake 


5% ff 


thing yet of his conſtancy and patience, — 
ther he is able to withſtand great trials, or 
whether he may not be thrown down: by. the 
leaſt that may. be {et before him. But he who 
has trod a more "rugged 1 path, and has with⸗ 
Rood hard trials, knows his own. conſtancy as 
well: as goodneſs, and, feeling himſelf ſtronger 
for the trials he has ſubdued; feels courage 


for meeting (meeting, not | ſeeking), What may 
hereafter come in his way. 
But then, as the apoſtle goes on with his | 
advice, « Jet patience. (or conſtancy) have her 
e perfect. work, that ye. may be perfect and 
45 entire, wanting nothing, RT 


4 


Ferfect characters, ſound in every a part, and 
wanting nothing. may be ſet forth in apoſ- 
tolic advice, but are hardly to be met with in 
human conduct, ; yet are ſuch, characters right- 
ly ſet before us, and it is, our duty to endea- 
vour after them, however ſhart we may fall 
of them. Conſtancy, or patience, under trials ä 
ſhews her work. very imperfect and partial, it 
we are a match only for ſmall trials, but 
ſubdued by great ones, or if, whilit we. 3 
withſtand. ſome kind of xrials, we baſely fink. 
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Serm. 45. Conduct under Temptations. 83 
under others. Her work is perfect and en- 
tire, when ſhe ſupports us under every degree 
and under every kind of trial. This, it muſt 
be owned, is a great work in ſo weak and 
fickle a creature as man; and great motives, 
and great helps, are requiſite for bringing it 

to any tolerable degree of perfection in us: 


accordingly, God Sth ſet the ſtrongeſt mo- 


tives before us, when en in the goſpel of his Son 
he bids us look vp to his favour,” and the re- 
ward of eternal happineſs in his preſence in 


| heaven. If this hope ſuppyrted the primitive 


Chriſtians and holy martyrs under their trials, 
it ſhould be ſufficient for ſupporting us; with 
the ſame hope which they had, we ſhould be 


aſhamed not to ſhew the ſame conſtancy, under 


much leſs ſevere trials than they felt. They 
Had,” doubtleſs, befides this great motive for 
their conſtancy, great aſſiſtance in main- 
taining it — yet ſuch as all Chriſtians may find 
if they will apply for it. Conſtancy of mind 
under trial depends on wiſdom as well as 
hope; and however we feel encouragement 
from the proſpect of a reward, we muſt feel 
ability to proceed rightly towards it : God, 
who ſets us our work, can at all times ſupply 
us with abilities to perform it; and that wiſ- 


an which is neceſſary to conduct us under 
8 8 2 | trial, 
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34 Conduct under Temptatiamt. Serm. 45. 
trial, as it is the gift of God, ſo will it be given 
to thoſe who aſk it as they ought. S0 ſays 
3 in the next verſe: If any of 
« you lack wiſdom, let him aſk of God, who 

4 giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 

* not; and it ſhall be given him. Of whom 

ſhould we ſeek wiſdom, but of dine who, as 
the ſon of Sirach ſays, ** created: her, ſaw her, 
* numbered her, and poured her out on all 
his works?“ Men differ not more from 
each other in the natural conſtitution of the 
body, than they do in the natural conſtitu- 
tion of the mind; ſome men have more na- 
tural courage of mind than others; and the 
more any man has of this quality, he is ſo far 
better fitted for engaging with trials; — but 
thoſe who have the beſt courage will find, 
; that wiſdom, as well as courage, is neceſſary 
on all ſuch occaſions; and though, again, ſome 

men have more wiſdom than others, accord- 
ing as they have ſtronger faculties and larger 
experience, yet even thoſe, who have the moſt 
wiſdom, ſhould not be above aſking God for 
more. The apoſtle's advice then is of general 

uſe, however he introduces; i it as if ſome had 
no occaſion for it; it is advice, which we 
ſhould all diligently. 1 and, when we 
nn in trials of any kind, 
| ry ſhould 


germ. 49. Conduct under Temptations. 85 
ſhould earneſtly pray to God, to ſupply: us 
with wiſdom for behaving under them as we 
ought to do. et n 

The common events of life are 88 to 
thoſe who are concerned in them, and require 


wiſdom in the t of them. Which, 

if we aſk of God, he hath promiſed to give 
us; and it is from a neglect of ſuch applica- 
tion, that we ſee ſo many inſtances, where 
patience hath not her perfect work. We ſee 
ſome men, after behaving well at the firſt, 
under any trial that is ſet before them, are 
ſubdued at laſt; — the omiſſion of ſome advan- 
tage — ſome wrong ſtep or other, which 
wiſdom would have prevented, has let in 
new force upon — ſurprized the judg- 
ment, and ſhaken their conſtancy, and they 
have fallen, even on the ground they had al- 
ready gained. Hence it is we | ſee others, 
who having ſtood up under ſore kinds of 
trials, ſubmit to W for, as different men 
have their paſſions differently diſpoſed, ſo 
each man has his rwe forts and weak - 
neſſes, according to the diſpoſition of his 
paſſions. One man is invincible under the 
ſevereſt trials of his | honeſty,, Who cannot 
Rand the weakeſt trials of his temperunce or 
boat whilſt another, whom you cannot 


%. 


86 Conduct under Temptatibns. Serm. 45. 
by any force drag over the bounds of tem- 
perance or chaſtity, will nimbly overleap the 
bounds of honeſty. This ariſes from a want 
of wiſdom in knowing ourſelves ;—it is a ma- 
terial wiſdom to know ourſelves,” that is, to 
know not only our ſtrength, but our failings; 
this will prompt us to guard againſt the lat- 
ter, and to keep us ſteady under one kind of 
trial as well as another; for we ſhall acquit 
ourſelves with little honour 4 in our ſpiritual 
warfare, if the victory we have gained on one 
ground be overbalanced by the defeat: we _ 

ſuffered on another.. 
In theſe caſes of ed 0 we r 
me to allow they proceed from 4 want 
of wiſdom; but we go no farther: though the 
next ſtep is open that ſuch want of wiſdom 
proceeds from a want of religion, in applying 
to God for it. We think we know ourſelves, 
and how to conduct ourſelves through the 
events of life without God's aſſiſtance. But 
the ſelf-ſufficient man, by neglecting all ap- 
plication to God, not only renounces the aſ- 
ſiſtance he might receive from him, but loſes 
thoſe reflections which ſuch application would 
naturally ſuggeſt, and which, if ' purſued, 
would ſet human events in their true light 
before b. and conſequently ſhew him how 
to 


germ. 45. Conduit under Temptations. 7 
to manage or how to bear them with diſere- 
tion; for it is from ſeeing them in a wrong 
light, that we firſt miſtake their nature, and 
then fall into folly in our management of 
them. By ſetting human events in their 
true light, I mean ſetting them in that light 
in which religion ſhews them, not as ulti- 
mate, but as intermediate objects between us 
and the true ultimate object of a Chriſtian's 
buſineſs. In this light we ſee beyond them 
and around them; we fee their extent, and 
judge of their weight and by this ſurvey of 
them, which religion gives, wifdom is at hand 
to go cooly to work in the management of 
them, undiſturbed by the paſſions; which, as 
they are ever buſieſt in proportion to the 
eſteem which our imagination ſets on things, 
naturally becomes quiet in proportion as that 
eſteem is leſſened as it will be, by looking at 
what reaſon and religion ſet before us name - 
ly, the brevity and futility of what is preſent, 
and the ee eee n of what tes 
in Tyrare.” 5-17 
It is from a want of this refßection, which 
religion beſt ſupplies, that ſome men, with 
all their ' ſelf-ſufficiency, are ofteiitianeh" not a 
match for the trials that fall in their way. 
TORE: to ale wiſdom from God for their 
G4 conduct 
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N under them, they are leſt to them 
ſelves, that is, to their predominant paſſion, 
whatever it be; which they are ſo far from 
aſking help to controul, that they do not feel 
it ought to be controuled, but purſue it as if 
it was not danger but duty. In the diſap- 
pointment of the predominant paſſion lies the 
ulfual trial of men's conduct; wWeaker paſſions 
leave more room for diſcretion to work, and 
common ſenſe ordinarily carries men fafe 
through what they feel to be almoſt indifferent 
to them; but wiſdom, conſtancy, and, let me 
add, religion too, muſt be called-in to our aid, 
when the predominant paſſion; is to be re- 
ſtrained, or the diſappointment of it to be 
managed. and borne with diſcretion. The 
man, for inſtance, whoſe predominant paſſion. * 
is ambition — if he looks no farther, than the 
preſent world, will bear nothing in it that 
croſſes his way and ohſtructs his purſuit: the 
oppoſition he meets with inflames his temper, 
already warmed with deſire,. and ſhakes his 
diſcretion — he becomes unſteady — he pur- 
ſues one object from reſentment, another 
from intereſt, and. a third through vanity —: 
ſtops half way in his, purſuit of each — is 
confounded — liſtens for a pplauſe, and hears: 
reproach _ demands argue, -and receives of- 


f 1 fence 


derm. 45. (Condut# under Temptatrons. 89 
fence — is ſtung — is angry with himſelf and 
indignant with the world; and, having ac- 
quaintance with no other than the world and 
himſelf, of both which he is tired, rig 
by. one raſh blow to get rid of bott. 

Io conclude. —The common events we meet 
: with, in life are not only parts of God's gene- 
ral government, but particular trials of each 
man's duty in it. — This we all feel to be 
true. Conſider, then, who it is that hath ſet 


theſe trials before us, and to what end: An 


infinitely wiſe and good being employs us in 
the ſervice of his government, to reward us 
for the diſcharge of our duty with eternal 
happineſs, If God then, for ſuch purpoſes, 
hath placed us in our reſpective conditions, 
and ſet the duties belonging to them before us, 
what are we to think of him- and of ourſelves 
but this — that, as he hath appointed us our 
duty, he hath alſo enabled us to perform it 
(otherwiſe we loſe fight of his being a wiſe 
and good Creator) and that, as our abilities are 
from him, we muſt look up to him to be 
ſupplied with them (otherwiſe we loſe fight 
of our being dependent creatures) ? This re- 
flection ſhews us ourſelves, and the events we 
meet with, in. a true light; and in the courſe 
of FRY later, in proportion as we feel ounſelves 
{ON A 3 concerned 


* 


go Coda That Sham 45; 
concerned in them, ſhall feel them as trials 
of our conduct under ſome duty or other: 
under which ſenſe and apprehenſion of them 
it is impoſſible to forget who hath ſet us ſuch 
trials, or not to feel joy and encouragement 
for behaving ſuitably under them, when we 
conſider who is at hand to help us if we aſk 
it, and how glorious a reward he hath pro- 
poſed, even eternal happineſs, to them who, 
« by patient continuance in well-doing, ſeek 
* for honour, glory, and immortality.” 
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He came Ad his own, and his own received 


him not: — but at many as received him, to 
_them gave he power to become the ſons of 
God, even 70 them that believe on his 


ane. I 


H AT. ol OPT here mentioned is 

1 jeſus Chriſt needs no explanation; 
what it is that is here faid of him will 
ſupply us with matter for our preſent '« con- 
pron nc an ; 
1. „ He came unto his own » —They v were 
N who had the firſt title to Chriſt, 
eee eee er 
To them, as the apoſtle ſays, pertained 
<''the adoption, the glory, and the covenants, 
and the hand the fathers were of 


s them, 
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gz on. Chriſtmas Dy. Serm. 46. 
e them, and of them, as concerning the fleſh, 
« Chriſt came.” Rom. ix. 4. | 
God had from early ages © choſen Jacob 
de to himſelf, and Iſrael for his own inhe- 
% ritance ;”” — but not to the utter excluſion 
of all mankind: beſides. Quite otherwiſe. 
The ſalvation of mankind in general was the 
end God had in view, and his taking the 
Jewiſh people to himſelf was but a means 
ſubſervient to that end. They were but an 
inſtrument, by which God prepared that 
univerſal bleſſing which was to reach over all 
the nations of the earth; and which, being 
intended to be gradually revealed, was more 
fuitably firſt imparted to one particular nation, 
and through them to the reſt of mankind, than 
if it had been revcaled to yy _ immedi- 
ately and at once. * 
There ſeems therefore to be — in ; this 
matter, on account of which the Jewiſh na- 
tion may juſtly boaſt a ſuperior merit above 
other nations. They may juſtly boaſt the 
honour of having thoſe oracles of prophecy 
committed to them, by which the Meſſiah 
was uſhered into the world; but, as in this 
they were no more than ſtewards of thoſe 
riches, which God had in ftore for all man- 
eee this account challenge a 
| ſu periority 5 
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3 thoſe; for wh v sssbe chen 
were entruſted with them. It was a poſt, 
which, according to God's purpoſe in gradu- 
ally opening this bleſſing, ſome particular 
nation or people, in preference to the reſt, 
muſt be appointed to fill; and when” God 
thinks fit to make choice of inſtruments 
among mankind to ſerve his purpoſes, we are 
told by him who chooſes them, that not 
« many wiſe men after the fleſh, not many 
, mighty, not many noble, are called ; — 
% but God hath often choſen the fooliſh 
things of the world to confound the wiſe, 
« and the weak things of the world to con- 
1 found the things which are mighty, and baſe 
things of the world, and things which are 
** deſpiſed, hath God choſen.” 1 Cor. i. 26. 
The patriarch Abraham, the father of the 
ö Jewiſh people, was found good and faithful 
in the midſt of a corrupt generation; and his 
merit indeed ſeems to have directed the divine 
choice in making him the head of that na- 
tion, through which he reſolved to convey his 
bleſſings to mankind. This was the reward 
of his piety and faith. But what were his 
deſcendants? — Excepting ſome, whom God 
purpoſely ſet-up among them as guardians to 
maintain“ the promiſe he had made to their 
282 5 0 forefathers, | 
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94 On ChriImas Doy. FROY 46, 
te forefathers, and to remember his holy co- 
* venant, they were a re . n 

£2 generation. 2947 420: 
Vet to this people God th denim f 
5 Meſſiah, and with them he entruſted thoſe 
dracles which foretold his coming ndt to 
diſtinguiſh their merit, but to ſerve his own 
purpoſes — not making them his own,” as 
intending that bleſſing peculiarly, or even 
principally, for them, but ſo making them 
« his own,” as appointing them his inſtru- 
ments for propagating that bleſling thivigh | 
the een ow” a en 
For Gd 1 
A. e Eise month: Maker n= hk 
5 The Jews indeed were — the 
| blefling of the Meſſiah to themſelves ; and 
yet, through blindneſs, they rejected him; 
and, inſenſible of the rich treaſure they had 
long carried in their boſom, fooliſhly for 
themſelves, but effectually for God's en 
| _— among the Gentiles. © 
I ſhall not now enquire into this conduct 01 
; the Jews, or take notice of the cauſe which may 
be afſſigned for it; but ſhall rather take occaſion 
to obſerve from it — that when we condemn - 
the Jews for their obſtinacy and ingratitude 
in rejecting Cn, we ſhould take care that 
the 


* 


the judgment we give againſt them does not 
recoil with a heavier ſtroke upon ourſelves. - 
They wete not more truly Chriſt's own, as 
they were brought up under the promiſes of 
his coming, than we are, who have been 
brought up under the full accompliſhment of 


thoſe promiſes; nor were the Jews: more 
blameable in rejecting Jeſus, whom they did 
not believe to be the Chriſt, than we ſhall be, 
if we reje& him after owning and profeſſing 
him to be ſo. In ſhort, Jewiſh infidelity is 
much Jeſs. ner N 1 wit? ay * 
re e 

Chriſtian iasdelty! a frange tus 
but the thin tis common. We ſee it in the 
conduct of | ſuch, Who, under the title of 
Chriſtians, and with all opportunities of 
Chriftian knowledge around them, either 
diſowen Chriſt's authority, or live in defiance 
of it. Jewiſh infidels were not more obſti- 
nate and perverſe in aſcribing Chriſt's mitra - 
cles (the proof of his miſſion) to Beelzebub, 
than modern infidels are in aſcribing the 
facred records of them to knaves and impoſ- 
tors; and, however we may deteſt the cruelty 
of thoſe who faſtened our Saviour to the croſs, 
yet. how many Haves we 2 . er a 
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\ uſe the- apoſtle's phraſe, daily! * eme kan 
M afreſh; by their diſobedience!” !! 
What the text then ſays ofthe Jowss may 
vir too much juſtice bt applied to us 
He came unto his on, and his on re- 
© ceived him not. His own'werare, more 
eminently than vrere the Jews; early: bap· 
tized andi admitted into covenant with him 
our younger age carefully trained up to a faith 

in him, and our maturer years Well ſupplied 

with means for adding knowledge to our faith. 

| Under: theſe advantages-Chrift-.comes 5.0 us, 

not as a ſtranger of LA Sig as he aca 

IH | to the Jews, not tõ oppoſe old prejudices as 

Wo he did theirs ;—but, he has lived with us from 

our cradles — has attended our: infant ſteps, 

and; watched our growing youth; and ſtill 
waits on us, not to contradict, but to confirm 
and improve, the leſſons we have been taught. 
And ſhall we now diſclaim his mild autho- 
\ rity, and diſcharge his faithful guidance? 

ſhall we, to prove ourſelves free, turn rebels 

to the government we have owned, and, to 
prove ourſelves wiſe, laugh at the counſels we 
have received? — This is more than Jewiſſi 
rebellion, and worſe than Jewiſh obſtinacy 
who. rejected what they deſpiſed; but we oo 

ſpiſe what we have * ip Bj 
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Aged then; let in any of ” ut 
Chriſtians © there be found a heart of unbelief, 
in departing from tlie cemmandments of 
«"Chrilt.” This is rejeRing him with a high 
Hahd.” We, who are His own by name, By 
covenant, 'and by knowledge, let us receive 


hit not only in Faith but with 6bedience, left 
4 worle judgment” 
chat 


hereafter fall on us, than 


was caſt out, is tilt diſperſea,” 


|, 5 But What hopes of recovery 
ill be left for unfaithful Chriſtians, when, 
upon [pleading tlieir profeſſion, and the W 
of Chriſt, at the day of judyriient, this dreadful 
ſentence hall be 'upon them 1 


but ſhall be 


never knew you—Yepart from me, ye'whd 


© work iniquity.” —— But we will turn bur 
thoughts from the dreadfut « nice of 
rejeQing Chriſt, to look at the bletſed conſe. 


quence of receiving him. beo DUR cl 
8 «As many as received . hind,” to theth 


N Hine" be power id become the ſons of 
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x7 Cn mates ür dag H Odd by dhe 


ws act of redermihg us and fScöncfling tis 


to his fivour. The ſtate of man was 


a 2 ſtate” of favour with God, and; fo lng 48 
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whick fell on che Jews.” "That nation 


n the kingdom zm they at 
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gs On Crimes Dp, fem. 
| man preſerved, his innocence, he might, in 
a 3 of the happineſs he enjoyed, and 
bad reaſon to expect, from God, with great 
B be called his favourite lenz but 


ſoon forfeited that favour, and with 4 | 
1 the character that was built upon it 
Chriſt interpoſed to faye him, and ber mm 
placing, man in God's favour recalled him 
10 the charatter of his ſon... As this was 
performed by him, Who was eminently and 
truly the Son of God, the act, Fn in 
it the Joye,. ſo it brought with it the, rela» 
tion, of brotherhood, and made us ſons of 
God, as it made us brethren to him, who 
was eminently inveſted with that character. 
2. Beſides this, and in conſequence. af it, 
Chriſt makes us ſons of God, by. taking us 
into covenant with him — a covenant, in 
which God on his part promiſes eternal hap- 
pineſs to man, and man on his part engages 
faith and obedience to Chriſt, Thus we. be- 
cotne adopted ſons. of God. — But what (you 
will aſk) could man doubt God's veracity, 
without a covenant to oblige him? Or, did 
God want man's obedience, that he enters 
into covenant with him to ſecure it? — Nei- 
ther ;—but God is careful for man's obedience, 
Wr n oak to 
| ſecure 


T 
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ſcour which, God condeſdends to Jh bimſelf 


under an obligation, which he needed not, 
hat he might lay the ſtrongeſt obligation on 
man to take proper care of his own happineſs, 
This is the care which God expreſſes for us in 
dur Chriſtian covenant, which, if it be called 
_ aTatherly cate, we'muſt own it is, not becauſe 
ths merit of it nſer no higher, but becauſe 
dur conceptions ind Expreſſions can follow it 
no higher. F Migtini 78 o 

3. In virtue Set, ral (the terms of 
it being faithfully" performed by man) op 
Swe him 2 right to the immortal happineſs 
of heavens, and Io places him in the condition 
and character of a ſon or heir of his ' king- 
dei, This was whit man wilt briginäally 
intended to be this was his natural inhe- 
ritanet as for of God. How it was loſt we 
all kiiow: Adam behaving himſelf unworthy 
of the ſon of God: Mas made unworthy of the 
advantages belonging to that character, k 
ſoris were born after his tranſ „ 1 


: to elit an _— Which was s only 


Hal anderes away 11 dope f mitiorts 
happineſs; and therefore SF tits 
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not to tranſinit to them. In this U tuation 
mankind had been truly, the ſons of Adam 
only, and muſt all have followed their father's 
fortune; their relation to their heavenly father 
was cut off, and, not being heirs of his .happ 
| nels, they had no foundation for the character 
of his ſons, — But ſince Chriſt's, reconciliation 
hath taken place, and were again admitted 
into covenant . with Gods, what was loſt is 
again recovered. That inheritance of happi- 
neſs in heaven, for which Adam and his ſons 
were originally intended, ie ſtill kept in re- 
ſerve for them, and being reſtored to their 
right, they are reſtored to cheir chars ctet FC 
ſons of God. o l 10 ws ine! hit: 
11 is true, the ſentence of death; which 
paſſed upon Adam, . ſtill; hangs over the:heads 
of his poſterity, and we muſt all 30. don te 
the grave — but, it is in our Way to heaven. 
Chriſt will call us from our retirement in tb 
duſt, and take us (if yr be found worth hv 
the manſions, above. In. this hope we pals 
through che ſhort ſtage af human, life, and 
this hope (by; which we cry, Abba, Father, 
and feel ourſelves ſons of, God, and beirs of 
his kingdom) is wholly built on the recongi+ 
the covenant, and the example of 
. who raiſed hi rom the dead to 
convince 


that they 


On Obi, Day. 10 
oominoe us of his power, and of his ten- 
tions, in raiſing us up after him. 
Thus ate we ſons of God; 44 Git. it is, 
who receive and honowr Chrift ſhall 
be received and honoured by him.—And ſen- 
fible'we muſt be, that this is not a character of 
empty honours .only ; ſuch are no ſuitable 
marks of favour from God to his creatures, 
whoſe real happineſs is the object of his care, as 
their obedience is the object of his will; and 


| who therefore never confers an honour, but 


he ſends an advantage with it, and expects a 
_—_ from it. 

As ſons of God, therefore, and as heirs of 
his heavenly promiſes, let us always remember 
His honour as well as our own, and what is 


our duty as well as what is our advantage; 


that our conduct may be neither unbecoming 
nor deſtructive of fo noble, ſa important a 
character. Let the love God has ſhewn us, 


and the inheritance he propoſes, continually 


influence our obedience, that we may appear 

neither unthankful for the one nor unmind- 

ful of the*other. —And let us always remem-= 

ber this God calls us his ſons, becauſe he 

hath ſhewn himſelf our father ; but it is our 
60 emo bm ag fo by obedience ; 
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God has appointed us his heirs; but it is our 
A own care that muſt conduct us to his king - 
dom, where we ſhall be acknowledged and 
admitted a8 ſuch. ern e Ws Mare 
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Y * then be riſen with mw ot theſe things 
N which are 


# ®.4 


«> UR Savicar's rifurreiion frauds the dead 

| is an aſſurance of our own; nor can we 
commemorate the former, without thinking 

of the latter. In this ſenſe then we may well 

be faid to be riſen with Chriſt, fince ſo ſurely 

as he is riſen, ſo ſurely ſhall we riſe. As 
Chriſt died to purchaſe heaven for us, aud 
roſe from the dead to aſſure us of the purchaſe, 

fo ſhall we riſe to accompany him, if we ſhall 

be found worthy, in thoſe bleſſed regions, » 
here he ſitteth at the right hand of God. 

If, the advice in my text connects moſt 
naturally W ene it 

var * 4 
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104 O Eafter Day. am. 47 | 
gives us ; ne en or more 
proper, than that, if we be intended for heaven. 
we ſhould think of heaven and ſeek thoſe 

_ things (which, mult bring us, chithec, an well 

as contemplate what betongs to it. 

The hope and aſſurance of heaven, which 
we have from Chriſt's reſurrection, ſhould 
outweigh all the temptations, which the 
world can ſet before us, for lofing that by 
fin, which we are ſure of obtaining by holi- 
neſs ; and it has that weight, whenever it is 
allowed to bperate with its full Force upon 
our minds. But we do not attend to it 
we have a clear. proſpect into a life of glory 
and happ ineſs; our faith ſhews it us; but we 
will not look at it;; at leaſt, we will not fig 
our ſight upon it. We believe indeed the 
promiſes which Chriſt hath given us of eter - 
nal: happineſs in heaven, and we ſometimes 
think of them, but we do not ſet ouriaffec- 
tions on them; and, which is worſe, we will 
ſet them on the enjoyments (as we call them) 
of the world. It is this which weakens the 
influence of that hope, which is given; us of 
heaven and happineſs, and leads us into a be- 
haviour chat is not anſwerable to it; for ham 
can our hope after things above influence d our 
dehaviour whilſt we have a greater Ws 


Ferm. 41. On Eaſler Day. 
the things below: and about us? It 


. 


nat, chat the enjoyments. of che world bear, 


vo compatiſon with the treaſure laid up for us 


in heaven = there certainly is no compariſon | 


between them — but the caſe is, that where 
we. fix our value, there we make our treaſure ; 
and as **, where out treaſure is, there will our, 
«deat al: 6 arbor ev Hurt ae theme 


will our behaviour follow... , 1 


So long, therefore, as we ſet our affeftiony 
an things on the earth, our behaviour 1 


above, for, want af being enlivened with af- 


fection, will be too weak to govern, us, and. 
if it ſaves. us from the imputation of being 


inßdels, will hardly entitle us to the charac. 


ter of good Chriſtians, — to obtain which, we 


——— hope rightly; but we mult live 
up to hat we hope for s and the only way 

for living up to. what we hope for, is, to fix 
gur affections there, n 
our hope. tl ot uu 10 


This ſerman;heaten - — e — 4 mw | 


without exception, ſor it cannot ba 
contradicted, but withaut improvement too, 
for it is not regarded a by ſome, ho may 
fancy they do not want admonition. on this 
ſopic, and by, nee more they 
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be carthly; and the hope we have of things | 
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it is the beſt conſideration that we can apply, - 
for making ourſelves eaſy here, and for put - 
ting ourſelves in the right for being happy 
hereafter. | 5. 
The apoſtle, in the ſame epiſtle from 
whence my text is taken, makes uſe of an 
expreſſion, which it will be more cafy to ex- 
plain, than to recommend with ſucceſs. 
When he adviſes the Coloſſians to ſet their 
affections on things above, not on things on 
e he ſupports his advice on this Ee | 
— for ye are dead,” meaning to this 
« 2nd your life is hid with Chriſt in God.” 
The being dead to this-world is a language 
| which thoſe will ſcarce approve, or indeed 
underſtand, who are fond of what they call 
the enjoyments of the world, but which is 
well underſtood and approved by thoſe who 
ſeriouſly conſider what they are to be here- 
A and as ſeriouſly endeavour to act up to 
To reconcile the former to the expreſſion, 
nts ee ns they may be told, that 
being dead to the world means, not ſo dead 
as to neglect the duties, which God's provi- 
dence hath ſet us in it, or, to refuſe the rea · 
ſonable enjoyments he allows us; but, with 
keeping a proper attention to the thinga he! 
Wait | lo, 


10 
10%, to ſet our affections only on the things 
above; mortifying our corrupt affections and 
mordinate defires ;—which ſtill may ſeem hard 
to thoſe, who are fond of indulging them; 

but which is abſolutely required of thoſe, 
vo proſeſs themſelves Chriſtians, and expect 
to be rewarded as ſuch. In this ſenſe we 
renounced the world at our baptiſm, and, ſo 
far, took ou leave of it, as ſoon as we came 
into it, by profeſſing that we would not fol- 
low nor be led by the inordinate deſires be- 
longing to it; — thus, at our baptiſm, we de- 
clared tho world dead to us, and conſequently 
ourſelves: dead to the world — a declaration, 
indeed, of which too many are as inſenſible, 
all their lives long, as they were when it was 
made for them at their baptiſm, and which, 
perhaps, becauſe it was made for them, they 
may think themſelves not concerned to fulfil.” 

But thoſe, who neither forget nor regret that 
they are Chriſtians, and who endeavour to 
live up to their -baptiſmal declaration, will 
feel that to be really true, which the apoſtle 


has figuratively expreſſed; they will feel, that, 
in proportion as they habituate themſelves not 
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to-follow vicious enjoyments, they will learn 
to look upon them as mere dead things; and 
r have no 

| more 


more effect upon them, than if they wers 
dead; they will then hardly fix their affections, 
where they feel themſelves quite unconcetned. 
and they will join in the apoſtle s judgment 
5 
as be 

have left behind them 
Ibe other part af the — — 
which Ijuſt dow quoted, is, that (t gur life 
« is hid with Chriſt in God. mow Wh; 
If we are not to fix our affections on this 
wotld becauſe, here we are, or ſhould be, dead 
reaſon we ſhauld fix them on heaven, becauſe. 
there we live. The apoſtle ſays our life's 
 * hid with Chriſt in God. His meaning in, 
not only that we have an eternal life reſerved; 
aud intended for us with Chriſt hereafter (tha 
| nature of which is known only to bim and 
God), but alſo, that even whilſt we are hereʒ 
our true life, that is qur ſpiritual-life, conſiſts: 
in © contemplating. him and his promiſes, in 
15 having our converſation in heaven, which 
in our true country, in copying hie example. 
«« following his precepts, in loving. honour. 
*« ing, and truſting in him. And, becauſa 
all this may be done without 


meeting the. ab. 
mon * r be done 
4 without 
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without ſecking it, therefore this oer of "life 
is ſuid to be hid with Chriſt; not 
| btnfeicatbonnocciape ebe 
who lays it up both ee pere e 
to be rewardedl. % Al ee er eg Dios 
Both theſt meanings of the: apoſtle ser. 
preſſion carry with them a reaſon for fetting 
aur affections un the things above, and not on 
things on: the; earth. OW D UN een 
HN. Under.avperſuaſionythat' we have an 
eternal lifts of! happineſs laid up and reſerved 
forius hazeafter, the preſent life, in its greateſt 
extent, and with its higheſt enjoyments, when 
coniparedowith that, muſt» appear "a mere 
point, a'trifle} This is a conſideration (there | 
are many ſuch in aur Chriſtian duty), which 
nequirea, nοt ſo much argument for proving | 
ahe truth of tj 3 mor 
che force pf it, as attention in che conſtah 

uſe and application f ãt i ffom a neglett = 
which it in that the objects of th&wotld thy = 
ere and our judginent 
ſota ſo muob nalue upon chem becauſt 
will Boe lock zar tho@- objects whith- Trave 
appear at u diſtaneo yet are not out of fight, 
and are "oftentimes! nearer than we are aw 
a. Would 
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240 On Pry e 
Would we but apply the ordinary ſentiments 
of life to our religious buſineſs, we ſhould act 
more wiſely than we doj Who would thank d 
man for giving him an eſtate to- day, which ib 
to be taken from him to-morrow? but who 
would purchaſe ſuch an eſtate ? nay more} 
who. would run himſelf in debt to purchaſe 
it? — Even the intrinſie worth of any object 
loſes its value for want of duration and bonti- 
nuance; — and can we, at any time, forget 
we wait (yet that's not long), for that impor= 
tant time to be reminded of it, when we ſhall 
be called to dieꝰ when we ſhall-ſenfiblyiferh 
chat the objects of the world, uhich we have 
ſo highly valued, wanted, not only duration, 
but intrinſic worth ; under Which conſidera 
tion, and in compariſon with the eternal and 
uw. happineſs. of the next life; tlie ſhorty 

very ſhort enjoyments of the preſent, ſd 
far from being fit objects of our affection, will 
appear. not only a trifle, but as mere nothing; 
ing do ourſelves, in our uls'orabuſe of 
ters of the utmoſt ebe Pit eng 
2. To take up the other — the 
apes copia when he ſays, our life 


1 


bern. 49. — 411 
re is. hid in Chriſt, as implying, that our 
true, that is, our ſpiritual, liſe conſiſts in a 
contemplation of him, eng 
2 — 2. 01 21101 2 16546 e off 
with, there is no direction, no conſolation 
like that, which an attention to religion af - 
ſords which attention is moſt effectually 
ſpoiled, hy ſetting our affections on the objects 
of this word. Even the. reaſonable: enjay- 
ments of life, will grow vapid, if not-enlivened 
at the Game time heightens our reliſh, of them, 
and keeps us from abuſing. them; but the evil 
of life, without religion to help us in the ma- 
nagement of it, ſoon multiplies upon us, and 
grows intolerable, I ſay multiplies; becauſe 
ſetting our affections upon the objects of the 
— certainly enereaſes uncaſineſs 3 Which 
can be removed by liſtening to religion. 
when 4 calls us to withdraw 6ur affections 
from what gives us uneafinefs, and fixes them 
nine will giveins-comftarts!;. r Nine 

How many are more uneaſy than they 
good be; from a e een reflec- 
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mortal — who know-they are here but to- day 
Abe ſee the ſolid joys of heaven before 
tber, and are ſtepping into. eternity to- 
morrow Nienna e en A Rüdi r 
DODiur converſution with Chriſti our conſtant - 
m a to his precopts, und to 
promiſes, as it is the only mme fer Giving | 
us down happy in the nert life, ſo ib ieinhe - 
beſt means for leading us ea 1 
The more: we fix our affections on the objet 
of the world, the ane, 
to converſe with Chriſt the ſooner we forget 
him, and the ſooner we loſe — ct 
his hand ; as, on the other hand, che n 
We RL am ce and habituate our- 
8 | | ſelres 
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ſclyes to ſtudy his precepts and — 
his promiſes, the leſs reliſh ſhall we feel in 
the trifling and tranſitory enjoyments of this 
life; and conſequently the leſs liable a 
be to fix our affections upon them. | 
— —-— 

view of heaven before us which Chriſt hamm 
opened, ſo far to ſet aſide the preſent world, 
that it may hurt neither our virtue nor our 
quiet; let us ſtudy to be ſuperior, not only 
to its temptations, but to its Provecarions ; — 

its temptations are deadly, and its provoca- 
tions, if they do not always lead, to vice, al- 
as well as our quiet : — we may keep ourſelves 
pure from the one, and cool under the other, 
by a ſtrict attention to religion, by conſtantly 


| ing on the ſhortneſs and inſignificancy 
of the things about us, and by conſtantly en- 


deavouring to imitate the example, which 
_ Chriſt, who is the author, and will be the 
_ finiſher of our faith, hath ſet us — in his obe- 
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mee. have they which lev dy low nt 
uchi. ſhall offend then, | 


T 1 US fays the Plalmiſt—Now the law 
of God, of which the Pſalmiſt muſt be 
here underſtood, was the law of God which 
he ſpake by Moſes and the Prophets, with the 
moral lay, interwoven with both. 

This was, the religion, under which the 
Jews, lived ; by which they were to form 
their conduct; and from which they were to 
expect their happineſs. — So that loving the. 
Jaw of God, is loving and following the reli- 

Bon which God hath ſet before us. 

We, to whom God hath ſpoken by. Jeſus 
Chriſt — we who,.. beſides the knowledge we 
derive 2555 the law of Maſes and the Po- 

: 12 | _ ns | 
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phets, together with the moral law (which was 
the Plalmiſt's Hiruktion); have * of 
the Pfalmiſt's den ini text ont avider 
Foundation and ſtronger authority, and may 
well ſay, Great Great Peace have they who love 
te the law of God,” meaning, who. ſincerely 
love and x follow the ſalvation of 
Chriſt's goſpel ; — and for thoſe who * | 
— ſhall offend them.” - 
Not that they ſhall meet with nothing dif- 
areal; no evil, in their courſe through 
Human life that is not to be expected; 
but they ſhall be ſuperior to every thing they 
meet with of that kind: yet not ſo ſuperior, 
as not to feel or not to regard what gives 
them uneaſineſs or what gives them pain — 
that is unnatural and abſurd to pretend; but 
their attention to what their religion ſuggeſts 
and directs will give them internal ſatisfiction 
and peace of mind and that not unattended 
with external bleſſings, which will frequently 
force their way and claim attention; ſo that, 
however they may pant under the evils they 
meet with, nothing ſhall ſo offend them as to 
- make them turn aſide and leave the paths of 
virtue, in which the ange on Fe 
2 nk ſecures them, 


ow 
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Peace is what all men reliſh; except the 
wicked ; peace is what all men wiſn for — 
but all do not enjby'; none perhaps enjoy 
peace free from all in whatever ; — 
which are of various forts, and of various 
tives as p peace itſelf is of various kinds, 'the 
moſs raltable of all which is peace of 
mind, e ee eee. 
ee. 
Now | out inkefudl peace may "be: inter- 
tupted either by what we do ourſelves, of 
by what others do to us, that is, by ſin, 
or by' ſuffering z — over both of theſe, our 
love of God's law, that is, our Chriſtian faith 
A p have great influence. : 
1. As to fin— great peace, indeed, have 
they (if ſuch there be) whoſe love of God's 
law, whoſe Chriſtian faith and obedience; pre- 
vents them from ever falling into ſin; whoſe 
conſtant and whoſe uninterrupted delight 
is, in cage following the precepts, and 
promiſes of Chriſt's goſpel; and 
N bn eee 


* 


of us to try the experiment, than for any of us 
to draw, of attend to, the higheſt deſcription 
that can be given of it. — Nor leſs. peace have 
they, who, though they have fallen into fin, 
| ae.not habitually plunged i into it, but (by the 
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| grace of God thru oh a ry love of him 
| * and his Sed, bur fte, can be 8 | 
=: from it, by, a | hearty Chriftian faith a nd p prac- 
5 tical feperitahce. "ty, both thele caſes, grea gy 
VB very i the” peace of thoſe who 
avoid, and of thoſe who « can get rid of, a 2 
* A e fene 
c Eid f che fevereſt of all 
3 2 Were e 
. Pede! % 3 
. Wben others break in to interrupt our peabe, 
| we may repel their affault, we , may b bear if; 5 
But When "ourſelves interrupt our own peace, 
by habitual fin, we find it difficult, either to 
repel or to ber the inſult ; — we thould find 
it quite impracticable to remove it, but by the 
application of that temedy repentance and 
faith) which Chriſt himſelf hath preſeribed, 
and which Chriſt himſelf hath promiſed, (hail 
be . ; 2 a 
1 Win — that comes 4 | 
Fl the hand of God, or not without God's | 
permiſſion (perhaps by his appointment) from 
the hand of man. As to the former, great 
| peace of mind they needs muſt have under the 
; fufferance of evil (be it what it may), from 
| his hand whoſe law they love, and conle- 
| quently i in whoſe appointments as well as in 
. 10 Vhoſe 


- 
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whioſe permiffions they moſt readily acquieſce. 
The ſufferings we may feel of God's appoint- 
ment eaſily diſcover themſelves ; nor can we 
be miſtaken in aſcribing the ſufferings we feel 
from man to God's permiſſion, when we con- 
fider his governing wiſdom and over 
us, which our faith and truſt in his perſec- 
tions do kabitually and OT Tos 


us. 

The fufering womay feet tom God's band 
arid appointment we cannot controul, and 
muſt ſubmit to; under the ſufferings we 
may feel from man by God's permiſſion, we 
are” indeed allowed more power both in pre- 
venting and in managing them ;—with reſpect 
to both theſe points (on which ſo much de- 
ds), we ſhall find the Plalmiſt's aſſertion 
1 my text moſt amply verified — that they 
who loye God's law, who are influenced and 
<condadted by their Chriſtian religion, have 
F 


ug 0 man's making than of God's ſending. 
Moſt of th offences i human lk ariſe from 
5 14 the 
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the ungoverned appelites and paſſions of meg, 5 
which religion beſt controuls ; and they who | 
moſt. love and apply its. influence, as they beſt 
manage themſelves, ſo are they the beſt able 
to manage the offences which others throw 
before them ; and may well meet with greater 
peace, as they themſelves contribute leſs: of 
their own conduct to make diſturbance, and 
as they check the growth of it from others. 
In ſhort, the religious good man is che beſt 
friend to himſelf and to the community he lives 
in; — he enjoys peace within himſelf, and 
ſpreads peace all around him, that is, his con- 
duct has a,natural tendency to promote both. 
| — Thus the goſpel of Chriſt is ſaid to bring 
ce on earth, from its intention and natural 
effect, if well received and well followed. It | 
deſtroys not the real merit of the goſpel, that 
the perverſeneſs and wickedneſs of men pre- 
vent its natural good effect; nor ſhould it 
diſcourage the religious good. man, that tho 
ſame cauſe interrupts the good effect of his 
conduct, in purſuing his own peace, and ſe- 
curing the peace of others, — Two. things he 
may depend upon ſecuring, which are well 
unn every ws he 2 be e of, 
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cannot interrupt, and which thoſe who dili- 
gently ſeek them ſhall eternally poſſeſ.. 
May we all ſtudy, and conſtantly obſerve, 
this-uſeful and important leſſon of loving the 
law of God, of loving and practiſing the reli- 
gion he has given us by his Son Chriſt Jeſus 
La religion, which if well followed, will ſet 
us at peace within ourſelves, and the world: 
at peace around us — or, will ſupply us with 
ſtrength and comfort to make our way through 
the iiftubances: it Þ any phat ages us and 
around us. ins BR eee t — 5 
«000; e 43637 int ne. e brief 
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But Fs he faw the wind, baiferoue, Ae 
Re to, ink, en 
ing, Lord, fave s. 


T. Peter e bimſelf among 
Saviour's diſciples by a warm and og 5 
diſpoſition — a diſpoſition, which, though 
ſometimes, uſeful, frequently does more harm 
than good: it produces confidence ; which ill 
fuits the imperfection of our beſt abilities, 
and, by hiding our weakneſſes, betrays us 
Into them. . 
We need not aſk — what it was that put 
1 Peter on making the extraordinary ptppoſal 
his going to Jeſus on the water. Hoe could 
not want proof of Jeſus s miraculous power, 
after having had fo much. Nor did he want 
** that what he faw on the water was 
rally 


14 — erm. gg. 


ceally:Jolun; and hot un apparition, 'after the 
diſcovery Jeſus made of himſelf. But the joy 
that diſcovery. occaſioned, ſucceeding o quick 


after tho affright the bud beadliny” had fuch 
effect of tranſport on Peter, that he aſked he 
knew not what, and he knew: not "why 4 
only, the ſooner he could get up to his bleſſed 
maſter, the ſight of whom had ſo ſeaſonably 
relieved them, the better; — as to any appre - 
benſion of danger, he gave it up, to the con- 
viction and confidence he felt from Jeſus's 
invitation, that he would take care of him. 
in this Peter was right; but, finding that he 
did not walk on the very ſurface of the water, 


2 ee eo dh ad de wind oe 
hard, de thought he was going to fink, a 


enced out to Jeſus to fave him. 


Confidence and timidity, though red 
qualities, do ſometimes meet together — they 
met in St. Peter — whoſe confidence prompted 
him with. the defire of going on the water, 
where his timidity ſeized Him, and made hing 
cry out for help; which Jeſus'immediately gave 


| him, and with it this repiger for his fink 


O thou of little faith, 'gpherefore didſt tho 
doubt? Not that Jeſus, in thus reprov= 
ing · St. Peter's -timidity, approves' of his con- 
EE. 0 Ms Waters but he blames 
err "his 
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his miſtruſt in that power, his confidence in 
Which had prompted him to take this ſtep; 
hich was certainly an unneceſſary one, hows 
er Jeſus indulged him in ĩt, that he might be 
made ſenſible of hisweaknelswhichhis forward 
and warm temper would not let him feel. 
A zealous and warm temper ſets itſelf un- 
neceſſary work, which hath often muck-mife 
chief or no merit in it. St. Peter would have 
avoided a great oonſternation, had he kept in 
the boat; from whence, previous to Peter's 
deſire, Jeſus did not call him; nor did Jeſus 
commend him for leaving it, or blame the 
other diſciples for not following him. 
Oyr neceſſary duty is ſufficient for our atten- 
tion, and for his approbation who hath ſet it 
before us; but when zeal, or vanity, prompts 
OO. duty, the work is of our own ſet- 
ting; and we may judge how it will end, 
by conſidering what ſets us to work ; for anal 
and vanity muſt work up to confidence am 
pride —ſo that our Sayiour's. care of this for- 
vad apoſtle was better ſhewn by lifting him 
ant of the water when he was beginning 10 
fink, chan it would have been, had be batried 
him ſmoothly on the furface without 
Fanger; the indulgence of ſuch à mirarle in 
W might have cralted him and 
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diſcouraged the other diſciples z. at the 1 
time that it would haye implied our Saviour 's 
approbation of a raſh and unneceffary action. 
had the tranſaction been 1 conducted as P | 
| Thew there was no danger in it. | 
There is a confidence which becomes. 1 
and which we ſhould cheriſh 1 in our minds, 
when (in the courſe, and within the I mite, 
of duty), after ufing our beſt endeavours, . we 
hope for ſuccels and rely on God's providence 
for 4 it; this is religious confidence in Him 3 
—bit when, out of this courſe, and beyond 
theſe. limits, we make warm attempts with 
an aſſurance of ſucceſs, this is truſting. in 
ourſelves, or truſting too much in God, and 
we are not to Wonder or complain i if we do 
not ſucceed. 

_"" Thecaſei is the fame, when, from an over- ö 
weening | 0 inion of our virtue, we put our- 
ſelves in 1 way of vice; either by f negle& 
ok dhe means, by a uſe of which cf may be 

guarded againſt: it, or, by ſeeking opportuni- 
ties to combat it, that” we may ſhew our pro- 
0 wels in reſiſting it; which i is direly contrary 
to our Saviour 8 command, who bids us pray, 
that « * we may not be led into temptation "ro 
A, DIO we cannot uſe with any, propriety, 
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Our Sorin ll For to hone 10 wht 
ſort of creatures, he gave this command; and 
we ſenſibly feel why he gave it—and that he 
Lindly bids us pray, not to be led into that, 
which we are ſo little able to withſtand. _ 
But this tranſaction of St. Peter Gurther 
ſhews how it may be with us, in our en- 
deayqurs to get at Chriſt, even through a 
diſcharge of our neceſſary duty. — His call is 
encouraging, and we may depend upon bis 
conte of us; but we are to remember our omen 
weakneſs as well as his power, and not expeft 
that our way muſt needs be on a ſmooth ſur- 
face, and that we ſhall meet with no bojſter- 
ous wind to affright us. This will ſuppreſt 
our confidence; which, neither becomes us 
nor befriends us.—But then we ſee too, when 
danger beſets us, to whom we are to call 
for help, and how ready the arm of Chriſt 
is to ſave us. This will give us encourage 
ment for ſtanding up to duty, and remove guc 
fears of under it. | TY 
' Cheilt's.reproof of St. Peter ſhews on what 
we are to depend in getting at him 0 
_ < thay of little faith, wherefore didſt thou 
doubt?“ Faith in . Chriſt is a necellary, 
and « fufficient ſupport of duty. We cannot 
dee Quty, if wo bare not faith in Chu: 
nor 
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vor ſhould we throw up duty, if we have. — 
Yet there are thoſe who boaſt in diſcharging 
 theirduty without having any faith in Chriſt ; 

but it is a duty of their on ſetting,” not of 
God's appointing; who, as he hath ſet a law 
for rational creatures to- walt by, has alſo ſet 
another, not a contrary, but a neceſſury law, 
for ſinful creatures to be /aved by. This law 
ariſes from the gracious work of Chriſt in 
faving ſinful man, and contains his no lefs 
_ gracious commands and promiſes. Attention 
to theſe is duty which we cannot ſet about 
without faith in him who hath” ſet them be- 
fore us. And this faith, which is neceſſary 
for fetting about this duty, is ſufficient to 
ſupport us in it, if we cheriſh and employ it 
in our hearts by a conſtant attention to it; 
otherwiſe, if difficulties diſturb and affrighten 
our attention to this faith, ſo that it loſes its 

vigour, we preſently feel ourſelves in St. Peters 
condition, ſtruggling » vids n waves Nr 880 a 
ginning to fink. r 5 
Den indeed we may ſollow 9. Peer 
example (not in leaving the boat) but in calling 
to Chriſt for help in our diſtreſs. — is true, 


it is our own folly if we run ourſelves into un- 


A ore eee . 
7 1 t f ir boring 


lovinginerey'of Chris e ud be dns 
to ſaye us wbenever we call upon him. 

: A-confiderativn this; which muſt greatly 
Bigben our love for Chriſt; ſo liable as we 
are to need his help, on all occaſions; but” 
eſpecially then, When we feel ourſelves ſink- 
ing under a fenſe of our paſt due or Preſent 


diffculti es. NH j 


It Was An e aerkinble character beg 
ant! ſaving, that Chriſt continually ſhewedd 
himſelf during his abode among us; he 
e went about doing good; and whether he 
went by land or water, we ſee, his hand was 
ſtretehed out to heal and to deliver. And 
when he left this earth to take his feat in 
beaven; he ſent down, and ſtill continues, his 

Holy Spirit among us, to help our infirmi- 
ties, . us in corals e 
eulties. Are . 

This tranſaction Web of gt. Peter * 
geſts to us a comfortable leſſon for the ſup- 
port and encouragement of our faith, duri 
our paſſage through this ſtate of duty and of 

trial; in which we have much to fear, but 
through 4 Chriſtian faith, we have more 9 


great and true point of oondurt Bes in o 
tempering our fear with our faith, that nei- 
Vor. II. SS ">< War 


encourage us in meeting it; and where our 
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ther may det, We . 1 e 
each other. 5 f (ag ws} 
Fear a 5 foul oak yy Ins 
it; and, as we ſee in the natural world, that 
vegetation; proceeds beſt with a due mixture 
of warmth, and moiſture, : ſo the; ſoul is in 
| beſt vigour under the united influence of reli - 
gious fear and religious faith; the former of 
which ſhould be ſo exerciſed, as not to lead 
us either into ſuperſtition on the one hand, 
or deſpondency on the other; and the latter, 
ſo as not to lead us to preſumption. Under 
which caution we ſhall ever find it of advan · 
tage to cheriſh in our ſoul a faith and reliance 
upon Chriſt, as a ſure, means for our being 
conſtant and ſteady in his ſervice, as well as 
e eee eee ſatis faction in our 

eonduct. | 7 7k At arti 1 
We may well hon faith and hows upon 
Chriſt, from what he hath done, and is ever 
ready to do, for us. Under which conſidera- 
dur on weakneſs and inconſtancy, we ſhould 
entertain none of Chriſt's power and goodneſs. 
After the very great and numerous zokens, he 
has given of his love and regard for us, it 
wers impious as well as ungrateful to ſuſpect 
* e een or, 
| that 


Seem: 49. e ee 
that he will ſuffer us to fall, when we anxiouſiy 
lay hold of his mercy. and truth to ſave us. 
.. When therefore the falſe enjoyments of fin 
give way. under un, and we are beginning ta 
ſink in the waves of guilt and diſmay — we 
ſee our remedy the arm af Chriſt is ready 
and able to hold us up — and it is only the 


arm of Chriſt that can. Had Peter been 


alone on the water, with only bis own natu- 
ral ſtrength about him, his conſternation 
would not have ſaved him; nor 
ance fave the ſinner, without 


fink; as it may be had for alking, 8 
F 
it. 12 
This faith in Chriſt then we ſhould dili- 
gently- cheriſh, - if we would be ſafe; nor 
ſhould the waves of this troubleſome. world, 
its difficulties and trials, affright us, when we 
refloct, who it was that permitted St. Peter 
to walk on the water to him: the power 
which ſupported him from finking in the 
fluid element can ſupport us, ever inclined as 
we are to fink, firſt into fin, and thence into 
Aran wr au de zee OF; . 
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Peter for Chriſts help, and not miſtfuft nie 
power and will to give it. 

St. Peter walked ſafe on the water {6 long 
as he truſted in Chriſt's power to ſupport Him 
— when he began to miſtruſt that, he began 
to fink — his heatt ſank" firſt, and then His 
body ; and his courage yielded before che 
waters. 273 C200 ene ee 

Surely, with Chriſt at hand to affiſt and 
protect us in the courſe of our duty, there is 
nothing that ſhould diſhearten us; nor art we 
in danger, but when we are diffident, and our 
minds are fixed more upon the wind and the 
waves, the hardſhips and hazards that threaten 
us, than upon the grace and power of Chriſt, 
who takes the charge of us. Vet even then, 
when Tur fearfulneſs, like St. Peter's, makes 
us ready to fink, Chriſt's arm will be ſtretched 
out to us, if aar petition, like St. Peter 8s, 
be addrefled to him with, carneftneſs and ä 
hncerity: | = 

To conclude. Let us, thirou gh the Gbele 
courſe af our duty, and under all dangers 
and difficulties belonging to it, look up to 
Chriſt.— He can and will fave us, if we ſhew. 
ourſelves defirous to be ſaved, by applying 
thoſe means which he hath appointed for u 
. | 


If 
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If the guilt of fin threatens, like a flood, 
to overwhelm us, let us with fincere repent- 
ance apply ourſelves to him, who ſhed his 
blood to waſh away that guilt. — Yet, let ys 
not depend on the ſervice of our lips, but, 
let us lay our ſouls before him, in due humi- 
lity and contrition ; which, ſtained though 
they be, nay dyed, in fin, Chriſt will cleanſe, 
and will accept. He will not deſpiſe the 
fainteſt eſſays of the honeſt ſoul, that faith- 
fully ſtruggles for more liberty, and will aſſiſt 
it in all its attempts and endeavours to be 
8＋— — 
Finally. If difficulties, or even ſufferings, 
aſſault and tercify our conſtancy, let us look 

up to Chriſt; who himſelf underwent the 
ee ol and who will not fail 
to aſſiſt and ſtrengthen thoſe who are follow- 
ing him in that track of duty, and to reward 
—— greatly, in proportion to their greater 
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i at the taſty 
As for the tranſgreſſore;! they ſhall periſh toges 


tber; and the end of the nx 1 | 
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＋ HE proſperity. of the wicked. cannot 
indeed eſcape our obſervation in human 


life, and thoſe. who think partially. on this 


matter are apt to be diſturbed at it, as if it 
impeached the juſtice of Providence, . Even 
the Pſalmiſt himſelf, under a partial nw 
upon it, was ſtaggered —** My feet, a PR 

« were almoſt gone, my ſteps had wel 


F* flipt,” i. e. I was in doubt, and in — 


of diſbeliexing the care of Providence ** and 
-m ces s eee by the inen of th 
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236 The miſerable End Sem. g 
„ why ?. I was grieved at the wicked; Ido 
*« alſo ſee the ungodly in ſuch proſperity and 
« I ſaid; Then haye I cleanfed my heart in vain, 
« and waſhed my hands in innocency.? 
But upan enlarging his/-obfervation,” and 
having recourſe to his religion, which he calls 
' going into the ſanctuary of God, he corrected 
his thoughts, when he underſtood the end of 
theſe men—** namely, how thou doſt ſet them 
« in ſlippety places, and caſteſt them down, and 
deſtroyeſt them: Ol hom ſuddenly do they 
*« conſume, periſn, and come to a fearfubend!” - 
Our reflection on the proſperity of the 
wicked is , when we conſider «only 
their preſent condition l. and fach reflection 
is not only partial, but dangerous; as it 
may not only tempt us to charge God foo- 
liſhly, as beſtowing his bleſſings where they 
are not deſerved, but may farther tempt us to 
imitate practices, "which, however wicked, 
we ſee are ſo ſucceſsful, We ſhould conſider, 


not ſo much what the wicked are at preſent, | 
as what will be their future condition — what 

change they may meet with, even before they 
leave this world; and what puniſhment 'cer. 
tainly awaits them in the next. Examples in 


human life warrant the one part of this deli- 


beration, and God's expreſs declarations-'in 
holy W * the other. 500 n we” 
[4 


1 


a of  profiigate Sinners, 
1. is certainly not for want of due warn 
ing, if at any time men find their wicked 
practices ſinking under them, and theils 


falling quiek into ſhame and deſtruction; if 


here in the fight af men (which might be 
haſtening Juſtice faſter: than is conſiſtent — 


4 


warn men againſt thinking themſelves ſecure 
in their wicked practices, and therefore ſhould 
P 
Wann. 


— 95 all and it were woll, aw 
would think as well as talk of them, and treat 
them not merely as matter of news, but as 4 
ſerious and 3 for ſuch they are, 
to good as well as wieked men, as it prompts 
good men to ſet a juſt value on that integrity, 
under which they are ſafe from ſuch miſery, 
and tesches wicked men to ſuſpet their lau. 
rity under ſuch practices as lead to it. A e 
HFHoneſt men feel a ſecret applauſe, — 
ſequently an encouragement of their conduct, 
in being faſe from the miſery. which they of. 
ten ſee before them, arifing from diſhoneſt 
practices; and if on ſuch occaſions they: /ufer, - 


n under the pity they ſeel for the guilt of 
others, 
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138 die 19//trable Ed germ. ge. 
others, will reflect what it muſt be to ſuffer 
under that guilt, was it their own: This re- 
flection ſerves to fix them in their honeſty, 
and in the prudent reſolution of patiently 
writing upon God, rather than impatiently 
throwing” themſelves into deſtruction. By 
6 keeping innoceney, and taking heed: to 
« the "thing kur is right,“ they already expe- 
rience that mind, which is far more 
worth than all the  enjoyments of ill-gotten 
Vealch, but infinitely preferable to the puniſb- 
ment of it. And if, in this ſituation, the 
honeſt man ſhould have any occaſton to recol. 
teR; where he once had his integrity attacked, 
where © his feet were almoſt gone. and his 
ſteps bad well nigh flipped,” the joy be 
now feels for having eſcaped it, makes him 
wrap his integrity Rill' cloſer about him, and 
fills his mind with a reſolution, ſufficient to 
guard him againſt any attacks for the future. 
Me often difcover an infatuation, attending 
wicked practices — which every man eaſily 
diſcerns in the conduct of others, but many 
are ſo unhappy, as not to ſuſpect in them 
ſelves, till they are made ſenſible of it, not 8 
_ Its operation, but by its conſequences. 
Generally ſpeaking, every man is a 
I natural ee ear N 
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149 The myſcrable End 
ſtanding, when bereft of i bh bet upprt, ail 
him too. 0 ir | 

Nor is it any ee eee 
tion, that thoſe, who have long ſtudied to 
deceivo others, ſhould at laſt deceive them- 
ſelves.; for-their former ſucceſs, if it improyes 
their cunning, heightens their confidence too, 
fo that, by flattering themſelves with their own 
abilities, they overlook what is plain, or depend 
upon what ĩs weeks, and. tings a a tal into 
a diſcoveryx. 

+ There is a * faying oaks 8 
— too much truth in it to be deſpiſed) that 
the devil drops or forſakes men on ſuch occa- 
Fons; — having held them up in their wicked 

practices, till he has ſecured. them his own, 
he lets them fall into diſcovery, and deſtruc- 
tion.—It is very true (for ſcripture. tells ug 
ſo), that every man, when he is tempted, 
is drawn aſide by Eis own, /uſts.” . No 
man is wicked, but he has, within and from 
himſelf, both the motive and the will to be 
| fo; yet. this hinders not but. that our. ſpiri- 
tual enemy, the devil, may be aiding and 
aſſiſting to both. We know not, indeed, how 
al ſpirits work, but that they are buſy about 
us, we are warranted to ſay z they work not 


wickedneſs i in us, without our own invitation, 
; | nor 


r * 
* 
* * 
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nor can they work miſchief abu us, bc ur = 


der God's permiſſion; yet, by their powers if 
ſituation among us, they may.adminiſter occa- 


fion and affiftance'to the wicked purpoſes of 


men, and what they can adminiſter, they cat | 
withdraw; and, as their whole defign in help- 


mg us is to ruin us, their work recent in 
natural order, when, after affiſting men to be 
wicked, they expoſe them to their fate 
If wickedneſs did not blind the underftand-' 
ing, men would ſee (and deteſt when they feef 


under whoſe aſſiſtance, and to ſerve whoſe phr- 


poſes, they are acting, when they are ſtudyin 
and practiſing the tricks of diſhoneſty—wheh, 


with much' ingenuity and ſucceſs, "they Hang 


one fraud upon another, till BH chain breaks 


with its own weight, and a chain ſucceeds, 
| which fetters them to death. e 
And, if wickedneſs did not blind the un⸗ 


derſtanding, men would ſee (and be reclaimed 


when they ſee) for what anxiety, for WIRE 
ſhame and anguiſh, which meet them in diſnb⸗ 
neſt practices, they relinquiſh the peace ani 
pleaſure which attend the paths of Honeſty! 
Anxiety wicked men muſt feel,  confeienitious 
_ and anguiſh of mind, long before they 
meet public ſhame” and the anguiſh of” 


priſon.” No man who is a rogue gt heart, and 
buſy 
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buſy in his Ribs: goes ent bed, lleeps 
ſweetly there, or riſes thence with comfort. 
However he may (as indeed he muſt): riſe 
with all his wits about him — he riſes too 
with all his fears about him. All men muſt 
die! yet — how — is another and a material 
queſtion. The good man, who riſes from his 
bed to the honeſt buſineſs of the day, knows (nor 
is affrighted at the knowledge) that his next 
ſleep may be in the grave; yet, with this thought 
about him, he can nevertheleſs ſet himſelf 
chearfully to his buſineſs, can ſucceed; and be 
bappy in it. — Not 1o the rogue —— who, 
though he be hardened in wickedneſs, has 
never yet (let him deny it if he can), ſo har- 
dened himſelf againft reflections, as not to feel 
them, however he may be too hard to be 
mended by them; — they affright him, he ſhuns 
them; they purſue him, he goes to bed with 
them, dreams of them, and riſes with them. 
An honeſt man may think of the grave, but a 
rogue is ever thinking of the ga/lows - with 
the view of that conſtantly before him, he 
forces an appearance of gaiety, yet is inwardly. 
miſerable — he is ſurfeited with wicked pur- 
poſes, yet he cannot diſcharge himſelf of 
| them ——he feels ner {many one” \ 


* 
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and is equally afraid to obey. or diſabey his 
commands 3 — thus. he | proceeds to bit work. 
not with alacrity, but in deſpair — as if the 
deeper he plunges the fafer he will be. 
It is not. what may be thus. painted, but 
what men. fal, that does the good; and real 
examples, which daily abound, when ſeriouſly 
conſidered, teach more effectually than de- 
ſcription. . Jet, tis a melancholy truth, that 
ſuch real examples of miſery, ariſing from diſ- 
honeſt practices, abound more and more among 
us, as if ſuch examples, inſtead of diſcoura- 
ging men from the like diſboneſty, encouraged 
them to imitate it. Among the loweſt claſs 


of the people, many, who are ſpectators at. = 


one public execution, are ſufferers at the next ; 
and, higher up in life, many who read and 
diſcuſs the caſe of others, and their miſerable 
condition, lay down the news-paper, and go. 
to commit the ſame crimes. . This ſhews a 
| hardineſs and ſtrength of wickedneſs, of which 
it were eaſier to point out the cauſe than the 
remedy : but ſuch inſtances, though too many; 
are, I hope, fewer than the inſtances of thoſe, 
who are the better for ſeeing in others What 
may be the end of their own, wickedneſs, and 
that there is no ſecurity in diſhoneſt practices. 
They may hold up for a while, and they may 

* * 


144 e miſerable Ed OP) 
{ſcribe it to their own cunning that they do ſbw, 
but they had better eſteem it, what it truly 
is, the forbearance of God; yet, whatever be 
their courſe, whether longer or ſhorter, or 
however ſupported, their 'end will not be 
peace; —even if they are allowed to die in 
their beds, they will feel little fatisfaQtion - 
from having eſcaped the puniſhments of this 
world, when they Took back on. their paſt life, 
and ſee (what they cannot eſcape) the punith- 
ments of the next world open before them. 
When men are become abandoned and har- 
dened in their wicked practices, no ſerious 
conſideration is likely to lay hold of them; 
but, till they are ſo, there are many wich 
may be ſet before them, each of which are 
fo ſtrong, that it were needleſs to ſay which 
is ſtrongeſt. One I will mention, which is, 
that when men ſuffer death for a crime com- 
mitted againſt the laws of their country, they 
muſt be judged at God's tribunal” for more 
guilt than they die for — not only for the 
crime itſelf, but for its conſequences,” which; 
in proportion as they bring miſery on othets, 
tay additional guilt to the criminal's account. 
It may be ſaid, when men have thrown Way 
all regard for themſelves, they are ho 
to feel any regard for their families; yet 


rm. 30. f profiigate. Sinners. 145 
that man muſt be hardened indeed (and that 
hardneſs: muſt itſelf be the very greateſt of 
crimes) who at his laſt hour does not feel 
2%, as well as anguiſb, in the thought that 
he leaves his innocent family overwhelmed in 
4 Miſery; which be has thrown: upon them. 
Under chis diſtracting thought of their miſery 
here, added to his own, of where he is going, 
at what rate would he gladly purchaſe back 
thoſe hours, whilſt he was yet free from his 
crime, or but Juſt engaged in it! Let thoſe 
then, who now enjoy ſuch hours, learn hence, 
how to value their condition, and be very care- 
ful to preſerve it. ; 

_ How different is the end of the honeſt man ! 
who, under the influence of religion and inte- 
grity, has gone through the duties of his ſta- 
tion with a good conſcience, and now finiſhes 
his courſe with reputation, and without fear. 
The integrity which he held faſt through life 
comforts him in death, and, as he ſtands on 
the brink of eternity, he can look back ward 
or forward without diſmay; — he looks back 


on a quiet and uſeful life, and forwards to a _ | 


happy one. He has enjoyed what he is leaving, 
which, be willingly relinquiſhes for far greater 
enjoyment where he is going and — (what 
cloſes his eyes in peace), be leaves his family 
': Vas. Be L happy 


4 


happy behind ikdhwaeito follow him in thoſe 
bleſſings of Providence, which he has enjoyed, 
till they follow him to thoſe immortab bleſ- 
'which he ſees before him, and to which 
he is now ready to take his flight. ' | -/ 

God grant we may all, not only wiſh, but 
; to © die the death of the'uonesT MAN, 
and that our laſt end may be like his!“ 
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for the ſalvation of man, is the ſub- 
ject of the preſent ſeaſon. A greater or more 
uſeful fubject cannot employ our thoughts, 
If we conſider the event itſelf, it excites our 
admiration; if we conſider the end, to which 
it was directed, it ſhould excite both our 
admiration and our gratitude. * And though 
there be more in this fubject than we can 
comprehend, yet there is enough intelligible 
for rational and pious uſe; fo much as, when 
e6fifidered with ani honeſt and ſober heart, wi 
make us wiſe unto ſalvation, * not fo 
me as, Soc. | | 
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148 The Incarnation of Chriſt. Serm. 51. 
Ln bringing about the recovery of fallen 
man, the great matter lay in the conflict (if 
we may be allowed to call it ſo), between the 
divine jaſtice and the divine mercy, — Mercy 
pleaded for pardon, juſtice required ſatisfac- 
tion. If juſtice alone had taken place, we had 
been loſt ; if mercy alone had taken place, the 
honour and authority of God had been deba- 
ſed. The point then was, fince neither of 
theſe attributes were to be exerciſed ſo as to 
exclude the other, how they might be exer- 
ciſed, fo as to leave room for each other 
how to make divine mercy and divine 
juſtice meet together, and to find a method, 
in which God might at the ſame time expreſs 
his mercy to finners, and vindicate 175 own 
honour and authority. | 
And is it not a ſuggeſtion of e common ſenſe 
and common modeſty, that nothing but di- 
vine wiſdom can find a method, by which 
divine mercy and divine juſtice can co-operate 
in ſuch a work? and when ſuch method is 
found and appointed by divine wiſdom, is iʒt 
at all wonderful, that human wiſdom cannot 
comprehend what it could not diſcover? or, 
is it a reaſon for rejecting ſuch method, that 
ve cannot N all that beloags to 
5 it 7 | 


Nothing 
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Nothing ſurely is plainer, than that ſinners 
Wende could haye neither power to find 
or dignity to propoſe ſuch a method. We 


may well venture to ſay, that no created being 


could have ſuch power and dignity. If God 
be offended, none but God can propoſe 
the terms, on which he will be reconciled. 
The offenders themſelves cannot propoſe any. 
For though this may be done between man 
and man, where there is an equality of nature, 
yet it cannot take place between God and 
man, where there is no ſuch equality. Man 
indeed may, naturally and reaſonably, apply 
himſelf to ſome method which he may wiſh, 
may hope, might. be ſucceſsful in working his 

. reconciliation with God]; but he cannot apply 
himſelf to any method, which he can be aſ- 
cured will be ſucceſsful, but to ſuch only as 
God himſelf thinks fit to appoint, | Superior 
beings, though not concerned in man's offence, 
cannot propoſe any terms, becauſe, though 
they are ſuperior to man, they are yet at an 


infinite diſtance inferior to God, and to make 
them propoſing terms between the offence of 
man and the juſtice of God, and reconciling the 
oppoſite demands of divine mercy and divine 
juſtice, is maning finite creaturesjudges of what 
is 
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159 De Incarnatian of Cbriſ. Serm. 53. 
is infinite, and abſurdly places an umpire Wit. 
the ſupreme. _ F720 | 
If chen none but God can interpoſe to lane 
fallen man, it muſt be a material point to be 
aſſured, that he who did interpoſe to ſave him 
was God ; and being aſſured of that, we have 
the higheſt reaſon to be ſatisfied of the. efficacy 
of what he did. Since here is a perſon under- 
takes to make reparation for the offended ma- 
jeſty of God, who is of the ſame dignity and 
power with him againſt whom the offence is 
committed; in conſequence of which 3 the 
honour which is rendered to God by his obe · 8 
dience is proportionable to the diſhonour 
which God received by man's diſobedience. 
For every inſtance of offence is the greater, 
in proportion to the dignity of him againſt, 
| whom it is committed; man's offence, theres. 
fore; againſt God muſt be, on that account, 
the greateſt, Again, every inſtance of honour, iz 
the greater, in proportion to the dignity of him 
who yields it; therefore the honqur yielded a 
So that when Chriſt the Son of God pr pals 
to make ſatisfaction to God for man's offence, 
there is the greateſt honoup propoſed, in repa - 
ration of the greateſt diſhonour ; and, as. he 
KT, ts ER Een who. 
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who interpoſes for dur reconeiliation is of the 
ſame dignity. and power, becauſe he is of the 
ſame nature, with him whom we have offend- 
ed, we feel that aſſurance in the efficacy of 
what he bath done, which m6 ond noe foe | 
but from his interpoſition alone. | 

Our whole duty of faith and obedience to 
Chriſt is built upon the act of his redeeming 
us from the guilt and puniſhment of ſin; a 
the whole merit and efficacy of that act is 
built upon this circumſtance, that being God 
he became man to redeem us; it was this' 
eircumſtance which made his interpoſition in 
our fayour ſatisfaftory; This circumſtance 
© then highly merits our attention ; and, fined” 
ſo much is built upon our Redeemer's being 
God, it greatly behoves us to believe aye by 
aſſured that he was fo, 

Some venture acre 
others, without expreſsly denying it, endea- 
vour to repreſent” it as an indifferent matter, 
whether we believe it or not; and would per- 
ſuade both themſelves and others, that ſo 
long as they helieve Jeſus Chriſt to have 
deen a teacher ſent from God, to ſhew 
+ mankind their duty, and are careful to do as 
©-he teaches, no more is required of them. 
_ 9 reaches no farther 

| — 4 thay 


| . ene ne 
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or not at all, of the divinity of Jeſus: Chriſt, 
they cannot think properly of the redemption 
he has e IRE bre IN entirely DUR 
nana vs Nei itt 
Though the umz aſide chte s divinity is 
much to be ſuſpected as a ſtep towards ſetting 
| ade his precepts, yet theſe men do not diſ- 
tinguiſh themſelyes ſo much by their immora- 
lity as by their vanity and turbulent ſelf- en · 
ceit, which ſets them againſt eſtabliſhed opi- 
nions, however ſound, and leads them to attack: 
the fences of our eſtabliſhed religion. Con- 
ſiſtently enough for, the divinity of Chriſt ſet 
aſide, we ſhall be much at a loſs for the divinity 
of the religion he has ſet us; without which 
there will be hardly reaſon for its eſtabliſh- 
ment. The Chriſtian religion is built entirely 
on the ſatis faction Chriſt wrought for us; and 
that ſatisfaction ſtands entirely on his being 
God —for no created being could work it. 
A prophet may be ſent to teach, and his 
doctrine, if ſupported on divine teſtimony, is 
truly divine doctrine; but this is a part only, 

and an inferior part, of — ani have 
from Chriſt, who came nat only to teach us, 
8 and thereby to make ſatiſ- 
faction 
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faction to divine juſtice for the fins of man! 

kind ; and it is dur faith in this work of 

Chriſt, that is properly Chriſtian religion, and 

which denominates us Chriſtians; and, as it u 
the divinity of him, who wrought this ſa tiſ- 
Faction, that is the ſupport of our faith in it, 
- fo it is that which eminently __ * 
on our religion. 

Was Chriſt rally no more than a Wich 
theſe men would make no ſcruple to reduce him 
to the ſtill lower character of a held-preacher; 
quite conſiſtently — for it is every whit-as 
reaſonable, and as practicable, - to deprive 
- Chriſt of his divine commiſſion, as Eau 


bim of his godbead.. 
But thoſe who conſider Chriſt only as a 


prophet and teacher ſent from God, do not 
ſincerely act up even to that perſuaſion, when 
| they refuſe him his divinity ; for if they think 
_ themſelves © obliged to do as Jeſus ' Chriſt 

teaches, they muſt think themſelves obliged 
to believe what Jeſus Chriſt has declared, as 
well as to do- what he has commanded. 
Suppoſing it to be true, that Jeſus Chriſt is 
really God, it cannot be an indifferent matter, 
whether we believe he is ſo or not any more 
than, ſuppoſingit to be true, that he is a teacher 
neee * is an indifferent matter 
Whether 
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whether we do as he teaches or not; — and if 
theſe men can find enough in the ſcriptures 
for believing that Jeſus Chriſt is a teacher ſent 
from God, and for that reaſon think them» | 
ſelves obliged to practiſe his commands, they 
map, if they pleaſe, find enough there tog for 
- believing that he is truly God — and will be 
ſelf-condemned, if they think themſelves at 
liberty whether they believe it or net. 

This is what I propoſe to ſhew, by col. 
lecting ſome of thoſe paſſages in ſcripture, 
which are material for proving the divinity 
of Chriſt; and which I ſhall lay before you 
in as plain and intelligible a manner av' T 
Can. 
I have taken my.. text from $t. John's aol 
pel, a main part of the deſign in writing which 
ſeems to have been to aſſert the divinity of 
' Jeſus Chriſt, There were ſome, even then, 
who denied this point; and, other | 
liſts having already recorded his human ge- 
ang. St; John thought it proper 40 row. 
his divine original. 
Hie therefore, at his ſetting out, calls out 

Saviour neither Jeſus, nor Chriſt; the former 
being the name given him at his circumciſion, 
the latter the title belonging to his office, 


which he exerciſed thirty years after; naſa 
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of which, therefore, could with ſtrict propriety 
be applied to him before he was born of the 
virgin. The evangeliſt therefore, - laying 
alide ſuch titles as belonged to our Saviour 
after he was made man, takes up a name, 
which belonged to km (nere he was made fo 
— the Word, ge. 
This pre was; wel known both w Ja 
and Greeks. - It was well known to the Jews 
—for it was a cuſtom with them, in their 
ſynagogues, to have the Hebrew ſcripture 
read with an interpretation in the Chaldee- 
language, which was the language in com + 
mon uſe among them, the learned only under - 
ſtanding the antient Hebrew. This Chaldee 
interpretation being in common uſe, we may 
well preſume contained the common received 
notions of the Jews. Now this interpretation 
frequently uſes the title of he Word of Gad, 
for God himſelf, eſpecially in relation to bis 
creating the world; ſo that the Jews, being 
thus conſtantly taught, that the Hard of God 
ſignified Gad, and that the Word of G 
made all things, would readily underſtand 
the Evangeliſt, when he ſaid In the begin 
ning was the Word. — The Greeks too 
meaning for it; and its being ſo well known 


and 
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and underſtood, ſeems to account for the Evan- 
geliſt's (peaking of fo great a myſtery in fo brief 
® Manner. I 

The Evangeliſt : aſſerts five Fs, of him, 
whom: he calls the Word, — 1. That he 
% was” in the beginning. 2. That he was 

in the beginning © with God. 3. That he 
was God.“ 4. That he © created all 
de things.” 5. That he was made fleſh, 
% anddwelt among us. Now there can be no 
doubt, but that, by him who was made fleſh, 
and dwelt among us, the Evangeliſt 
means Jeſus Chriſt; and as little room is 
there to doubt, but that he, of whom the 
Evangeliſt aſſerts, that he was made fleſh,” 
is the fame, of whom he aſſerts that he was 
in the beginning” — that he was * with 
„ God — and that he was God.“ — All 
theſe aſſertions, therefore, laid together, are 
a manifeſt declaration of the divinity of 2 
Chriſt. 

This declaration is agreeable to what may 8 

be collected from other paſſages in ſcripture, 
and which, when laid together, plainly prove 
theſe two important points; 
1. That he, who was conceived ao 
born of the virgin Mary, and by name and 
title was Jeſus Chriſt, had a being before 
| he 


{Þ 
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he was conceived and born of the virgin 
2. That the being, which he had, was that 
one eternal being, by which he always was 
truly and properly God. 

The ſcripture proofs of theſe important 
points ſhall be ſet before you the next op- 
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| The Word wor made fiſh, and dwelt 


among us. 


'T the concluſion of my laſt diſcourſe 
I left theſe two important points to be 
1. That he, who was conceived and born 
of the virgin Mary, and by name and title 
was Jeſus Chriſt, had a being, before he 
was POET nad * of nn _ 


D was 
that one eternal being, by whinh he always 
was truly: and properly God. I am now to 
. e e e e e 
ae 

| 4. John · 


160 The Incarnation of Ghriff. Serm. 52. 
1. John Baptiſt gives this teſtimony of Jeſus 
Chriſt — This is he of whom 1 Ga He 
** that cometh after me is preferred before 
% me 3 for he was before me. John I. 15. 
It is well known that John Baptiſt was con- 
ceived of Elizabeth before Jeſus was con- 
ceived of the virgin Mary; that he was born 
before him, and that he entered upon his 
office before him. John Baptiſt therefore, in 
Aying that Jeſus © cometh. after him,” aſ- 
fames to himſelf a priority of time before the 
conception, birth, and office of Jeſus Chriſt, 
which cannot be denied him. But though 
in theſe words he aſſumes a priority of time, 
yet, in the next words, he yields to Jeſus. 
Chriſt a priority of dignity, when he ſays, 
* he is preferred before me.” What imme 
diately follows is introduced as the reaſon why 
he yields this priority of dignity to Jeſus Chriſt 
for he was before me; — which words, 
therefore, cannot imply a priority of dignity, 
for that is the very point which the Baptiſt 
had already juſt afſerted, and which theſe 
words are introduced to prove; and can we 
chink the Baptiſt meant to prove his point by 
repeating it ? Theſe words then muſt imply a 
my of time, and * mean that Jeſus 
att}, | Chriſt, 


i Om, 
- 


Cheiſt; who! appeared in the world after Jahn | 


Baptiſt, yet had a being beſore him. 


2 oy, 
. Our Saviqur gives this teſtimony of him - 


ſel —< Before Abraham was, I am i. e. I 


was, hada being, or exiſted, before Abraham. 


It is plain the Jews; to whom our Saviour 
was ſpeaking, underſtood him fo, by the reply 
they made to him. The expreſſion—** Lam” 


in other places of ſcripture, and has a ſingular 
ptopriety, as it means, not only exiſtence, but 


continued, eternal, exiſtence. When Moſes 


| aſked God for his name, God ſaid Tell the 

children of Iſrael, I am, hath ſent me 

e unto you, . e. the eternal being hath ſent 
me. 80 the Pſalmiſt — © Before the moun- 

e tains were brought forth, Or the earth 
£5 and the world were formed, even from 
everlaſting to everlaſting, Thou art.” — 
This is tho true tranſlation; to which ours 
has added the expoſition, ** God from cyet : 
*© laſting.” Nothing. you ſee, can be mor 
parallel — Before the mountains were 
brought forth, Thou atoms r Abta 
et ham was, Im 4 ˙ {niet 
er eee F 15) to bis Adil 
What, and if ye ſhall ſee the. Sen of Man 


n up where he, was before r; — Our 
wane „„ Saviour 


563 


for I was,” may ſeem unuſual, but it occurs 


162 The Incarnation of Chriff, Serm. 8. 
Saviour fays alſo, I came down from heaven 
4 to do the will of him who ſent me.” - 
- "Theſe Expreſſions imply, that our Saviour: 
had been in heaven before the time of his 
fpeaking in this'manner, Either, therefore, 
our Saviour had been in heaven before he was 
born of the virgin, or he had aſcended up 
thither, between the time of his birth, and 
the time of his ſaying this. But is the latter 
at all likely? — Our Saviour aſcended up into 
heaven after his reſurrection, but is it likely 
he had privately aſcended thither any time 
between his birth and that public aſcenſion ?— 
To what purpoſe? What evidence is there of 
it? It appears then, from our Saviour's own 
teſtimony, that he not only had a being be- 
e Abraham, but — __ he had a | being i in 
Leer a us now look at * ins in-ſerips 
ture as ſhew, that the being, which Jeſus 
Chriſt had before he was born among us 
in the fleſh, was that one eternal being by 
which he War was OY and FROpny 
Bod. 
. ie paul, in 5 epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
ſays. God, who in times paſt ſpake unto 
the fathers by the prophets, hath in theſe 
* laſt- days ſpoken unto us by his Son?! = 
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there is no doubt, but by his Son is hers 


meant Jeſus Chriſt ; — it follows in the very 
next words — © whom he hath appointed heir 
« of all things; by whom alſo he made the 
% worlds ;”—which muſt neceſſarily be meant 
of Jeſus Chriſt, as well as What goes before. 
E Here then is an expreſs declaration of St. 
Paul, that “ Jeſus Chriſt is he, by whom 
© God made the worlds.” 

Nothing can be a more conciſe proof of 
FR divinity of Chrift than his creating the 


| world,” Our reaſon will ſatisfy us, A 


world cannot be made by any created be- 
ing, and, as there are no intermediate orders 
between God and created beings, this forces 
us to conclude, that the maker of the world 
muſt be God concluſion fully confirmed 
by ſcripture, ' which expreſoly afſerts, that 
he who built all things is God; and 
when the ſame ſeripture as expreſsly a ſcribes 
the work of creation to Jeſus Chriſt, it 5 
follow ze that Jeſus brit 
God. 
41 st. Paul fays of Jeſus Chriſt; thee | 
_ * ing in the form of God, he thought it not 
Fe robbery” to be- r bat male 
4 + : | M 2 . >: PP 


d 
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. of a ſervant, being made in the nn 4 


| tc men. 


By Chriſt's taking upon him hi of a 
ſervant is meant his ſubſiſting. in human fla- 
ture; conſequently, by his being in the form 
of God, which is here deſcribed as a prior 
condition of Chriſt, muſt be meant his ſub- 
ſting 1 in the divine nature. Now the apoſ- 
1 e's argument for humility, which he is here 
purſuing from the example of Chriſt, will 
have no weight, if Chriſt did not really ſub- 
fiſt in human nature; but if he did, and the 
apoſtle means to expreſs ſuch real ſubſiſtence 
when he ſays, that ** he took on him the form 
of a ſervant” (or man), then it will follow, 
that when he ſays, © he-was in the form of 

« God,” he means by that to expreſs his 
real ſubſiſtence, in the divine nature; the uſe 
of the ſame phraſe.in both propoſitions im- 
_ plies, that the ſame. thing is meant in both. 
So that we have this aſſertion from the apoſtle 
— that Jeſus Chriſt, , who, in his former 
ſtate, was really God, in his ſtate of hu · 
miliation became as really man. And, 
leſt we ſhould drop ſhort, of a proper notion 
of Chriſt's divinity, the apoſtle expreſsly ſays, 
chat be eee of. God, as to be 


equal 


- 


* 2 ; 
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** equal with God. —But— — to whom will © 
«© ye equa} me, faith the Holy One? nothing 
but having the divine nature itſelf can make an 
equality with God. He therefore that did 
truly think himſelf equal with God, muſt be 
e to ſubſiſt in that one eternal inde- 
nature of God. 

eee eee e God thus 
Jeſcrides his own being — © I am the Firſt 
NV and I am the Laſt, and befide me there is no 
„ God.” In the Reyelations of St. John, 
Chriſt deſcribes his being exactly in the ſame 
terms — Lam Alpha and Omega, ARR 
and the Laſt. 
: Chriſt comforteth $t. John with the majedy 
of this. title — Fear not, I am the Firſt and 
the Laſt.” — He upholdeth the church of 


Smyrna by the fame deſcription — ** Theie' 


things faith the Firſt and the Laſt, which 
«was; dead and is alive. He aſcertaineth 
his coming to judgment with the fame decla- 
ration — I am Alpha and Omega, the Firſt 
<« dand the Laſt,” What ſhall we ſay then? 
In all theſe places the ſame title, the ſame de- 
ſcription is attributed to Chriſt; without any 
limitation, in the ſame eminence of expreſſion, 

in which it is attributed to the ſupreme God. 

ee juſtly, that, as Chriſt 
| M. 3 N 
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hath thus ſolemnly and frequently taken the 
very ſame ſtyle to himſelf, by which the Su- 
preme Being expreſſes his Godhead, ſo he 


8 fn himſelf to be the ſu- 


preme, almighty, and eternal God; and con- 
ſequently, that the being, which he had be- 
fore he was born of the virgin Mary, was the 
being, by which he was er and properly 
God. | 
More texts of mne might be produced 
| 5 ye do not need them; — yet there is 
one obvious argument for the divinity of 
Chriſt, which I may remind you of — a plain 
and concluſive one. There is not a clearer 
propoſition belonging to religion in general, 
than, That God is the only object to be wor- 
ſhipped; nor a clearer propoſition under the 
Chriſtian religion, than, That all men 
5 ſhould honour the Son even as they honour + 
** the Father; — lay then theſe two propoſi- 
tions together, That none but God is to be 
worſhipped - and, That Jeſus Chriſt is to 
be worſhipped—and who ſees not the conclu- 
fion ? — That Jeſus Chriſt is God. N 
We are nat to wonder, much leſs ought 
we* to object, if on this ſublime point, and 
others that are connected with it, our notions 
cannot . the . of ſeripture 3 
and 
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and that we rae} upon 10 beliew d 
than we can comprehend. We, who make 
it no wonder, that men in the loweſt claſs. of 
life have no notion of what belongs to the 
courts of princes, ſhould not wonder if man 
has no notion of what belongs to the God- 
head; nor do we ſcruple to believe there 

is a God, though we have no notion of 
what he is. We have no notion of ſpirit; 
we have no notion of efernity, yet we believe 


What! ſcripture tells us, that God is an eter- 


nal ſpirit. We believe we conſiſt of foul 
and body, yet how little can we comprehend 
of the ſtructure and preſervation even of the 
body, but how totally ignorant is the wiſeſt 
of the nature of the ſoul, and how it is con- 
nected with the body? why then ſhould any 
wonder or object to the connection of the 
Godhead with human nature, merely becauſe 
he cannot comprehend it? 

Me are in haſte to form notions — ö 
ever we hear, and, not having materials for 
forming true notions on this ſubject, which 
lay in a higher ſtate, we go to work with ſuch 
materials as aan ee e | 
to this ſtate, , 

Thus, —_ ſoripture ponies” Fs A en 
tion of Father and Son in one and the ſame 
n we have no other notions of Father 

M4 Fs and 


— 


% 


| {for it is the Godhead that is communicated 
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and Son, than what we have from human 


nature; which however will not ſerve us for 


forming à tra& notion of this relation in the 
Godhead — for this obvious reaſon'— be. 


Eliſe divine nature and human nature are not 
| the lame. God the Son is declared to be 35. 


of God the Father; upon which we 
mediately apply the notions we have of u 


human father and ſon — we can apply no 


other; but theſe will by no means fuit.” For 
in human nature the father muſt extſt before 


| the ſon ; but in the divine nature the fon is 28 


eternal as the father. In human nature every 
Toh is truly another man; — Abraham is man, 
and" Iſaac is man, but Abraham is one man 
and Haac is another man. It is not fo in the 
divine nature; the Father is God, and the 
Son is God, but the Father is not one God 
and the Son another God, but the Father and 
the Son are, both, the fame God. 80, like- 
vwiſe, we have no othet notion of communi- 
cation but from one to another; but” the eters 
nt Godhead is not fo communicated — how 


it is communicates it is impoſſible: we ſhould 


know; yet this communication it is, which 
conſtitutes the diſtinction of Father and Son 
in the Godhead, and which, at the ſame time 
that it makes the Son equal to the Father 


to 
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e males the Father greater than 
for the Father hath the Godhead + 
and not by IE e en a 
tack the Son. 

bre ese conhphiad ths -ist der- 
lying our human notions to ee wh 
ture, leads us into difficulties in our thoughts, 
and thoſe difficultics make us peeviſh and 
arrogant; whereas, would we take Chriſt's 
word for what he has faid, without attempt - 
ing to form notions upon it, of which we 
are not capable, and which therefore Chriſt 
doth not expect from us, we ſhould be both 
wiſer and eaffer. But we cannot get over 
cho unreaſonableneſs, as we term it, of being 

eulled upon to believe what we cannot com- 
prehend; and though we do this every day 
with each other, yet when God ſets it before 
us on points relating to his divine nature and 
wiſdom, we are angry, as if God held from 
us, what we had a right to have explained, 
when the reaſon why it is not explained to us 
is, becauſe we are not, es b N 
provinding:1 ee: 

It is dangerous when n 
to our on underſtanding, that we will” not 
admit what even God does or ſays, which 
excreds our comprehenfion. This throws us 
3 Bu) | a at : 


1 | 
} 4 
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at once off the Ps of nee PR pas: 4 
whether we will admit it or not, is a duty 
vrhich God always has required, and always 
will require of us in this ſtate. Now it 
would deſtroy this duty at once, to have eyery 
thing fully explained to man's underſtanding, 
could that be done; — for what becomes of 
faith, where there is am Wb an and know 
Jedge f: - & leur on 
Our duty of faith, 10 God hath a 90 
with his ſcriptures before us, employs us not 
only in looking back to what is paſt, but alſo 
in looking forward at what is to come a and if 
we will not believe God's declarations of 
what he has done, in ſending God his Son in 
human nature among us to redeem us, be- 
cauſe we do not comprehend how it was 
done, we muſt, on the ſame account, not 
believe that the ſame Son of God will come 
again in human nature to judge us — the lat- 
ter, I preſume, being as incomprehenſible to 
man's underſtanding as the former — but God 
forbid we ſhould wait for the latter, before WE 
wall be convinced of the former. 4 
No! rather let us attend to God's * 
tions in holy ſcripture, and, though our no-— 
tions cannot, let our faith follow them. 
T his ſurely is a reaſonable duty, l we 


OW 


* 


* 
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cope to the God of truth, to believe his word 


rely on the divinity of Chriſt who wrought 


it. Let us not depend on our virtues, what- 
ever they be, for the favour of God, whilſt we 


ſtill ſtand accountable to his juſtice for our 
| fins; which, whilſt they teach us humility, 
ſhew us the true nature of our falvation 
through Chriſt, who, being God, took on 
him human nature, dwelt among us, and died 
for us. — He came, not merely to feach ra- 
tional creatures, which a philoſopher might 
do, but to atone for and ſave ſinful creatures, 
which even à prophet could not do. — None 
can forgrve kN but God alone, and none but 


God can atone for them, 
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as it is the firmeſt baſis of our ſalvation, to 
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tier Way COMING of CHRIST. 
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Repent yo for the — re 


Tus preached John the Baptiſt, to 
| thoſe, who were bid to expect Chriſt's 
coming — and thus preached Chriſt himſelf, 
at the opening of his miniſtry, after he was 
The deſign of Chriſt's coming among us, 
in human nature, was, to procure pardon 
for the fins of mankind ; — therefore they 
who were bid to expect Chriſt's coming, were e 
very ſuitably bid to prepare themſelves for it 
by repentance, becauſe the pardon it brought 
with it was to be granted only upon their 


repentance . 9 . » 
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For the fame reaſon, they who have known 
and believe in Chriſt, are obliged to ſhew 

/ repentance and obedience ; becauſe they are 
made acquainted with the means, which have 

been applied for procuring their pardon with 
God, and know that repentance and obedi- 
ence are the neceſſary condition, on which 
thoſe means muſt take effect. The nature 
too of thoſe means calls for this duty; whe- 
ther we conſider the voluntary love, with 
which they were propoſed, or the dignity of 
the perſon who offered them, or the method 
by which they were applied; and further, be- 
cauſe the means thus applied, and for this 
purpoſe, are the only 25 1 5. which ever will 
be applied. 

To all which we indy add Wbocher topic of 
conſideration, on which this duty recommends 
itſelf to our attention; and that is, the in- 
ſtruction Chriſt hath left us by his preaching. 

Such was his care for our ſalvation, that he 
not only paid down a ſatisfaction for our paſt | 
ſins, but he hath given us the plaineſt direc- 
tions for our future conduct. The recovery 
of mankind had indeed ' been imperfect, if 

both theſe points had not been provided for. 
Pardon for paſt diſobedience had been of little 
2 without TO how to perform future 
_ obedience; 


/ 


' * 

7 n G3. rhe Coming of Crit. A wh 

obedience; and to have been put in a method 

of future obedience would have fignified as 
little, without diſcharging the guilt of former 
tranſgreſſions. — As the matter now ſtands, 
our recovery is compleat, and our repentance 

and obedience . become rags u on "the 

| higheſt reaſons. i 
For, if unavoidable We e edi 
excuſe for tranſgreſſion, a full knowledge muſt 
be a no leſs reaſqnable obligation to obedience. 
Now Chriſt, by his preaching, has fully ex- 
plained our rule of duty; in conſequence of 
vhich explanation we have the means of fully 
knowing our duty, and therefore ſhould ſhew 
a ſuitable behaviour—I fay, in conſequence of 
our having the means of knowledge before us 

— for though we muſt firſt actually know 
what is our duty, before we can do it, yet if 
the want of that knowledge ariſes from our 
own neglect, we are as juſtly accountable for 
it, as if we really had it; and the actions, 
which flow from ſuch a want of knowledge, 
ſtand in the ſame degree of guilt, as thoſe 
which ariſe in direct oppoſition to it; for he 
is equally culpable, who is ignorant of what 
he might know, as he who acts contrary to 
what he does know); the laying before us a 
Pm” leſſon of our duty, carries with it an 
Ws 3 5 obligation 


| | clared to us as ſuch; — ſo that, tis not 


by purſuing a contrary courſe, for vice natu- 


obligation both to know and to apply it; and 
he who would excuſe his want of application 
from ſuch want of knowledge, is guilty” of 
the ſame abſurdity, as he who would excuſe 
himſelf in one fault, becauſe he has been 
guilty. of another. Yet with many it is a 
favourite maxim, That God requires no better 
obedience from his creatures, than what is 
proportionable to their knowledge ; — this is 
true, when rightly underſtgod, but quite 
otherwiſe, when abuſed. expects no 
more from us than what we know to be his 
will; but he expects we ſhould. know that 
to be his will, which he has ſufficiently de- 


What we do know, but what we night 
know, which is the true rule of our obedi- 
ence. When once men are perſuaded, that 
their preſent real knowledge of their duty 
is the ſufficient meaſure of their practice, it 
is an eaſy, and a common method to/ſhorten 
the labour, of the latter by reducing the extent 
of the former; which may effectua lly be done 


nally wipes out the leſſons of virtue. Aud 
ſhall it then be admitted as a reaſonable excuſt 
for a vicious profligate, that he knows no bet- 
ter? —or, can we ſuppoſe,” that God has Jaid 
Mrs „ TE © 84.1 


%, 
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err. g 


will at laſt diſpenſe with our obſervance of it 
A becauſe we have not read, — 
with Which Chriſt: has farniſlied us, carry 
with them an obligation for a ſuitable: beha- 
viour on our parts, and; if we are fully taught 
our duty, ye ſhould endeavour to act up to 
* or abide, the conſequence if we do not. 
Before the coming of Chriſt, that rule of 
life, which reſults from the very nature of 
man, as g reaſonable creature, was the law of 
his duty a law, which, conſidered merely 
a8 4 law, was plain and perfect; but, conſi - 


deted as influencing the condition and temper 
of man, who was. to {ce and be directed by 


it, was chargeable: with obſcurity and imper- 
fecdion in its effect, arising, not from the na- 
ture of the law, but from the nature of the 
ſubject, to whom it was directed. The cor- 
rupt diſpoſitions. of mankind. had ſo blinded 


their, reaſon, . that they did not truly ſee what 


it contained, and had thrown ſuch prejudices 
before them, that they were for thinking overy 


thing, xeaſonable, which; they had a mind to 


do, do that the natural law of morality, 
though, pure in itſelf, lay blended; with. a 


77. 
ys; down a leſſon of our duty, ee 


heap,,of Nen e nor could the 
Nai! Yor. I J. . ableſt 


1578 — n pon germ; E 
| eee en eas one from: od 


| :Tvdy true, ow > them did ike great 
a in this Work; but they were very 
few; and what they did was, on many ac- 
counts, too imperfect to be called a'complete 
rule of duty for mankind. For, iſt, They 
were abſolutely ignorant of one very material 
point, which was, how to obtain pardon for 
paſt- tranſgreſſions; without which the beſt 
leſſons they could: give for future obedience 
would not anſwer the purpoſe which Was 
wanted; for how were mankind the nearer 
their happineſs by future obedience, "fo long 
as they ſtill ſtood condemned for paſt tranſ- 
greſſions ? It is true, they might ſee, that re- 
pentance was a ſuitable behaviour Aer tranſ- 
greſſion, but they could not prove that it 
was a ſufficient atonement for it; d, What 
they could ſee, and did preſeribe, was neither 
ſufficiently clear, nor ſufficiently authorized, 
to be an effectual and convincing law to man- 
kind; who were not Likely to follow, impli- 
_ eitly, what they found themſelves Aab of 
diſputing, and which too they had a right to 
diſpute, as it was founded on ſuch judgment 
i only and authority as was: like their on. 


79 1 5 * ſyſtem 5 natural religion, "which 
day 


may now be laid down, it is not riglit to infer 
from what we know at preſent of natural rb 
Uigion; that it was, or might have been, the 
reſult of mere thbo, without any help from 
revelation. We certainly reaſon better upon 
natural religion than the Heathen philoſophers 
did and it is. wing to the help, which revela- 
tion gives us, that we do ſo why elſe ſhould 
not they teaſon as well as we? The rational 
capacity of man is as goed in one age as 
another; but the afſiſtants, under which 
it works, may be different; and to that 
muſt He TOS eee in ite 4 
Now 

When brit ease and net A be 
3 5 —— the genuine precepts bf morallty, 
free from the eortuptions and bbſcurity, which 
heatheniſtni had thrown' over: them. He lad 
the foundation of his religion in giving man- 
kind a true notion of God, and a true kriow- 
leüge of themſelves ; and, by wescküng them 
that they were finners, and that Gd Was juſt 
but merciful; he laid thidſe prinsiples of love 
and fear, Which n fn 
fuitable behaviour to God taught them 
the theth6d of obtaining pardon for their puſt 
-tranſpreffions ; and, by ſhewing them whit 
God had done and was difpoſecd to do fer 
A N 2 . them, 


* 
480 3 n Serm. 32 
them, gave them the beſt reaſon, a hell as 
the plaineſt directions, for diſcharging thoſe 
duties which their intereſt told them they 
owed themſelves ; and, laſtly, he laid the 
ſureſt foundation for the practice of , ſocial 
virtue, in thoſe ſhort, hut plain, directions for 
our behaviour towards each other, by which 
we are taught to love our; neighbour. as 
ourſelves. — All this Chriſt plainly taught; 
and when, at the ſame time, he ſufficiently 
convinced his hearers, by his miracles, that he 
as a teacher ſent from God, what he. plainly 
taught became. as ſtrongly in force; and qua, 
vrho have ſufficient evidence to convinge us, 
that the goſpel contains the records of what 
he taught, have thereby a plainer rule of duty 
than mankind had before, and conſequently, 
on that cent Gironger. obligation to ob 
ſerve it. N 2 — 1 9 HO tics l 403 
Another part; of the instruction which 
Okriſt gave mankind by his preaching waf, 
that he enforced the obſervance of that rule 
of duty which. he laid down, hy more fully 
1 the reward. of our obedience, Daus 
The reward he has, propoſed. is, immortal 
Ape in the kingdom of heaven g, and the 
ſame miraculous teſtimpny which, proved. that 
ide dockrines he taught came, from 2 | 


TIP 25 ky * 71 
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and are therefore to be obſerved, prove like- 
wiſe, that the promiſes he gave came from 
God, and are therefore to be believed. What 
greater reward, or what greater aſſurance of 
obtaining it, can we expect? But did the law 
of nature, or the law of Moſes, propoſe 
this reward; and give ſuch aſſurance for ex- 
pecting it? Tis plain they did not;—and, for 
any thing which may be alledged to ſhew, 
that the happineſs of a future ſtate was what 

the heathen might diſcover by the ſtrength of 

human reaſon, and the Jew might expect from 
their revelations as well as from their reaſon, 
this I think may be ſaid, without any fear of 
eontradiction — that, admitting the heathen: 
diſcoveries, and the Jewiſh expectations, upon 
this point, to be as great as their warmeſt ad- 
vocates would repreſent them, they were not 
ſo great, nor ſo well ſupported, as their expec- 
tation, who read and who believe the goſpel ; 
—nor will it hurt the pretenſions of the goſpel, 
that the rewards which it propoſes were in 
ſome degree diſcoverable before—'tis ſufficient 
if it gives mankind a fullerexplanation of them, 
ſupported upon a better authority. 

We ſee then a farther reaſon for obedience 
under the advantage which the inſtruction of 


Chriſt * with it — ſince, beſides the 
„N33 pin 
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plaineſt explanation of what 20. ang t db, it 
gives us the fulleſt aſſurance of whar ue are to 
erhe. That this is a reaſon for obedience 
cannot be doubted; for, as the mere know- 
ledge of our duty carries with it an obligatien 
to comply with it, in conſequence of our be- 
- ing rational exeatures, ſo, as we are ſenſible. 
beings, the offer of a benefit carries with it an 
obligation to. deſerve it; and therefore, when, 
belides the rule, a reward of action is propoſed, 
there ariſes a double obligation for obedience, 
an obligation to do what we 4now to be 
right, and an obligation to do what we be- 
lieve will be advantageous to us. Since then 
Chriſt by his preaching has fo fully explained 
our rule of duty, and fo fully propoſed the 
higheſt rewards for our obedience, what re- 
mains on our part, but to act up to a rule ſo 
clearly adapted to our knowledge, and to ac- 


cept a propoſal ſo fully adapted to our in 
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poem CONSISTETH NOT. Iv 
5 K ABUNDANCE, r 


Luxx xii. 15. 


— confitetrh not in WY OY of 
the things which be Paſeſeth. FW 


THERE is an error among mankind; 
- which. is old matter of complaint, and 
ee ans hen it is, 
that we look for happineſs in the wrong place, 
and expect to find it from: things without us, 
when, if it is to be had at all, it muſt be 
found within us. Nor is there any thing 
without us, on which we ſo confidently fix 
our expectation. of happineſs, as abundance : 
this is what moſt men covet, few enjoy, and 
no man wants—to make him happy. | 
Happineſs is a word of ambiguous: mean-' 
ing; and, according as we underſtand it, it is 
. either 


184 L ifs confifterh mt Serm. 54. 
either no where or every where to be found, 
If we mean happineſs in an abſolute and per- 
fect ſenſe, we muſt nat look for it here below 
but if we. mean ſuch happineſs as ſuits our 
preſent life, we may not only look for it, -but 
we may find it, and that too without abun- 
dance: for this we have his word, who is 
the author and preſerver of our being; who 
has placed us in this life; and in whoſe hand 
are the materials neceſſary for making us as 
happy as this life will admit: He himſelf, 
by the mouth of his Son, hath told us, that 
« a man's life conſiſteth not in the abundance 
te of the things which he poſſeſſeth. > 
This is true in every meaning of the word 
J bife. — — If we underſtand it in its loweſt mean- 
ing, as it ſignifies barely ſuſtaining life, this 
certainly does not require abundance: we all 
know, that ſimple nature aſks but little, and 
is ſatisfied with it; though we moſt of us feel, 
that when ſimple nature is vitiated by artificial 
appetites, it not only requires zan but 
is unſatisfied with it. 
hut life is hardly life vithout ener, j— 
take it therefore in a higher ſenſe; and by life 
let us mean enjoying life ; ; —this too SHITE. 
require Abundance. | 
Fee 


Seki; 31. — 185 
Providence has wiſely diſtinguifhed mart 
kind into a variety of en but then he 
has gracioaſly diſtributed the enjoyments of 
life among them with as great variety”: 3 
ä pineſs indeed is to be found in no condition; 
God has tempered the higheſt enjoyments of 
life with an alloy of uneaſineſs, that we! 
ſhould not miftake our buſineſs here, and, 
finding happineſs on earth, an to ROW! for 
it in heaven. 

God appoints no man his Ration ! in üs 
life as his reward, but as his work; nor does 
he call men to affluent ſtations to m them 
happy, but to make them uſeful. We are 
all, from the higheſt to the loweſt, fellow- 
labourers in the ſervice of God; "happineſs, 
what is truly ſuch, is to be the wages of our 
labour, which, as it is not due till the work 
is done, ſo will then be paid according to 
the merit of our work, not according to 
the value of the pee en lvl Bn we 
wrought.” 

But though Wb is not to be Sen 
in human life, yet we may meet enjoyments 
in it; and theſe are ' hot peculiarly appro- 
| priated to WINE or to wy arne ſtations 
among us, | 


As 


186 Life + conſitath not Loni. 4. 

As to the enjeyments of the ſenſual ap 
| petites, they depend on che ſtructure. of the 
human frame, and arc alike in all ſtations : 
| the rich man quenches not his. thirſt, nor 
fatisfies his hunger, with more enjoyment than 
his poor neighbour does; it is true, the former 
indulges thoſe appetites more than the latter, 

but whether ſuch indulgence heightens or 
abates the enjoyment, ] let thoſe determine who 
have tried it. | 

- But fay that.abundance furniſhes out higher 
enjoyments than thoſe of the. mere ſenſual. ' 
appetite ; let the affluent man boaſt, as Solo- 
8 did, and tell us — I make me 
. great works; I build me houſes ; I plant 

* me vineyards, and plant trees in them of 
all kinds of fruits; I make me pools, of 
% water; I get me ſervants ; alſo I have great 
1 poſſeſſions of great and ſmall cattle ; I ga- 
«. ther me ſilver and gold, the treaſure of 
« kings and of the provinces; I get me men- 
« fingers and women-fingers, and muſical, 

* inſtruments of all ſorts.” Eccl. ii. 4—8. 

ve well! Solomon once had all this; and, 
which is more, with all this he tells us his 
« wiſdom ſtill. remained with them: But did. 


Selection find true en ba joyment in this abundance. 
V of 
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of the things which he poſſeſſed? Hear his 
exults, pr „Ives great, 1 
* more than all that were before me ;. and 
„ whatfoever.. mine eyes deſired I kept not 
* from them; I withheld not my heart from 
** any joy, for my heart rejoiced in all my 
“labour. Solomon, you ſee, was as happy 
as any man of a large eſtate and fine taſte 
could be. But after ſome uſe and trial of this 
_ happineſs, we find his gay exultations finking 
into ſober reflections, and he tells us Then 
J looked on all the works that my hands 
had wrought, and on the labour that L 
had laboured to do; and, behold, all was 
* vanity and vexation of ſpirit, and there was 
* no profit under the ſun.” Whence this 
change? How comes it, that what was hap- 
pineſs laſt year is vexation this, and what ſo 
lately was wiſdom is vanity now ? The ob- 
jects, on which Solomon had placed this hap- 
pineſs, were ſtill before him, and, doubtleſs, 
like other men of wealth and taſte, he was 
making i improvements every day: How comes 
it chen, that, whilſt ſuch objects are daily 


improving, the happineſs expected from them, 
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Hilh & Riffichent: mx that ſuch is hot true 


| happineſs 5? True happineſs is not the wörſe 


for wearing: what was once ſo will be always 
ſo, and will never degenerate into vexation; 


nor will true wiſdom ever degenerate into va- 


nity; but what is found . at laſt Was 


never wiſdom at firſt. 


The whole nature 1 Sbſtihos of that 


| happineſs, which Solomon derived from the 


objects he had about him, is accurately put 
pans in the ſingle queſtion he aſks — © What 

good is there to the owners thereof, fave 
% the beholding them with their eyes Pr 'But 
the eye is not the ſeat of true happineſs ; for 
© the eye is not ſatisfied with ſeeing ;” and hap- 
pineſs can never be where ſatisfaction is not. 
But that the eye is tired with ſeeing, and that 
the pleaſure ariſing from it grows weak and 
palled, Solomon ſenſibly felt; and thoſe who 


have not Solomon's wiſdom feel it too. The 


happineſs (if we will call it fo) ariſing from 


elegant and ſplendid poſſeſſions depends not 


on the objects themſelves, for then it would 
continue with the obje&ts—but on the novelty 
of them, as appears by our feeling ſuch hap- 
pineſs decreaſing as the novelty ceaſes; after 
which we are obliged to ſeek another prin- 
ciple to ſet this happineſs upon, and, when 

; We 
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y no longer 3 pleaſure from beholding 
with our own eyes what lies around us, are 
forced to take up with the plæaſure which we 
feel from others beholding it with theirs: a 
pleaſure, which; how it can adminiſter true 
happineſs; is. wonderful, being, as it is, the 
effect of pride in ourſelves, and the cauſe. of | 
enyy in others. 
And et, except ſuch pleaſure adiüng cither 
-from; our on or others eyes in locking at 
what we poſſeſs, we ſhall be at a loſs in find- 
ing a ſuperior ſhare of true enjoyment in an 
affluent ſtate: for if, in proportion to the 
higher; pleaſures, it affords ; it loads us 00 
with heavier.cares, here is the ſuperior ſhare 
of neat enjoyment at the foot of the account ? 


Care and enjoyment walk hand in hand through 
every path of human life; and a little obſer- 
vation will fatisfy us, that, as — 18 A, gene- 
ral circumſtance belonging u our human 
condition, ſo, i in particular yon care is 
ever proportionate to the enjoyment we meet 
„with: the great feel a heavier weight of care to 
balance againſt their ſuperior pleaſures; whilſt 
:thoſe, who taſte i inferior. pleaſures feel alſo infe- 
25 cares to corrode and to diſturb them. 
An affluent ſtation, can no otherwiſe 3 mac 


"tre. enjoyment of life than as it is well appli 
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ed; and with the ſame manngerment any ſta- 
tion may procure the ſattie; In every ſtation, 
be it more or leſs abundant, we feel duties 
to perform: and appetites to govern ; whoever 
does this, though in « low ſtation, gains the 
true point of human wiſdom, and feels that 
enjoyment of life Which botli ſuĩts and ftif- 
ſies his taſte — the higheſt feel no more: 
fo that, upon a fait view of the matter, the 
advantage ſeems far from lying on the fide of 
the affluent man, who, after a diſcharge' of 
greater duties, and the governtnent of ſtronger 
appetites, gains no mote than what tlie lefs 
affluent man may gain through a diſcharge of 
eaſier duties, and o ST of weaker 
appetites.” terre N ct? 
"The mind is the (le bike joy; if 
lefs afflueut ſtations yield enough to make 
that eaſy, the moſt affluent can yield no more; 
they may yield leſs, and, in aiming to get 
at them, we hazard the emjeyment which we 
cannot improve. OMA? 
A conſeientious diſcharge sf ch Gutiel be- 
longing to our ſtation, directed by a ſenſe and 
practice of religion, and, in conſequence or 
that, ſupported by a government of appetite, 


yields enough to make the mind eaſy; and, as 


this is a ſure means for the enjoyment of lift, 
ſo 


io it may be applied in the inferior ſtations 
of it. Senſual eaſe and enjoytnent is out 'of 
the queſtion; that, in exceſs, is not the life 
of a man, in moderation it is the privilege of 

all men; for the former indeed we muft go 
to abundante, that only adminiſters exceſs ; 
the latter the elements adminiſter to all alike. 
But the eaſe and enjoyment of the mind each 
man muſt adminiſter to himſelf, and is there- 
fore put within the reach of every man; it is 
the peculiar privilege of no ſtation, but is at- 
tainable in all; and us it may be found in the 
lower, we are not neceffarily obliged to ſeek it 
in the higher, where it is not found without 


great Krb, not kept withour dhe greateſt © 


management. 

'" When therefore we take a general furvey 
of human life, and view the ſeveral condi- 
tions into which it is diftributed, we muſt 
not fix our choice on the affluent condi- 
tions as the ſeats of happineſs, for that is no 
where to be ſbund below ; nor need we fix 
our choĩce upon them as the peculiar means 
for the reaſonable enjoyment of life, for that 
is every where to be found. Let us not 
de wanting to ourſelyes, and all outward 
abundance wilt be unneteffiry ; but without 
this prime ſufficiency it will all be too little. 
Cos a ne ECT os The 
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The whole ſecret of enjoying fe bende 
government of our appetites: with this, we may 


make the loweſt ſation of life eaſy ; without 
it, the bigheſt will make us uncaly, and; only 


' ſplendidly; miſerable. They are our mant which 
make us unealy ; and theſe ſpring not all from 
the ſame cauſe 3 ſome are laid upon us by the 
hand of Providence, others we bring upon our- 
ſelyes. They are, Both. inconſiſtent, With the 
true enjoyment of life; and therefore the fewer 
we > haye of either, the truer enjoyment, we feel ; 
but the, one it may often. be our unaygidable 
portion. to bear, the ther it is always our duty 


to. preyent; * and when we look ſeriouſly; and 


ſtrictly among mankind, we ſhall.ſee, that, 
though thoſe ſort of wants, which Providence 
lays us, under, may make us ſufferers, yet 


they are thoſe we bring upon ourſelyes Which 


make us miſerable: the wants which Provi, 
dence thinks fit to lay us under, as they, pro 
ceed Fro his e are a to our 


3 regul: e bc ene guard b | 
againſt b Jt ſorts of wants; it ena +4 
to bear thoſe aft Winch Soon lays re 
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under, and to prevent thoſe which. we are apt 

to bring upon ourſelves. 77 5 
It enables us to bear thoſe wants which 
Providence-lays' us under, as it ſhortens our 
deſires and lays us open to the influence of 
religion. We may ſhorten our deſires till we 
teach them to move even within the common 
neceflaries of life z and whoever. can make 
himſelf eaſy within that ſphere will have little 
to ſuffer from the wants which God ordina- 
rily lays upon men; for though God throws ” 
many down from luxury, he does not ordina- 

rily throw them out of bread; and thoſe only 
periſh with a little, who have not before- 
hand learned to live upon a little. Thus a 
regular government of appetite, by ſhorten- 
ing our deſires, adapts us to the wants which 
Providence may think fit to lay us under, 

and ſo far enables us to bear them; but it (till 
farther enables us to bear them, as it lays us 
open to the influence of religion. It is the 
irregular indulgence of appetite that makes us 
averſe to religion; and therefore a due goverñ- 
ment of it naturally inclines us to religion : 
when our luſts and paſſions are ſilent, the till 
voice of God may be heard; and when once we 
become attentive to God's commands, we ſoon 
ſubmit with chearfulneſs to his appointments, 
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And, as a regular government of appetite 
* enables us to bear the natural wants 
which Providence may lay us under, ſo it en- 
ables us to prevent thoſe artificial ones, which 


we are apt to bring upon ourſelves ; theſe, as 


they ariſe wholly from the irregular indulgence 
of appetite, will be prevented by a controul of 
it; theſe, as it is always our duty, ſo it is al- 
ways in our power, to prevent, though it may 
not always be in our power, after long indul- 


of theſe artificial wants lies the great art and 
ſecret of living comfortably ; and the manage- 
ment is, to have as few. of them as poſſible. 
This is true abundance, not much wealth, but 
Jeu wants ; and the true enjoyment of life 
lies, not in the abundance of what we poſſeſs, 
be it ever much, but, eee, 
ve it ever may ne ä 
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Mar rav xiii, 45, ” 


The kingdom of heaven is lib unto @ merchant- 


man, ſeeking goodly pearls ; who, when he had 
Found one pearl of great price, went nd fol 
** WIE ROGER it. 


B 


to ſignify that kingdom of happineſs in heaven, 
which he hath prepared for us. Sometimes 


he uſes it to Ggnify the means he hath ap- 


pointed for our obtaining it — the religion he 
hath ſet forth in his goſpel. — Inſtead of con- 
fining the expreſſion to either of theſe mean- 
ings ſeparately taken, we may very well ex- 
tend it to both; we then take in at once the 
Saale both f the end-we aim at, on 
02 ' 


| expreſſion of the kingdom of heaven” 
| with ſome variety. Sometimes he applies it 
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the means which lead to'it; and we have this 
general leſſon from the parable — that the 
buſineſs of religion is beſt worth our care, 
as it conducts us to that happineſs in ano- 
ther life, which is infinitely preferable to 
any, advantages belonging to the prefent.— 
A leſſon, which we do not ſo much need w 
be taught as to be reminded of. - | 
What can this world afford us ? — This is 
a queſtion, which few aſk themſelves with a 
view to the true anſwer. Thouſands aſk it 
| with a defire of making all they can of this 
world, but few aſk it with a view of enquiring 
how little that all amounts to. 
What can religion afford as?—This too is 
à queſtion, which men are apt to put as im- 
properly as the former, and therefore furniſh 
themſelves with as improper an anſwer to it. 
They aſk it, not with a view to find put the 
good it yields them, but to exclaim eng 
the hinderances it throws in their way. 
Yet theſe queſtions are the ground, on 
which a proper behaviour muſt be built; and 
therefore much depends upon aſking them 
right. For if we have ſo high an opinion of 
this world as to think it can afford us all we 
want, or ſo low an opinion of religion as to 
think it can afford er 1 but What we 
rr 


diſlike, we are groſsly miſtaken, and open to 
any temptation that may meet us; but if we, 
can look upon this world as containing, at 


beft, but preſent convehiences, and eſteem re- 


ligion as our ſure guide to true happineſs, 
our judgment is right, and our behaviour will 


be fo too. — And need there much reflection 


to conduct us to this judgment, or to direct 
us in the practical application of it? 

Look into the world — St. John tells us, 
in a few words, what we find in it, and what 


becomes of it: All that is in the world, 


the luſt of the fleſh, and the luſt of the eyes, 
** and the pride of life, is not of the Father, 
* but of the world — and the world paſſeth 


% away, and the luſts thereof.” 1 John i ii. 16. 


If what this world ſets before us was of 
ſolid worth, yet the ſmall portion of time 
allowed us for the enjoyment of it is a cir- 
cumſtance, that ſhould forbid us fixing our 
affections upon it. The continuance of any 
good is a leading point i in eſtimating its real 
worth, and the beſt enjoyments become trifles 
by being . tranſitory. Threeſcore and ten 
years may appear long, when compared with 

the preſent moment, or when compared with 
the preſent day, but what are they when 
. with eternity? Short - ſighted as we 
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are, we can ſtreteh our view to the extremĩty 
of this life, and, however loth we may be to 
expect another, we cannot avoid being con- 
vinced there will be an end of this. But, 
ſnort as the whole extent of human life is, the 
enjoyments it affords are ſhorter; How late 
do we arrive at them? — how imperfe&ly do 
we feel the beſt of them ?—and how long do 
mage outlive the reliſh of them? 
This is a general cireumſtance W to 


1 every worldly enjoyment. Should we examine 


them particularly, we ſhould find, that, be- 


| ſides this general circumſtance to abate their 


real worth, each has its particular diſcou- 
ragement to diminiſh our ee value 
for „ 
What fs even the Tank buſitieſs of life ? 
—'the only thing that bids fair for the app pro- 
bation of a rational creature. There is ſo 
much fatigue and uncertainty mixed with it, 
that the pleaſure or the advantage ariſing 
in the purſuit of it is far from deſerving the 
name of happineſs, Trial is the very defign 


of our preſent ſtate ; and he who makes the 
_ fmootheſt way ehjvugh the buſineſs of life, 


finds enough to try every virtue, and every 
qualification he poſſeſſes. He ean no other 
e on with ſucceſs, OR and 

ſubduing 
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ſubduing appaſition. Moral difficulties will 


perplex him, and he muſt deny himſelf plea - 
ſures, for which be has an appetite, and muſt 


keep a conſtant watch upon his own beha- 


viour. Natural difficultics will ſtep. before 


him, and he muſt not only have an eye to 
watch the behaviour of others, but he muſt 


have a heart hoth wiſe and ſtout enough to 


ſtem the tide of perplexities which they will 


pour in his way. Whatever be the buſineſs -  - 


we are engaged in, the means we make uſe 
af in purſuing it are troubleſome, the attain- 
ment of the end we aim at is uncertain, and 
the enjoyment of it ſhort and unfatisfactory,— 


4 Our dens, 0 fas. Solomon). are. fare 
% ws, our travel grief ; our heart taketh, 


«4. not-reſt.in the night;”—and yet remaineth 
this queſtion What bath man for all his. 
« labour, and the vexation of his he 


«. wherein. he hath labouced under the ſun ? 


Eccleſ. ii. 22.7 God hath 1 an- 
nexed a neceſſity to the buſineſs of life, other - 
wiſe. Dune as it is, man end cer- 


ed 9 20x — to d it, eee 
man, weak as he is, would certainly fink 
mo it; —as it is, we feel it hee Naa 


04 ſerve 
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ſerve our care, but not A r r 
mand our affections. 

If the ſerious buſineſs of life be thus unſa- 
tisfactory, what ſhall we ſay ef its pleafures ? 
— They are more apt to lay hold of the af- 
fection, and yet have leſs real worth to deſerve 
it. They are not a neceſſary duty of our 
condition, as buſineſs is — the end they aim 
at has not that reaſon to recommend and dig- 
nify it, which the end of buſineſs hath—and 
the means applied for the attainment of it 
have not leſs, perhaps they have _—_ embar- 
raſſment than belongs to buſineſs. -. 

The ſenſual pleaſures of life — ko —or 
the pomp of honour, have no ſolid content or 
fatisfaftion in them — they are deluſive me- 
teors, that catch our attention, but miſlead us 
from true happincls, rather m, en, us 
to it. 

The ſenſualiſt purſues a variety of Pester | 
— which very plainly intimates how - inſuf- 
ficient any of them are to make him happy, 
For why does he change his pleaſures and 
feck. freſh ones, but becauſe the old ones are 
palled and nffficient? It is not ſo in the 
buſineſs of life. The pleaſure ariſing from 
1 3 of buſineſs, og it be not com. 
pleat 
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; pleat happineſs, yet ſo far ſatisfies the mind 
as to confine it to the object it has choſen ;. 
few men, who feel a real pleaſure in their pro- 


per buſineſs, ſeriouſly covet the pleaſure ariſing 


from any other. Their own: pleaſure is fatiſ- 


factory. The caſe is, the pleaſure which buſi- 
neſs yields is a rational pleaſure, and rational 
pleaſures improve upon enjoyment; but the 
irrational pleaſures of e are e by 
being indulged. _ 

Would the ſenſualiſt fairly. late 3 
and impartially balance his uneaſineſſes againſt 
his pleaſures, he muſt feel himſelf a loſer by 

his choice; — that he will not own himſelf fo, is 
no wonder; men will ſuffer much pain rather 
than they will ſuffer a little ſhame, and, ſo 
long as they can cheat the world into an 
opinion that they are happy, they care not how 
much convinced * themalelyes. are that 
they are miſerable, | 

Days conſumed in vanity, and nights waſted 
in debauchery, will diſturb the reflections of 
the morning, if not ſhatter them with re- 
morſe. The libertine riſes from his pillow 
with a deteſtation of the paſt day, and a hor. 
ror of the preſent; and no ſooner, lifts his 


thoughts from the flood of pleaſure, to meet 


the influence of reaſon and religion, but he 
__ fickengs 
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ſickens at the touch, and plunges back into 
vice, to hide him from remorſe; — this, if it 
does not weaken the intellectual faculties, at 
leaſt perverts them, and ſets men upon the 
work of turning the weapons of 
e againſt itſelf. Men firſt with wrong, 
and then they reaſon wrong; and the faculties 
which are given them for diſcovering: their 
duty, are applied in finding means, firſt for 
avoiding it, and then for bringing it into con- 

tempt. — This is ſelf- murder in the fouleſt 
degree, as Weer. Ade e 
luable part of our nature. | 

Vet this wound men hardly feel; all by 
Agron their progreſs in vicious pleaſure ex- 
poſes them to others, which, though really 
| tefs fatal, are more ſenſibly felt, becauſe they 
are more hardly concealed. When ſenſual 
enjoyments have ruined the mind, they have an 
eaſy ſtep to the ruin of every external advan- 
tage; and when health, fortune, and friends 
forſake the ſepſualiſt, he then begins, too late, 
to feel himſelf wrong in giving up en | 


virtue, and religion. 
The riches of the l bid fairer 45 


making us happy than the ſenſual Pleaſures 
of it; becauſe they are capable of a proper 
pen, and, when properly applied, are a 

_ 


e 
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entice againſt ee inconventences that be- 
long to life. But, after all, the happineſs they 
afford is but a negative fort of happineſs; 
they may make us nat %% mferable, but real 
poſitive” happineſs is beyond their purchaſe. 
At the ſame time that they guard us againſt. 
ſome inconveniences, they throw us in the way 
of others; and if they ſhelter us from reaſons 
for complaining, they hardly ſupply us with 
reaſons for rejoicing. Care and anxicty attend; 
the acquirement, the poſſeſhon, and the diſ- 
poſal of riches ; and, as a proof that they are 
no ingredient of true happineſs, the ogly ra- 
tional pleaſure they afford is that which ariſes 
from parting with them. This is true in the 
reaſonable care and uſe of riches; but when 
we reflect where an immoderate* care after. 
them, and an unreaſonable abuſe of them, will 
lead men — through what anxiety, through 
what iniquity, and to what miſery — we ſhall _ 
have as little reaſon to conclude, from the 
condition of thoſe who-have them, that they 
are the ingredients of happineſs, as we ſhall 
have to conclude from nen that ye 
are the reward of virtue. 
The prodigal finds his wealth a coltiqual 
incitement and direction to vice; and, if the 
miſer keeps himſelf clear from the guilt of 
8 . 


debauchery, 
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debauchery, he contracts a no leſs odious guilt 
from ſordidneſs, inhumanity, and knavery. 
What are his ſhining heaps, that luſt of his 
eyes, but the torment as well as the delight 
of his heart? Or, if he is ſenſible only of the 
latter, his condition is ſo much the worſe, as 
it ſhews that his avarice, like a canker, preys 
upon him unobſerved, and poiſons-every-virtue 
of the mind, without giving him any pain 
that may awaken him to protect them. Vet, 
to what purpoſe is his ſordid accumulation? 
Why is the niggard ſo profuſe as to purchaſe 
wealth at the dear expence of his quiet and his 
virtue? Misfortune may diſſipate his heaps 
—at leaſt death will ſhut his eyes from a ſur- 
vey of them; and where has been the great 
happineſs ariſing from his wealth, which he 
never enjoyed while livin g, and dying muſt 
leave behind him? - 

As to the pomp and pride of life, this ls 
apparently no fit object of our eſteem or af- 
fection. This at the beſt is but an imaginary 
good; it does not reach the ſenſes, as plea- 
ſures do, nor is it any ſecurity againſt the evils 
of life, as riches often are. Honour is not ſo 
properly any thing that we poſſeſs, as it is 
ſomething, ſuch as it is, which others give, 
nor can it ſubſiſt but by the help and com- 

| | un 
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munication of others. — Where is the honour 
of a ſolitary man ? What is title, where there 
are none to acknowledge it, or. ſuperior dig- 
nity, where there are none beneath him? 
This then is too viſionary to be the foundation 
of ſolid happineſs. Follow the man whoſe 
honours dazzle your eyes, and enquire how 
they affect his heart ;—they either do not reach 
it, or they reach it but to poiſon it; if they 
have that effe& upon the heart, virtue will 
warn us from fixing our affections on it; if they 
have no effe& upon the heart, our happineſs is 
not concerned in the attainment of them. 
Upon the whole.—This world affords us 
nothing worth our eſteem and affection. All 
it contains is fleeting and tranſitory. The ſe- 
rious buſineſs of it has more pain than pleaſure, 
and, whilſt it is too neceſſary to be neglected, 
is too uncertain to be depended upon. The 
enjoyments of life, if reaſonably purſued, are 
no more than trifles for our amuſement ; if 
immoderately applied, - they are vicious and 
deſtruQtive;—in one caſe they are too weak to 
make us happy, in the other they ſerve to make 
us miſerable. 
Where then ſhall we go for the proper object 
of our eſteem, and the foundation of our true 
happineſs ?—Religion is at hand to direct us. 
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Mar rur w xiii. 45, 46. 


The kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchant- 
man, ſeeking goodly pearls ; who, when be had 
found one pearl of. great price, went and fold 
all that be had and bought it. 2 


E T us then ſee what FE affords. 
IL I need not obſerve, that by religion 
I mean the Chriſtian religion, that religion, 
which Chriſt hath ſet forth in his goſpel. 
All other religions, as they are called, are 
either falſe or inſufficient. It is on the Chriſ- 
tian religion we muſt ſtand, if we hope for 
ſalvation. 

The religion which Chriſt hath ſet forth in 
his goſpel concerns both this ſtate and the 
. So far as it i concerned with our pre- 
ent 
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ſent ſtate, it propoſes a duty; as it is concerned 
with a future ſtate, it promiſes an eternal re- 
ward for the performance of ſuch duty. 
And ſome perhaps may be inclined to think, 
that without enoouragement from the latter, 
the former would be impracticable—as if God 
had enjoined us a diſagreeable and unreaſon- 
able buſineſs here, ! in na to get at his favour 
hereafter. 

Not ſo;—the bulineſ of religion i is ider 
diſagreeable nor unreaſonable, quite otherwiſe; 
and though there are circumſtances belonging 
to human life, not to religion, which may 
make it ſeem fo, and which would be too apt 
to biaſs our judgment, without the tion 
of another life, yet, though the final reward 
of religion lies beyond the preſent life, it has 
its natural encouragements within it I mean 
the natural ſatisfaction attending a religious 
courſe of life. Some ſuch encouragement it 
muſt have belonging to it ; for God never ſets 
his creatures to work merely to ſhew his au- 
thority, but for their own benefit; and godli- 
neſs has the promiſe of this life as well as POR 
which 1 is to come. 

The firſt, and perhaps the hardeſt, fie i in 
| the duty of religion is the denial of worldly 

lufts, But this does not mean the denial of 
natural, 
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natural; but the controul of irregular appetite. 


When religion enjoins this, it enjoins nothing 
new; it is the dictate of reaſon to keep our 


appetites within due: bounds, and thoſe who. 
are fond of worldly luſts muſt quarrel with 
natural religion as well as with the Goſpel of 
Chriſt, if they reſent the laying an injunction, 
upon them. 
Now the advantage attending a reſtraint of 
irregular appetites is evident from the miſchief 
which attends the indulgence of them which 
is the deſtruction of every good belonging to 
our nature. Whether we conſider ourſelves 
only as creatures made-up. of fleſh and blood, 
or, whether we conſider ourſelves as rational, 
or farther as religious creatures — in any of. 
theſe views an indulgence of irregular appetite 
is deſtructive... It ſhatters the animal conſti- 
tution, weakens or perverts the rational pow- 
ers, and ſets us in rebellion againſt God. 
Now, in proportion as an indulgence of appe- 
tite works theſe miſchiefs, the reſtraint of it 
will work the oppoſite good will preſerve the 
natural conſtitution, ſtrengthen the rational 
powers, and ſet us in favour with God. As 
to the uncaſinaſs attending the reſtraint — is 
there no ſatisfaction? — There is a ſuperior 
ſatisfaction in the reflection that we have acted 
Vor. II. | | P as 
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as becomes us —we feel the pleaſure, attend- 
ing victory, a pleaſure always proportionable 
to the miſchief it ſubdues vr feel enoou- 
ragement and ſtrength for farther denials, for, 
as one compliance with appetite brings on 
another, ſo one refuſal leads to more we feel, 
what is above all, a e, of eee 
God. » 
Such atisfaction indeed may go 8 nothing, 
with thoſe who are immerſed in ſenſual in- 
dulgences they compare it with their own 
pleaſures, and pronounce it inſipid, but would 
they compare it with their own uneaſineſſes 
they would ſec it in a different light. And 
this is the juſt way of ſtating the compariſon, 
as it is comparing the conſequences of each 
behaviour together. The miſchiefs and com- 
punctions which harraſs the ſenſual man, will 
never ſtand a compariſon with the quiet and 
ſelf-complacency, which the religious man 
enjoys, nor are the calls of diſappointed appe- 
tite in the one to be compared with the 
ſcourges of a neglected conſcience in the 
other. dn 
| Bot we ſhall take a very imperfect view, of 
| Servo if we only conſider it as it is em- 
ployed in reſtraining irregular appetite,; if we 


ae. it as putting us ene 
ourſelves 
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ourſelves certain enjoyments, without obſerv- 
ing, that it places us beyond the want of ſuch 
enjoyments. Its firſt ſtep is reſiſtance, which; 
if it be difficult, is followed by others as 
pleaſurable and eaſy as that is troubleſome. 
After combating vicious inchnations, the next 
ſtep in the buſineſs of religion is cultivating 
virtuous ones; and when once we are arrived 
at a maſtery over the paſſions, the cultivation 
of virtue becomes an eaſy work. — In this 
ſituation the religious man may challenge the 
happieſt ſenſualiſt to vie with him either in 
the pleaſure or e ee 195 A 
nt. 
That there is a real pleaſure cis upon 
religion, is natural to expect; for what is the 
whole buſineſs of religion, but to follow the 
dictates of reaſon. under the inſtruction and 
aſſiſtance of Chriſt ? To follow the dictates of 
reaſon is the natural duty ef a man, to'follow 
them under the inſtruction of Chriſt is the 
religious duty of a Chriſtian. Now we can- | 
not ſuppoſe, but that what is our natural duty 
muſt be adapted for affording us our proper 
and conſequently our trueſt pleaſure ; elſe God 
has'thrown contradictions into our condition, 
and made our duty direct us one way, whilſt 
eee us another. Man's true 
9 oh PRO 
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pleaſure then as a rational creature, muſt ariſe 
from following the dictates of reaſon; and if 
He feels. what he calls a pleaſure in acting 
contrary to them, it is not his true pleaſure, 
as he will find upon comparing it with what 
is ſo — he will find the one unſatisfactory in 
the enjoyment, and miſchievous in its conſe- 
quences, the other he will find to ES 
pr wigs orphan > B18 Tai + 

H then the true PE PRE as a ra- 
tional creature, ariſes from following the dic- 
tates of reaſon, will it be leſs ſo, when he 
follows them under the aſſiſtance of religion? 

If it be a pleaſure to purſue them, that plea- 

ſure muſt be encreaſed, the better we ate di- 
rected and ſecured in that purſuit. | Now the 
advantages which the Chriſtian religion affords 

upon this point are great. It plainly, and 
with additional authority, ſets forth the virtues 
we ſhould purſue — it aſſiſts and ſtrengthens 
the ſoul in the purſuit of them, by the in- 
fluence of God's Holy Spirit working within 
us — it farther encourages us by a gracious 
condeſcenſion of pardon for our frequent fai- 
lures, and the hopes of eternal happineſs as a 
reward for our obedience; when we conſider 
theſe advantages, which our religion affords us 
in the W 82 it is reaſonable to con- 
i SJ clude, 
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elude, that what was before pleaſurable as our 
proper duty, muſt be more ſo in proportion as 
it is made not only 2 alſo a 
more advantageous oun mme 
As the purſuit of ee by religion, 
affords us our trueſt pleaſure, it muſt afford 
us our trueſt advantage. , Man, may ſeparate 
theſe two points in his operations, but God. 
in his work, connects them, nor does he ſet 
a pleaſure before us which, is not at the fame 
time our advantage. 
The eaſy and 3 ſtate of going, which is 
the.ref ult of virtue and, religion, aftords great 
opportunity for ſupplying the ſou] with what- 
ever can enlarge its knowledge or its, hopes. 
Study and contemplation bring in materials 
for the improvement of the one, and religion 
opens the proſpect to which the other is di- 
xedted; nor is chere any ſituation more worthy 
the wiſhes; of a. man, than. that, where, free 
from the impertinent calls of unruly appetite, 
or the miſchicyous.conſeguences which, attend 
the indulgeneę of them, men have liberty and 
inclination to purſue the buſineſs: of the ſoul, 
and, by daily imp ovin; in wiſdom and good- 
neſs, are daily takit g thoſe eps toward eternal 
happineſs, which nature and religion. recom.- 
RS And let no one think, that this Hate 
i i of 
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& the al; widely . of vit- 
tue and religion, is only an atry deſcription, 
or not peculiar to that condition. Such as 
think theſe topics of no uſe but to dreſs out a 
deſcription, diſcover that they themſebves are 
ſtrangers to their truth; a diſcovery, which 
turns more to their own difgrace than the 
diſcredit of the obſervation: and fuch as think 
that theſe advantages are not peculiar to a ſtate 
of virtue and religion will conſider, that if they 
may be had without it, they are beſt had and 
beſt enjoyed within it; that however know- 
ledge, for inſtance, may be attained without a 
eultivation of virtue and religion, it is however 
beſt applied under their influence; and that 
true een is ever war reac rg true 
one % AD GIG 14% nine 358, . 
Neither is it 45 ee ee eee 
dation of virtue and religion, that they beſt 
qualify us for the enjoyment of the world. 
The enjoyment of the world, we ſay, con- 
Gifts in ſatisfying our wiſhes and our wants. 
Now, as we canfiot command the world; and 
reach ourſelves whatever we may either wat 
or with for, it is an equivalent meaſure, Who 
ever takes it, to ſhorten our deſires, that fo 

—_— apply the loſs of enjoyment by not 
* that call for it. This 
f ſtation 
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us, and we ſhall find ourſelves happier in a 
freedom from irregular appetites than the ſen- 
ſualiſt is in his enjoyment of them. Nor 
ſhall we miſs another material circumſtance in 
the enjoyment of the world, which conſiſts 
in a proper uſe of what we are allowed to 
obtain. The ſame conduct which ſecures us 
from irregular appetite, will direct us in the 
application of our reaſonable and ſucceſsful 

attainments; ſor it is vice that is the true 
cuauſe of abuſe, and where virtue has put us in 
poſſeſſion ſhe will W continue an au- 
| ena urn SU a vic 

Thus furniſhed with virtue et 
our own of the world, we are qua- 
lified for aſſiſting others for their enjoyment 
of it. For virtue and religion do nat confine 
us at home, but ſend us abroad, and will not 
allow us to think our own happineſs compleat 
without aſſiſting the happineſs of others. And 
how eloſely public virtues are connected with 
private ones how much the good man has 
the advantage above the ſenſualiſt or the ſelſiſſn 
man, in making himſelf valuable and uſeful to 
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they feed the heart with content, ſo they give 
room and inclination for the exerciſe of juſtice 
and generoſity; but intemperance, ſenſuality, 
and ſordidneſs, too fond an attachment either 
to the pleaſures or what are called the advan- 
tages of the world, poiſon the heart, ſtop the 
current of juſtice and generoſity, and render 
us the contempt, if not the peſts; of ſociety. 
Such then are the natural encouragements 
attending the buſineſs of religion in reſttaining 
appetite and cultivating virtue, the means by 
which we procure our owh eaſę and improve- 
ment here, and become uſeful as wellasagreeable 
toothers. And I have conſidered this matter only 
as a duty incumbent upon us in this ſtate, with- 
out conſidering the reward which awaits it in the 
next; becauſe in this light only the competi- 
tion ill ſtand between the buſineſs of religion 
and the engagements of the world. When 
we conſider religion as the means by which 
ve procure eternal happineſs hereafter, the 
preference in favour of religion is too evident 
to admit of a competition. — It is very true, 
this is what we ſhould always remember, be- 
«cauſe. we are too liable to faulter in our duty 
if we furget it; but if any ſhall inſinuate, that 
the proſpect of a future reward is the only 
N in W which influences the 
behaviour 
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behaviour of thoſe who obſerve it, the inſimu⸗ 
ation is wrong — religion has intrinſic reaſons 
of recommendation, as well as an external 
reward to which it is leading us, and if it 
deſerves our choice above the engagements of 
the world, when conſidered only with the 
natural encouragements attending it here, 


much more will ĩt deſerve our preference when 
conſidered with the ne NI 


ih it hereafter. 169} entity 

The proſpect which religion bens ing into 
* next life, the ſtrong aſſurance it gives us 
of eternal happineſs as a reward for our obe- 
dience, is a ſuitable balance againſt the ſtrong 
temptations which the preſent pleaſures of vice, 
or the ſeverer conditions of life, may throw in 
our way; and we have reaſon to be thankful 
for a proviſion of this encouragement, which 
all may want upon one or other of thoſe ac- 
counts; yet, when the happineſs of another 
life has once ſet us right in the buſineſs of 
this, has drawn us from the engagements of 


vice, and encouraged us to meet ſeverities with 


reſolution, - we then feel - ourſelves within the 
influence of other reaſons for continuing the 
courle of virtue we. have begun. We are 


ſenſible of the natural advantages attending it, 


. as we were at firſt virtuous becauſe we 
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hoped for a reward, we continue to be ſo, not 
only becauſe we ſtill hope for a reward, but 
becauſe we feel a preſent enjoyment of it. — 
The good man feels this to be true; and tis 
reaſonable to expect it ſhould be ſo; — for 
God deals with us as with reaſonable creatures, 
and draws us to our duty, not merely to make 
us obedient to his will, but to make us happy; 
and when God calls us to account, there will 
appear this circumſtance to illuſtrate his'good- 
neſs, and confound the folly and ingratitude 
of thoſe who ſhall have neglected it that 
God's purpoſe in the moral ſtate of man was, 
—to make' ne . Verein ern to make him 
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pegs” Seer went forth to ſow. 2 
HA the Attrent diſpoſitions of men 
ate the cauſe of the different ſucceſs 
which the Goſpel meets with among them, is 
the general leſſon which the parable of the 
Sower ſets before us. | 
When Chriſt came to reſtore mankind, he 
did not come to alter their natures; but, as he 
found chem free agents, he left them ſuch; 
as he found them actual tranfgreffors of the 
law of nature, ſo he left them capable of 
diſobeying the law of his Goſpel; — it is, 
therefore, no objection againft the Gofpel, that 
men are unfruitful under i it, if ſuch want of 
ſaccefi be owing, not to any deficiency in the 
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hoped for a reward, we continue to be ſo, not 


only becauſe we ſtill hope for a reward, but 


becauſe we feel a preſent enjoyment of it. 
The good man feels this to be true; and tis 


reaſonable to expect it ſhould be ſo; — for 


God deals with us as with reaſonable creatures, 
and draws us to our duty, not merely to make 
us obedient to his will, but to make us happy; 
and when God calls us to account, there will 
appear this circumſtance to illuſtrate his good 
neſs, and confound the folly and ingratitude 
of thoſe who ſhall have neglected it that 
God's purpoſe in the moral ſtate of man was, 
—to make Kenny ous order um him 
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HAT the different Apes of men 
are the cauſe of the different ſucceſs 
which the Goſpel meets with among them, is 
the general leſſon which the parable a the 
Sower ſets before us. 

When Chriſt came to reſtore mankind, he 
did not come to alter their natures; but, as he 
found them free agents, he left them ſuch; 
as he found them actual tranſgreffors of the 
law of nature, ſo he left them "capable of 
diſobeying the law of his Goſpel; — it is, 
therefore, no objection againſt the Gofpel, that 
men are unfruitful under it, if ſuch want of 
fi acceſs be owing, not to any deficiency in the 
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Goſpel itſelf, but to ſome defect in thoſe ,on 
whom it is employed. If we will admit no 
hw, but what works with infallible effect, 
ve muſt have, beſides a perfect law, à perfect 
nature too: or, the law muſt have irreſiſtible 
power to enforce it; and then it would 
be no ſuitable law to ther free agency of 
man. 
This being the aſl that the Goſpel i is in 
| ieſelF ſufficient to reform mankind, it will be 
always proper to reflect, by what defects in the 
diſpoſition of mankind it is rendered unſucceſs- 
ful. To this purpoſe our Saviour has _ 
us the parable of the Sower. 
Conſidering the eſtabliſhment of the 
among 1 us — the many aſſiſtances we have in 
being made acquainted with it — the general 
mode of education — and the public. miniſtry 
of the church, it is to be preſumed, that all 
of us ſtep forth into the world, with the ſeeds 
of the Chriſtian religion ſown on our minds(ac- 
cording to the figurative. ſtile of the parable), 
or, in plain language, with ſome notians of 
religion about us; but how ſoon many loſe 
thoſe notions in the pleaſures of youth, or 
ſuffocate them in the buſineſs of advanced 
age, we ſee —yet we ſee likewiſe thoſe, ho, 
5 by attention and care, carry their religion with 
PE them 
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them through life, and "py pere b 
proportionable to their care. 5 
1. Our Saviour ſays, woken any naw 
eth the word and underſtandeth -it not.“ 
Something, beſides hearing the word, is requi- 
ſite for improvement under it; our Saviour 
calls it“ underſtanding the word, . e. not 
merely comprehending the meaning of what 
is ſaid; for, as it may often be no fault in 
ſome, that they do not underſtand what theß 
hear, ſo it is no merit in others, that they do 
underſtand, unleſs, beſides underſtanding what 
they hear, they alſo conſider what they under- 
ſtand. — This is what our Saviour means; 
and what we are very deficient in: his in- 
ſtructions are ſufficiently adapted to the under- 
ſtanding; but, by not giving them due conſi- 
deration, they make no impreſſion on the 
heart; they are laid early and conſtantly be- 
fore us; and we are ſo uſed to them, that we 
diſregard. them; — but it is regard that muſt 
excite attention and conſideration, which only 
lead us to improvement to be effectually 
inſtructed we muſt not only hear, but be af- 
fected with what we are taught. Our Savi- 
our farther ſays, of theſe inconſiderate diſpo- 
ſitions, that the wicked one comech, and 
1 eatcheth away that which is ſown— leſt 
% they 
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«+. they ſhould believe and be ſaved.” The 
weakeſt avocations will call the mind from 
leſſons which have made no impreſſion on it; 
nor is this the worſt; the heart, that is empty 
of good impreſſions, has full room for bad ones; 
and a want of attention to Chriſt's leſſons, 
not only beguiles us of the benefit we might 
receive from them, but betrays us into the 
miſchief of direct contrary leſſons.— The 
devil rejoices over an empty heart; and tis a 
work he has ever found ſucceſsful, from un- 
profitable hearers of Chriſt's word to a 
enemies to his authority. — 15 
2. There are many who DOS Chriſtia- | 
nity. more as a matter of ſpeculation and 
amuſement, than as having that importance 
which really belongs to it; ſuch, if they have 
no enmity againſt the Goſpel, can ſcarcely be 
aid to have an affection: for it. Chriſt's in- 
ſtructions upon theſe tempers are like corn 
fown upon a rock; where there is foil enough 
to receive it, but not to nouriſh it; ſo that it 
quickly ſprings up, and as quickly decays. 
Men of levity and curioſity catch at any thing 
that falls in their way; but, that once ſatiſ- 
fied, they grow indifferent in the poſſeſſion of 
that which gone; neee Nen 
The 
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The buſineſs. of Chriſt was nat to amuſe, 
but to inſtruct, his hearers; and the Goſpel he | 
has left is intended, not to exerciſe our inge- 
nuity, but to reform our manners: it was 
given, more to correct the practice than the 
reaſon of mankind — to direct us to that obe- 
dience which was wanted; and is. therefore 
fruſtrated in its main deſign, unleſs we make it 
the;rule of our actions as well as of our opi- 
nions. — Here lies the miſchief — the under- 
ſtanding is leſs depraved than the will; propo- 
ſitions in theory eaſily gain the aſſent of the 
underſtanding, becauſe we aſſent without feel- 
ing any pain: propoſitions in practice are quite 
differeat things ; they require the aſſent of the 
will, as well as the underſtanding ;\ which 
oft-times- cannot be given, but at the loſs 
of ſomething pleaſureable to us; we flatter 
ourſelves, therefore, that the aſſent of the un- 
derſtanding is ſufficient, becauſe we don't care 
to afford that of the will; and hence it is 
that many among us are more ready in diſ- 
cerning an argument in ſupport of the Gaſ. 
pel, than they are in practiſing the leſſons it 
recommends. — But a ſeaſon of trial proves 
too much for ſuch ſpeculative Chriſtians ; 
the warmth of temptation ſoon exhauſts their 
lender ſupply of vigour, and the rude blaſts 
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of perſecution ſoon overturn a feligion, whoſe 
root ſtrikes no-deeper-than the underſtanding; 
and has not laid hold on the affection of the 
heart, — When religion does not reach the 


| heart, it is not good for much; if it leaves 


that under the full power of the paſſions — if 
it turns out no vice—if it corrects no inor- 
dinate defire — if it introduces no virtue, but 
is confined to the NC on Sata 
more for ſtate than ſervice.- | 09948 
3. Too cloſe an attention to the world is 
another cauſe, which hinders our improvement 
under the Goſpel. - Chriſt's inſtructions take 
root in ſuch tempers, and ſpring up; but, like 
corn ſown among weeds, they are choaked, 
and hindered from growing to perfection. 
Worldly-minded men may be candid enough 
to admit the Goſpel, upon examining the evi- 
dences in its favour; they may be ſerious 
enough to reſolve it ſhall be the rule of their 
behaviour, as well as faith : but they are-not 
always watchful enough to keep the buſineſs 
and the pleaſures of the world within- their 
proper limits; but, by beſtowing too much 
thought upon them, and too little upon reli- 
gion, they encourage the growth of worldly 
paſſions ; and, if they keep their ſenſe of teli- 
| * they * the fruits of it by a 
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ſuitable practice. It is true, the buſineſs of 
mendable, as well ad neceſſary, to be induſ- 

trious in ſupplying the reaſonable wants be- 
longing to our ſeveral ſtations; but the ſatiſ- 
faction of ſupplying real wants too often 
leads to the gratifying artificial ones; and, 
when the paſſions continue the demands 
which buſineſs has begun, men's thoughts 
are wholly taken up by the objects they are 
2 or ſtep but ſparingly forth to take 
care of their religion, which lies ſmothered 
under a heap of cares, and loſes the merit of be- 
ing alive, becauſe it is not active. 
4. As corn is moſt fruitful when A 
good ground, ſo the Goſpel has beſt effect 
when it is ſet in an honeſt and good heart. By 
which is meant, a diſpoſition that is ready to 
believe the Goſpel, on reaſonable evidence of 
its truth, and to apply the religion it contains, 
as the rule of our behaviour. By this diſpoſition 
is not meant a prejudice in favour of the 
Goſpel; but a freedom from  all-. prejudice 
againſt it. No inſtruction can be effectuai, 
but upon this foundation; and ſurely it is ſo 
far from being a blemiſh to the Goſpel, that 
it requires the ſame diſpoſition, which every. 
inſtruction requires, that tis a circumſtance. 
Ver. II. EH Is WS 


88 The Sower. | F " 
In its favour, when it does not force itielf 
upon us, but recommends itſelf to our choice ; 
but, as this is a circumſtance in commenda- 
tion of the Goſpel; fo it will highly condemn 
us, if we reject it without examination, or 
examine it without candor. The honeſt man 
is led to an examination of the Goſpel from a 
ſenſe” of this plain truth — that the weak- 
neſs. of man may need inſtruction, and the 
geodneſs of God may ſupply him with it ; 
and finding, upon an impartial enquiry, that 

the Goſpel has all the evidence to prove it 
a divine revelation, which the nature of the 
thing will reaſonably admit, and ſuch as is 
Allowed to be ſufficient in caſes of the like 
nature, he thankfully receives it as God's 
direction for leading him to heaven and hap- 
pineſs. If any think, that thoſe are enſlaved, 
and have no free uſe of judgment, Who admit 
the Goſpel upon authority from others, and 
by their education — whilſt they only judge 
freely, who lay aſide thoſe ptejudiees before 
they examine it — they may be told — that, 
the nature and condition of mankind conſi- 
dered, ſome muſt take their religion, as well 
as other important matters in life, upon au- 
thority from others; and, that the metit of 
. religion lies, not in the method by 
Which 
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derm. 57. 
| which they attained it, but, in their living 


up to it, however they came by it. With re- 
ſpe& to education, they may be told, that ſuch 
are not leſs free in the uſe of their judgment, 
vrho, in. their maturer years, maintain that re- 
ligion upon principles of reaſon, which they 
| firſt received upon the authority of others; 
nor, on the other hand, are they leſs flayes, 
who have laid aſide the principles of their 
education, but are led by, not leſs n but, 
far leſs commendable, prejudices. 

The evidence of the Goſpel has no Gamer 
ſatisſied the judgment of the honeſt and im- 
partial enquirer, but the important deſign of 
it immediately affects his heart; convinced 
that it is the word of God, he reſolves, as he 
feels reaſon, to obey as well as to belzeve it: 
he gives it the conſideration, which its im 
portance demands; and, ſenſible of the deſign 
for which it is given, he carries it to the heart, 
and there makes it the principle and rule of 
his behaviour. — Without this, our faith will 
have no merit; nay, it will encreaſe our con- 
demnation, if we believe the Goſpel to be the 
word of God, and do not think burſelves 
obliged to follow its directions, or if we ac 
in defiance of the obligation which we feel 
and Which we acknowledge. In ſhort; ra- 

QA. 
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ſon may ſet the word within us, but it is me- 
ditation that muſt give it root, and make it 
fruitful ; a ſingle examination of its evidence 
may convince us of its truth, but it is a fre- 
quent conſideration of what it ſets forth to us, 
and a ſerious reflection on our own ſinful, and 
(without this remedy) deſperate condition, 
that muſt lead us to. the proper uſe of it, 
and the ineſtimable benefits ariſing from ſuch 
us. 

After thus eng and K the 
word, the third thing implied, in an honeſt and 
good heart, is — a patient and ſteady perſeve- 
rance in the application of it to the conduct 
of our lives. 6 

I ay ſteady beende for we are more 
ready to reſolve well, than we are ſteady to 
execute what we reſolve. When we conſider 
the reaſonableneſs of the doctrines which the 
Goſpel ſets before us — the great work of our 
redemption, which Chriſt, the Son of God, 
' hath wrought for us by his death and fatiſ- 
faction and the immortal happineſs he hath 
_ promiſed; — when, I ſay, theſe. objects only 
are before the mind, there is no difficulty, 
we feel pleaſute and alacrity, in reſolving to 
behave as becomes thoſe before whom ſuch 

—— fach e — but, theſe, 
. | being | 


being matters ſpeculative, and at a diſtance, 
are apt to be ſet aſide by the matters of the 


world, which are ſenfible and about us 


and here lies the great point and ſtreſs of 
Chriſtian duty not in preſent reſolution, 
which may be the reſult of a ſingle thought 
and the 5 of a ſingle moment, but in future 
and conſtant execution, which is the reſult, 
not of a ſingle thought, but of habit, not the 
act of a inerient; but the wore of _ ans 
of trial. n ö 
In ihe courſe of which, PORTO we hall 
d well to diſtinguiſh between per/averance and 
perfection ; perfection we may not expect, yet 
perſeverance is very conſiſtent with the want of 
perfection; nor are we to let it go, becauſe 
in many caſes it fails of ſucceſs ;—perſeverance 
will certainly improve us in wy though it 
does not make us perfect in it. We ſhould 
diligently guard againſt failures; but they 
ſhould not diſhearten us in our progreſs: 
it is one thing to fall into ſin, and another to 
turn away from goodneſs; the one may be 
our misfortune,” which, though it ſtops our 
ſpeed, may not divert our progreſs the other 
is matter of choice, and is quite inconfiſtent 
with perſeverance. A man may be conſtant 
| in a Pg path, though he ſtumbles in 125 but 
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he who takes a different path, doth ne ſtum- 
ble, but goes wilfully wrong. 

Our general leſſon, from the te bene 
us, is this: We muſt not ſuffer either the 
cares or the enjoyments of the world to riſe ſo 
high in eur hearts as to choak our faith, or 
hinder our practice; we muſt remember, that 
qur true inteteſt, and real happineſs, lies in 
another ſtate, to which the Goſpel of Chriſt 
zs intended to conduct us; we muſt therefore 
lay hold of that, and, by a conſtant attention 
to its guidance, male our way through the 
buſineſs and pleaſures of this world, With ſo 
much notice of them, as is ſuffieient to ſup- 
port and to relieve us in our paſſage, but with- 
out ſuch attachment to them aa will retard 
wr or make us forget where we are going. 11 

It is the conſcientious care of the good 
| Chriſtian to have his religion not only-alive, 
but active, within him; by a ſerious uſe of thoſe 
helps which may maintain it, and a no leſs 
watchful uſe of all ſuch opportunities as may 
kt it at work. He % this world, but does 
not abige it. He ſubmits to thoſe cares of it, 
which belong to the duty of his ſtation, but 
wiſely and ſoberly declines thoſe, which his 
paſſions would prompt him to undertake. He 

echexa the en of this * with a thank - 
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ful, but a moderate and modeſt heart, with a 


ſenſe, ſufficient to make him leſs uneaſy under 
the neceſſary anxieties of life, but not enough 


to make him too fond of the enjoyments be- | | 


longing -to it. Neither -the cares nor the 
pleaſures of the world encroach upon his 
virtue, or riſe ſo high as to overſhadow it. 
His principal view is to be happy in the next 
world; his ſecondary view is to be as happy in 
this, as the nature of it, and the expectation 
of the next, will admit. His virtue thus finds 
room to riſe and flouriſh; whilſt his worldly 
cares, 'the thorns which hana it, by being 
checked in their growth, afford him a clearer. 
proſpect of the ſtate he is looking for, as 
well as an eaſier eſcape from this, whenever 
he is called to leave it. Thus diſpoſed, 
his virtues encreaſe in number as well as 
ſtrength; for virtues naturally produce each 
other, and a ſingle one well cultivated, like a 
ſingle ſeed well rooted, will bring forth a ma- 
nifold encreaſe. Thus the good Chriſtian 
ſtands, flouriſhing and fair, in the field of - 
life, till death puts in his fiekle— and then 
is carried home to the garner, like a ſhock 
of corn in its ſeaſon, to encreaſe the riches and 
glory of heaven. TY 
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Let bt grow aue ut] the . 


E parable of the Tus is a-vie- 


dication of divine Providence in ſuf- | 


dein ſo much wickedneſs to prevail in the 
world. We ſhall not act wiſely for ourſelves, 
if we be diſheartened at it, or reverently to- 


wards God, ir aureus REID 


providence. {7 it 5 03 
The world, this ſcene of human things, 
is a part of God's government; which there 


will be no reaſon to impeach, if God does not | 


make, but controuls, the wickedneſs in 
it, and if the wickedneſs he permits here ſhall 


234 On the Permiſion of Evil. Setm. 58. 
God hath made us free agents; to do what 
is good, or to do what is evil, as we chooſe; 
but ſtill, accountable to his judgment for 
both. It is this conſtitutes us fatiqaal erea- 
tures.— Will any one ſay, God ſhould not 
have made ſuch creatures, and that man 
ſhould have been as much a piece of met ha- 
niſm, as the earth he walks on? — Till that 
be proved, God eannot, morally ſpeaking, 
prevent men, abſolutely, from doing the evil, 
which he hath made them free to do, if they 
chooſe it; it is ſufficient, that God ſhews 
them reaſons. why they ſhould: not chooſe it, 
helps their attention to thoſe reaſons, and de- 
chres his future judgment upon themi if they 
da chooſe it. Fh fats God's government 
elear of impeachment from the wickednels 
obſervable in the world, as that is the una- 
voidabla conſequence of man's nature and bes. 
dom; ſor God's government of man muſt bo 
ſuitable to the nature of man. And iſ the 


| pPreſent ſcene of things be ndt the whole, but 


a part anly, of God's government over man, 
we mult look forward, as well as around us, 
for forming a true judgment af it; and if men 
ſhall at laſt be dealt with, according at they 
_w_ choſen to do good or . Divine govern- 

0. ment 
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ment. is vingicated, whatever we may obſerve, 
or whatever we may feel, at preſent. 
This is common argument on the ſubje& 
before us, and fatisfactory..; Yet, when we ſee 
ſo much wickedneſs in the world, though we 
do not impeach Providence for permitting it, 
or doubt his final judgment of it, yet our 
preſent feelings prompt us to wiſh for a re- 
moval of it. We are ready to ſay, with the 
ſervants in the parable, Wilt thou that we 
go, and gather up theſe tares ?” But | 
it may not de; — and that, for the reaſon 
which the houſholder gives — © Leſt, while ye 
gather up the tares, ye root up the wheat 
« alſo... Let roaſt it pgs: until. to ; 
40 « harveſt.” ” , 
Good men are too haſty, if they wiſh to 
live. at preſent with none but ſuch who; are 
like themſelves. . That happy condition is 
reſerved, for their reward in another life, after 
having faithfully diſcharged the duties of the 
preſent. |, In the mean time, ſuch are the 
connections in human life, that we cannot 
do without the mutual aſſiſtance of each other; 
and ſuch: is the diſpoſition of human nature, 
that men are more prone to wickedneſs than 
goodneſs — ſo that we muſt take the world 
| as. r fd {1 ; we cannot expect, that God 
ſhould 


. 
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ſhould counteract what he hath eſtabliſhed ; 
either by enabling us not to want the mutual 
aſſiſtance of each other, which yet he hath ap- 
pointed us to live by — or, by ſuffering none 
but good men to remain among us, when yet 
he hath left all men e ue as oy 
ſhall chooſe. 

Mankind is, and muſt be, made up of the 
wieked and the good. Had fin never entered 
the world, we had been a ſociety of good 'men 
only; and, however Almighty wiſdom might 

ve difpoſed of them, after their appointed 

time on earth (of which we know nothing), 
ould, without dying, have been happy in 
God's favour. But man, as a free being, 
choſe ſin, and ſin introduced death. And 
though God has graciouſly interpoſed a re- 
medy for recovering us from fin and death, 
and reinſtating us in his favour, yet, as this 
remedy is ſet before the ſame free beings, for 
their choice in the application or neglect of it, 
there will ſtill be a mixture among us of good 
and bad men. Some will apply, others will 
neglect, this remedy. This muſt neceſſarily 
be the caſe, if God redeemed the ſame free 
natures he created; nor can any reaſon be 
aſſigned, why man ſhould be redeemed im- 
e but what will prove, that he ought 
= 19 
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to have been created ſo; nor can any reaſon 
be aſſigned, why man ſhould have been 
created impeccable, but what leads directly to 
this abſurd, not to ſay profane, reproach on 
the work of God — that no ſuch beings as 
men,- nor indeed as Ws ſhould ever have 
been created. 
Since then our human contin in Ge 
connects us together for mutual aſſiſtance, 
and our natural condition as free agents Ieaves 
us to the choice of being wicked or good, 
yet under a much ſtronger propenſity to the 
former than the latter, we muſt be content 
with the world as it is—eſpecially as this life, 
this tranſitory ſcene of things, is not the 
whole of God's government over man. — 
Beſides that the wiſh for a removal of the 
wicked, where none are good, in the fight 
of God, reaches farther than we are aware; 
— unleſs we think fit to direct Providence, 
what wicked men he ſhall remove, and what 
wicked men he ſhall let remain; which we 
have as much right and as much reaſon to 
do, as to be ifatisied with his providence 
for permitting ſo oy wicked men among us 
as he does. 
The reaſon of man, A ; noble faculty when 
well cultivated,and well directed, makes a weak 
and 
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and contemptible figure, when it ſets itſelf 
. againſt the wiſdom of God. As noble a 
faculty as it is, it needs aſſiſtance in our 
preſent imperfect ſtate; and it is beſt aſſiſted, 
when, looking at God's appointments, it 
thence directs its own operations. But when 
it takes the contrary courſe, and, vainly fond 
of its own operations, preſumes to arraign the 
operations of God, it diſeovere nothing but 


ide and weakneſs. 
When the infidel fays — © My own cealdit 


© tells me, that a world, ſo full of wicked- 


_ © neſs and miſchief, cannot be under the go- 
-< vernment of a good and wiſe God' — 


| what he calls his reaſon i is no more than his. 


wiſh, his argument is to look for. It is no 
rational argument, that a good God does not 
govern the world, becauſe there is wicked- 
neſs in it, any more than it 1s a rational 
argument, that a good king does not govern 
his kingdom, becauſe there are bad and rebel- 
lious ſubjects in it. But, you will ſay, a good 


and a wiſe king will remove or puniſh fuch 


ſubjects; — ſo does God—he even gives man a 
commiſſion to do it here; and for thoſe whom 
he reſerves, for their repentance, or, if that 
fails; for their puniſhment hereafter, they are 


both es tian to the ends 858 government, 
| and 
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and rationally conſiſtent with the a 
a wiſe and good governor. 

But ſuppoſing the infidel's concluſion to o be | 
x juſt one—that, becauſe there is ſo much 
| wickedneſs and miſchief in the world, there- 
fore a good and wiſe God does not govern it 
what light, what advantage ariſes from this 
concluſion ? Does it ſhew us how we may 
prevent, or does. it better enable us to bear, this 
circumſtance in our ſituation ? What uſe can 
the infidel make of this notable concluſion, 
to which his own reaſon has ſo handſomely 
conducted him? — He has a uſe for it — 
which he will not tell us — namely, to cover 
his fears; for, if there be a God, woe to them, 
who have denied him, or dare not abide his 
judgment. 

An unprejudiced mind is eaſily convinced, 
that there is a God who made and governs the 
world, and that he is infinitely wiſe, juſt, and 
good — that he hath appointed this world for 
our ſtate. of trial and duty, and the next for 
our ſtate of judgment and reward. From a 
view of this grand truth we learn to direct 
our reafonings on the wickedneſs obſervable. 
among us, and the deductions we make in 
this oy of operation are uſeful and ſound. 

| Being 


15 
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Being, well, aſſured that we live under the 


government of a wiſe, juſt, and good God, 
the next ſtep is plain — that the wickedneſs 
obſervable: in the world is by his permiſſion ; 
from whence the concluſion follows. undeni- 
ably that ſuch permiſſion is right. When 
both reaſon and revelation have ſnewn us the 
government of God, it is ſurely concluſive to 
fay, Becauſe God governs the world, therefore 
the permiſſion of wickedneſs in it is right; 
but when men ſhut their eyes againſt reaſon 


and revelation, and look only at what they, ſee 


- before them, it is by no means concluſive to 
fay, Becauſe there is wickedneſs in the world, 
therefore God does not govern it—or, to 

come up to the infidel's true PEI 
fore there is no: God, 

The government af God is e in 
controuling the wickedneſs of man. It were 
inconſiſtent with God's perfections to ſuppoſe 
him the author or encourager of wickedneſs; 

but it is ſtrictly conſiſtent with his perfections 
to ſay, that, when men have made themſelves, 
wicked, God controuls the effects of it, and 
directs them to the purpoſes of his government 
over them. This is not only agreeable to. 
* goodneſs, but is the Proper work of 
SPE, — Divine 
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Divine power; for leſs than a Divine] power is 
not adequate to the work of inſpecting and 
controuling the wickedneſs of the world; f 
directing its conſequences to fall where he 
thinks fit, for the purpoſes of his government 
over man, and where men leaſt expect them; 
and of er- or removing them nn. 
ing to his will. | 
Revelation ſhiews us this government of 
God, and what it ſhews us is as comfortable 
as it is true. For what a dreadful proſpect 
does the infidel's concluſion open to! us ! a 
ſcene of ' wickedneſs, over which is ſet no 
government, no controul ; where no reaſon 
can be aſſigned, why it ſhould not encreaſe 
and overwhelm us — as it long fince had 
done, had not a wiſe and good God governed 
the world; under whoſe Almighty care and 
inſpection it is comfortable to refle& — that i 
there ean be no more wickedneſs in the world © | 
than God permits, and which, however it 
ariſes from the heart of man, ſhall carry its 
conſequences, directed by the eye and hand of 
God, to no vue than his own wiſe and poor” 
purpoſes.” N 
For, e 3 us here in a ſtate of 
trial, God- _—_ given work for us todo, and they 
Vol. II. n Jook 
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look but little around them, or within them- 
ſelyes, who do not ſee, and feel, that wicked 

men. {apply conſtant work for good: men. 


If our work be virtue, our connection with 


1 wy « wo 


the wicked holds us cloſe to the exerciſe of it, 
in order to attain goodneſs — for virtue is our 
way to goodneſs, and to our improvement in 
it—it is a human quality, belonging to a 
ſtate of trial, as it implies being good, in 
oppoſition to what would tempt or force us 
to be otherwiſe. And we all know, what 
work for our virtue the wicked daily ſet be- 
fore us, in withſtanding their temptations, in 

ſuſtaining and forgiving the i injuries we receive 
from them — what opportunities they afford 
us for exerciſing charity, - beneyolence, and 
mercy, conſtancy, and fortitude, and,—which 
 croyyns all human goodneſs, what calls they 
ſt before. us for our truſt and reliance on 
God. Had not the cruelty of the wicked 
called them forth, we had loſt thoſe great 
examples of Chriſtian truſt and fortitude the 
bleſſed martyrs, for whom is laid up in heaven 
a proportionable reward of glory; — and, had 
not the wicked ſent forth infidels to oppoſe 
and deride the Goſpel of Chriſt, we had not 
. thoſe e of honouring Chriſt by. 
OG 


£1) 
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us 
nie * that; © thr faithful che ſtians 
have Ferie or that full diſplay of its evidence, 
and explanation of its doctrine, which has 
ariſen from the defence of it. — And I may 
add — did not the wicked afford ſuch public 
examples of the miſerable conſequences which 
attend vice, how many more might be ruined 
by its allurements! — God only, and they who 
feel it, know, what, and 158 r good 
effect ſuch e examples work in reclaiming num- 
bers, who are treading the like paths, though 7 
they be not effectual in working a general re- 
formation. —** The ſecret of the Lord is with N 
* thoſe who fear him,” and whoeyer corrects 
his own vicious dif] poſition, on ſeeing the mi- | 
ſerable effect of it in others, has a ſecret be- ; 
tween God and himſelf, which, though the \ 
world knows it not, will turn to infinite ad- 
vantage at his tribunal. 
Thus God, in the courſe of his Almighty 
government, brings good out of evil, and, 
, makes the wic kednehs of ſome the cauſe of 
goodneſs in others. This ſhould make us 
leſs diſſatisfied at the continuance of the wick- 
ed among us, and, as we {ce they have their 
uſe in the ſyſtem , ſhould apply them accord- | 
ingly, which may tfirn to our improvement, 
rather than be anxious for their removal, 
3 which 
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which is not in our power. In the mean 
time, it is no recommendation of the 
wicked, that, by the over-ruling power of 


Providence, or our own diſcretion, they 
become inſtrumental in producing good; 
much leſs is it a reaſon, why they ſhould 
not, as occaſions call for it, be removed 
both from divine and human government. 
— It is true, the parable ſays — © let both 
« grow together until the harveſt,” with- 
out any particular, exceptions ; — but para- 
. bles are for general truths, not for parti- 
_ cular caſes. —God permits a general mixture 
of good and bad men in the human ſyſ- 
tem. This is the whole propoſition of the 
parable ; and this propoſition holds, though 
God may think fit to remove particular 
wicked men on particular occaſions. We 
may not be able always to diſtinguiſh ſuch 
particular events, and ſhould be cautious in 
pointing them out; but they are oftentimes 
too much diſtipguiſhed to be unnoticed ;— and 
there is the leſs reaſon to be inquiſitive 
after ſuch removals of the wicked, as. carry 
extraordinary marks of the Divine hand, 
fince God's ordinary government, by the 
miniſtry of man, generally anſwers, the pur- 
poſe — That the tares may not be too luxu- 
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riant, ſo as to choak the good corn grow- 
ing in his field, God hath given man a com- 
miſſion to inſpe& and cultivate it; and we 
daily ſee the hand of human juſtice buſy 
in plucking up ſuch rank and poiſonous 
tares among us, as are grown too ſtrong to 


be endured, | 
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_ "MATTHEW xii. 30. n 
Let both grew. together until {he leut. 


N 5 laſt diſcourſe I ebene to 

parable of the Tares ä 
vernment of Providence in his permiſſion of 
wickedneſs in the world — that the entire re- 
moyal of wicked men would be detrimental 


to the good, conſidered in their ſocial : ſtate, 


and depending. on each other's aſſiſtance 
that it would be farther detrimental to them, 
conſidered in their ſtate of trial, as it would 
diminifh the exerciſe of their virtue, which is 


the proper work belonging to ſuch ſlate; — 


and farther, that though God, for cheſe rea- 
„ ſons, 


* * 
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| ſons, permits wicked men to remain among 
us, yet this hinders not, but that he may, 
and frequently does, remove many of them, 
either by his own immediate hand, or, which 
amounts to the ſame thing, by the inter- 
mediate miniſtry of human government, 

But the main point in the parable, for vin- 
dicating God's government, with reſpect to 
his permiſſion of wickedneſs in this world, 
is the declaration it contains of his purpoſe 
to judge and puniſh it in the next. — Let 
both grow together until the harveſt ; and 
ein the time of harveſt I will ſay to the 
„ reapers, Gather ye together firſt the tares, 
« and bind them in bundles to burn them, 
but gather the wheat into my barn. Our 
Saviour s expoſitian follows. The harveſt 

* is the end of the world, and the reapers 
> N the angels; as therefore the tares are 
gathered and burnt in the fire, fo ſhall it be 
<< in| the end of this world. The Son of Man 
_ «© ſhall ſend forth his angels, and they ſhall 
« gather out of his kingdom all that do ini- 
equity, and caſt | them into a furnace of 

_ << fire; — and then ſhall the righteous ſhine 
e forth, as the ſun, in the IP w_ 
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Our Saviour here expreſsly aſſures us of 
another ſtate after this; in which good ment 


ſhall be rewarded, and wicked men ſhall be 
puniſhed. And this it is which vindicates 


the Divine conduct in bearing with the wicked 


in this ſtate, rather than he will diſorder his 
government of mankind by a general removal 
of- them. -For, was there no other ſtate for 


mankind but the preſent, it would not ſuf- 


ficiently vindicate the Divine conduct in bear- 


ing with the wicked to ſay, that the removal 


of them would diſorder his government; be- 
cauſe we might reaſonably expect, from the 
infinite wiſdom of God, that the government 
he appoints ſhould be ſuch, in which he might 
execute Juſtice without committing diſorder. 


And doubtleſs, had God intended no other 
ſtate for mankind than the preſent, the courſe 


of things in it would have been ſo ordered, 


nat d een wid Rave met with ie 


due puniſhment in this life, without making 
the good partakers in it ; and a ſtate, in which 


all was to be done here, and nothing left to 


be done hereafter, as it could not have ad- 
mitted; ſo would not have ** ſuch for- 


bearance WARY the wicked, as WE * in the 


Fan ſtate. 
| God's 
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\ .. God's forbearance then with the wicked, 
rather than he will diſorder his government of 
mankind by a removal of them, when con- 
ſidered with the appointment of another ſtate 
after this, is right. For as, on the one hand, if 
there was no. other ſtate than the preſent, | 
it would be reaſonable, that God ſhould con- 
duct his government of mankind with a view to 
this ſtate only; ſo, on the other hand, if there be 
another ſtate, it will be as reaſonable, that God 
ſhould conduct his government of mankind, not 
only with a view to this ſtate, but alſo with a 
view to what he intends in another to ſucceed 
it; there will then be no neceſſity, that all 
ſhould be done here, and nothing left to be 
done hereafter; and if the ſtate, in which 
God hath placed mankind at preſent, be 
ſuch as neceſſarily requires, it is likewiſe 
ſuch as will reaſonably admit of, forbear- 
ance. with the wicked in this life, upon an 
aſſurance, that they ſhall be dealt with ac- 
cording to their deſerts in the nekt. 
This vindicates the Divine conduct; for i in 
this view the puniſhment due to the wicked 
is not denied, but deferred; and a delay of 
puniſhment is not, neceſſarily, a violation of 
1 - on | the contrary, where there are 
reaſonable 


. 0 . . 
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reaſonable and wiſe purpoſes of government 
anſwered by ſach delay, it is an inſtance of 
the wile adminiſtration. of it. 

Now we can never be at a loſs to know 
what wiſe. purpoſes. in God's government are 
anſwered by his forbearance with the wicked, 
when the ſame revelation, which declaxes, 

' that it is the purpoſe. of God'to reward the 
good and - puniſh the wicked in another life, 
does thereby expreſsly declare it to be the 
purpoſe of God, that the preſent life ſhould 
be a ſtate of trial; conſequently, it will be 
reaſonable, and anſwerable to the purpoſes 

of God's government over mankind, that he 
ſhould deal with us in a manner ſuitable. to 
a ſtate of trial. Now God's forbearance 
with wicked men among us is not only. a 
ſuitable, but a N N of ſuch 
a ſtate. 

For a ſtate of trial implies Sales in boch 

who are placed under it; and we all ſenſibly 
feel this to be really the caſe with us. If 
then God ſhould be extreme to mark and to 7 
puniſh immediately what is amiſs, who might 
abide it? — That would hardly be a ſtate of, 
trial, where deſtruction waits on the. ficft, 

e — If then ſome forbearance be ne- 
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ceſſary for the purpoſe of a ſtate of trial, 
who ſhall preſcribe how much ib ſufficient ? 
— Beſides, When God hath” appointed this 
life for a ſtate of probation, and the next 
for a ſtate of judgment, it would be deftroy- - 
ing his own appointments, ſhould God in - 
this life exert judgment without forbearance ; ; 
ſuch a, conduct would" n not only be contrary 
to the purpoſe of à probation here, but 
would anticipate the Purpoſe of a judgment 
hereafter. | Wee +: i 

When we conſider onrftlves as | placed i in 
2 ſtate of probation under the government of 
God, it is more natural for us, as well as 
more ſuitable to the purpoſes of ſuch a ſtate, 
to look for the tenderneſs of his mercy, ra- 
ther than for the rigour of his juſtice, T0 
ſet aſide God's mercy, is as great an affront to 
his perfection, as to ſet aſſde his juſtice; both 
are attributes equally belonging fo God; and, 
im a ſurvey of his government, to canfider 
only what ſuits the Divine Juſtice, without 
eenfidering too what ſujts his mercy, is judg- 
ing wrong. Our preſent ſtate of proba- 
tion and duty is the proper province for God's 
% to exerciſe itſelf in; for, as the atonc- 
ment of Chriſt has given an efficacy to mans 
N * repentance, 
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repentance, the mercy.of God, in his for- 
bearance with wickedneſs, gives room for 
that repentance to work; and man, who 
would be too weak to ſtand, if juſtice ſhould 
demand his deſtruction for the firſt offence, 
is enabled, by the forbearance which mercy 
_ affords, to recover himſelf, and, by returning 
to his duty, to recover the favour of God. 

A wiſe governor will provide for the pre- 
ſervation of his ſubjects; God, who is in- 
finitely wiſe, will moſt effectually provide 
for the preſervation of his; and, as his wiſ- 
dom has appointed, that we ſhould work out 
our falvition in a ſtate of trial, his merey 
naturally and ſuitably exerciſes itſelf in that 
ſtate, by giving us all reaſonable aſſiſtance in 
our work; and, becauſe, ** when the night 
« cometh no man can work,” his. forbear- 
ance prolongs the day of the wicked, N 
gives him time to work. | 

Beſides this, as a ſtate of probation date, 
not to ſay requires, encouragement, though 
it excludes reward ſo the mercy of God, in 
his forbearance with the wicked, as it gives 
room for tlieir repentance and better duty,, 
gives them likewiſe encoura gement to ſet 
abaut it, at ihe * time that it places their 

| : obedlence 
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obedience on its only true principle — the 
love of God. A wife governor not only pro- 
vides for the preſervation of his ſubjects, but 
ides likewiſe the moſt natural and moſt 
durable foundation for their obedience. Every 
inſtance of God's forbearance with us leads 
us to love him, as every inſtance of his juſ- 
tice awakes our fear of him. Such conduct 
in the government of God is the reſult of his 
wiſdom ; for the wiſdom of government is 
never more fully diſplayed, than by ſuch 
methods of adminiſtration as tend to eſtabliſh 
the obedience of the ſubject on the principle 
of love, as well as fear. | 
Thus our preſent ſtate of probation and 
duty is the proper province for Divine mercy 
to exerciſe itſelf in, as the next ſtate of re-. 
ward and puniſhment is the proper province 
of Divine juſtice. The Divine perfections are 
all employed about man, but none of theſe 
perfections muſt obſtrut the operations of 
another — nor will they, whilſt each ope- 
rates in its proper province, or no farther 
ſteps into the province of another, than only 
to co-operate with it. Thus, though our 
preſent ſtate be the proper province for the- 


merey of God to ſhew itſelf i in, yet is it not 
ſo 
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fo peculiarly appropriated to it, as wholly to 
exclude his juſtice. — That alſo claims room 

to ſhew itſelf here, yet not to thwart, but to 
co-operate with, his mercy — not 1 to 8 525 


butt to affiſt it. 


For, in the courſe of human 4 we 
ſee, as I obſerved in my laſt diſcourſe, that 
God hath provided, that his Wee with, 
the wicked ſhould not be ſuch, as allows 
them their full growth without any check 
or controul. God hath given man a com- 
miſſion to inſpect and cultivate his field; and 
this authority, which God hath deputed to 
man for the puniſhment of the wicked, is 
not a contradiction, but a ſupplement (and 
a uſeful one) to his own general rule of bear- 
ing with them ; as it operates, by examples, 
for producing that repentance, which his for- 
bearance propoſes. This method of forbear- 
ance, in God's government, is proper, and 
cannot be prejudicial ; becauſe God is at all 
times able to controul the wickedneſs of men, 
to puniſh, as well as to forbear ; nor can 
God extend his mercy too far for his power. 
and juſtice to reach after it. But man, who 
is too weak for ſuch an extenſive power, muſt, . 
for the ſupport of bis government, have a 
thorter extent * for the exerciſe of 

lie 
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his mercy, and muſt be allowed to cut off im- 
mediately what would hereafter be too ſtrong 
for his correction. For this reaſon, let no one 
underſtand the parable before us, as bearing 
hard upon the ordinary methods of — 5 
government, which cannot allow that for- 
bearance, which the government of God ad- 
mits; fince human government could not 
Tubſiſt, if that did not remove offenders and 
God's government will ſubſiſt, though he 
forbears with them. The immediate exer- 
ciſe, therefore, of juſtice in human govern- 
ment is ſuitable to our want of power and 
wiſdom in providing for-our ſecurity without 
it; and the forbearance of it in God's go- 
yernment is ſuitable to his infinity of power 
and wiſdom which ſupports it. 

To conclude. — Inſtead of making God's 
forbearance with the wicked, in this part of 
his government over us, an objection againſt 
bis conduct, let us, as we ought, make it a 
reaſon for improving our own. Happy were 
it for us, if our behaviour was as ſuitable to 
the purpoſe of God's forbearance, as that for- 
bearance is ſuitable to his wiſdom. There is 
no part of God's conduct more fully ſet before 
us than his forbearance with ſinners; we'read 
it in every page of ſcripture, we ſee it, we 

feel 


Pie 


, 
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feel it, in every day's experience. The works 
of his eternal wiſdom and power are often 
beyond our comprehenſion, but the works of 


his mercy are always open and intelligible — 


as if that was the leſſon, which man is moſt 
concerned to know and fo it is—his. frailty 
needs ſupport and encouragement, and” the 
mbroy of God ſupplies him with the grea 
* man abuſes it, and, by neglecting to mak 

a" right uſe of the forbearance God allows 


him, applies thoſe means for encreaſing his 


condemnation, which are * E for avoid- 
1g r. 

There is no hat of 0 PM proving 
the 'inteaſonableneſs of this conduct every 
man ſees it, whenever he conſiders it — the 


caſe is, we do not conſider it ſo often and ſo 
ſeriouſly as we ſhould do. — This world en- 


groſſes out attention; we forget the purpoſes. 


of God's forbearance, and, inſtead of apphying 
the time allowed us in a ſerious repentance of 


what is paſt, and for our future' amendment, 


we apply it in a licentious enjoyment of what ; 


is before us. | 

But let us hy conſider — that, wow! 
ever we may hide ourſelves in the enjoyments 
of the world, the judgment of God will find 
us. — A er een is 258 and the 
2 You. II. 8 5 certainty 


is - | One Penifim of Bulk ger. 30. 
certainty of it is not a ſtronger juſtiſication 
of. God's forbearance, than it is a reaſon' for 
dur repentance z — at the ſame time that it 
 filences our complaints againſt the ſufferance 
of ſo much wickedneſs in the world, it loudly 


be pon dee eee cur. hage.of it out of 
e way. |. 
N What ei and ere 88 
ribution, God only knows — but this we all 
know, that to us the day of our death is the 
, day of our retribution ; — how near, or how 
diſtant that is, we cannot tell, and therefore 
we ſhould be prepared for the nen eee 
of it. he 
. God grant us hl grace, that, n u all 
be ſpecdily prepared! — that when the Son of 
Man ſhall ſend forth his angels, to ſeparate 
the wicked from the good, we may be found 
among the righteous, and placed to ſhine 
tl the ſun. Ig! . 
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"VF Y Evangeliſt gives of the wiſe men, who 
came from the eaſt to Jeruſalem upon the 
birth of Jeſus, without feeling a reflection, 
which points at the ſhame of ſome Chriſti- 
ans, as wel as at the honour of theſe heathen 


ſages. They took a long journey, to gratify 
themſelves with the ſight of an infant child, 
wrapt' in ſwaddling cloaths, and lying in a 


manger, They brought with them rich of- 
ferings, which, ar pe a e child, 
they laid before him, expreſſing their worſhip 
Ow They were divinely conducted to 
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the object of their adoration by a ſtar, ' which 
when they ſaw they rejoiced\ with exceeding 
great joy, and with inimediate alacrity fol- 
lowed its guidance, and with pious devotion 
laid nn. age babe as child 


8 1 7301 


Do Chriſtians e Jpn eg 60 
Hhbriſt, under their knowledge of him, as 
theſe heathen ſages ſhewed theirs 1 in —_— 
and finding him? 155 
God be thanked, 3 very many, 
true and good AG or rede eee 
too e 40 
many, | 
: ChitRians, and v ald reſent it to be called, 
or even thought to be otherwiſe, who do not 
deſerve that title, and, I may add, who do not 
deſire it Cho are indifferent about Chriſti - 
anity, if not malevolent againſt it. Theſe 
have not had a long journey to come at Chriſt, 
for they ſet, out in life with him —it is well 
if they have not ee e bene, 
avoid him. N 
„ the Chriſtian 3 rather 
b mode growth ʒ hen the Goſpel firſt 


ſhewed itſelf to the world, and for ſome time 
after, men ere either hearty friends, or viru- 
lent enemies, to it; the former being actuated 
8415 3 2 by 
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by dhe force of recent evidence and conviction 
in its favour, the latter by ancient prejudice 
and recent diſtaſte againſt it. Men had then 
nothing to lay hold of their attention, but 
what might be offered by its friends to prove 
and recommend it, or what might be of- 
fered by 1 
it. In proceſs of time, as the world o 
mankind, they found other objects that call 
and laid hold of their attention — and, ' as 
they directed their attention to what the world 
could ſhew them, they withdrew it, both from 
what the friends of the Goſpel could ſhew to 
recommend it, and from what its enemies 
could ſhew to diſparage it. There hath been 
always this avocation, which has produced, 
and will continue to produce, a conteſt between 
the world and the Chriſtian religi hich of 
them ſhall lay — on Far atten 
tion. Without that the world 
had never greater advantage in this conteſt. 
than at preſent, it may be ſaid, that at preſent 
the world, and what belongs to it, has too 
much power in - commanding our attention. - 
from Chriſt's Goſpel, / and the religion it ſets, 
before.us ;—and though it be true, that what 
the world ſhews us, in point of merit, ſtands 
a ae ao e 3h 
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holds forth to us, yet, in point of effect, in 
proportion as we withdraw our attention from 
religion, and direct it to the world, it will 
make us indifferent to the former, as it faſtens 
guarded againſt, becauſe the tranſition from 
indifference to diſlike, ee us 
8 ry day, is neither wide nor difficult 
The wiſe men, who came from the caſt, ta 
worſhip Chriſt at Jeruſalem, were divinely 
conducted to him by a ſtar—80 are mankind 
divinely directed to the Chriſtian religion by the 
holy ſcriptures ; thoſe who, as did the wiſe 
men, rejoice in this ſtar, will ſucceed, as did 
the wiſe: men, and will find Chriſt. The 
ſeriptures are the word of God, and hat more 

ſure guidance to the Son of God, than the word 
ſhould not only rejoice! to ſee, but we ſhould 
attentively follow as it leads us. The infor- 
mation which the ſeriptures give us of Gad's 
conduct, and the direction they giveus ſor our 
own conduct in conſequence of it, are not 
only to be received, but they are to be re- 
garded. We maſt not indulge the wicked, 
but too faſhionable ſelſ- conceit, and perſuade 
eurſclves and others, that we can do very well 
— Without the ſcriptures. The wile es” 


6 ET 


but there are thoſe in the weſt (not wiſe mei, 


nor deſirous of finding Chriſt) who ſet out of 


themſelves, and, without being ſhewn the way, 
are confident that their own faculties will carry 
them where they ought to go, and where, 
though they find not Chriſt (whom they 4 
not ſeek) yet they ſhall find happineſs. Suc 
men, inſtead of rejoicing, are rather ſorry at 
ſeeing this ſtar, and either will not look up to 
it at all, or will look at it through their own 


glaſſes, which diminiſh or diſtort it — will ei- 


ther not read the ſcriptures at all, or will read 


them with their own falſe comment and _=w 
ebene of them. N 


. abgttty, ve Ned 
more of religion than of vanity H. con- 


ceit in them, rejoice in the ſcriptures and read 


them ; and not only read them, but conſider 
them; and from ſuch conſideration they both 
believe right, and they behave right, and ſo 


come before Chriſt, not with futile conceits, 


the traſh of human philoſophy, but with the 
faith and the practical virtues of a Chriſtian— 


the gold, frankincenſe, and myrrh, which they 


MART eee . 
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eaſt were prompted by their ſtar to ſet out, and 
were conducted by it, till they found Chriſt; _ 
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. Conſtant and devout reading the ſcriptures 
js the moſt natural and the moſt effectual pre- 
vention of that indifference to religion, which 
ſo much diſtinguiſhes the preſent age, as well 
as the moſt effectual cure of it, where it has 


laid hold upon us. God's government of 
mankind is there ſo very plainly and intelli- 
gibly ſet forth, his attributes of power, wiſ- 
Yom, and goodnefs, of juſtice and mercy, ſo 
fully exemplified in his management and his 
diſpenſations, his promiſes and his judgments 
ſo forcibly inculcated, that they cannot fail 
influencing our ſentiments, and making us 
wiſer when we read, or when we hear them; 
and when deliberately conſidered, they will in- 
fluence our behaviour, and. make us-not only 
wiſer but better men. Chriſt's redemption 
and ſalvation of mankind, is there ſo plainly 
and ally ſet forth, that we cannot read 
the Evangeliſts account of it, and be indiffe- 
rent whether we ſhall hereafter be eternally 
happy. or otherwiſe, We cannot there read 
the hiſtory of Chriſt's love and care for us, 
his works, his precepts, his promiſes, and his 
manger of life and converſation: here, without 
wiſhing we may be entitled to know more of 
him hereafter, by a ſuitable life and manner of 
converſation of our own, and, as far as we can 


carry 


| Seem. 66; "wobich hadeib in Clin. 26s 
carry it, by an imitation x of the great example ; 


be hach ſer us. 5 
But if men, inſtead of reading the ſcrip- 


tures, will not ſo much as admit the hearing 


them; if, beſides their never opening them at 


home, they contemptuouſly, or on idle avoca- 
tions, ſhun the opportunities they have of be- 

ing acquainted with them at church; if, ing 
ſtead of improving their religious ſentiments 


by the word of God, they will hang over the 
pages of fantaſtical writers, for improving 


their taſte (as they tell us) but for corrupting it 


(as we too often ſee) — they may thus very ſoon 


contract that indifference to Chriſt's religion, | 


as will lead by eaſy ſteps to a diſlike of it, and 
ſill farther on, by no difficult ſteps, to an en- 


hows againſt i it. 
It is to this fort of miſmanagement ber 


impute that indifference to religion which pre- 


vails, though not univerſally, yet much too 
generally, among us. It is true, vice will work 


this effect; yet, living with indifference to 
Chriſt's religion, is more extenſive than living 


viciouſly — and folly as often breeds that in- 


difference as vice does. The ſeveral kinds of 


folly which produce this miſchief are too ma- 


this place, That folly, however, which is the 


ny, and too improper, to be held up from 
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| moſt productive of this miſchief, and the leaſt 
improper for the preacher to mention, is the 
folly of being above going to church above 
attending the public religious aſſemblies, where 
they may worſhip God, and keep up' their ac- 
quaintance with his ſcriptures ; —a privilege, 
and a duty this, which is intended for all ranks 
gf people, but it ſeems now devolved to the 
lower; and they, if they cannot imitate the up- 
per ranks in any thing elſe, can imitate them 
in neglecting the church. 

They who follow buſineſs excuſe them · 
ſelves (but ſeldom aſk themſelves whether God 
will excuſe them) for being otherwiſe enga- 
ged. Their buſineſs may be proper, and their 
engagement in it may be a duty; but their be- 
ing ſo conſtantly engaged in it, that they cannot, 
or, more. truly, that they will not, ever look 
at religion, is not a duty, but a fault, and not 
only a grievous, but an abſurd fault if their 
eternal happineſs depends upon their attention 
to Chriſt's religion, and if fuch attention pro- 
motes, not hinders, their temporal mg 
their tfue enjoyment of it. | 

As to thoſe who Gllow:s not thaw bulineks 
but their pleaſare, they, will hardly venture 

even to excuſe themſelves for paying no atten» 
afar nd: and, what is worſe, they will 
att e hardly 


1 
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hardly be able to extricate themſelves from the 
indifference they have contracted. Buſineſs, 
proper buſineſs, properly followed, has room 
for religious thoughts; but pleaſures, which 
from their mutual connection with each other 
become various, ſoon become improper, and, 
when exceſſively purſued, leave no room for 
religious thoughts. 

The holy ſcriptures then are our ſtar, not 
for leading us, as the Magi were led, to find 
Chriſt, but for leading us to the keeping him. 
We are not ſtrangers, but are born and bred 
up under him ; and the offerings we are to 
make him in our proſtration before him, are 
not the produce of a foreign country, but the 
produce of our own. breaſts — our heart and 
affections ; our heart full of faith in him, and 
our affections made up of love, praiſe, and obe- 
dience. This, if fincerely offered, Chriſt will 
accept, and not only accept, but reward; will 
reward it with his grace and protection through 
this ſtate of duty here, to a ſtate of glory and 
eternal happineſs in his * e 
ee wa 
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Penn xvi. 20. 


He that handleth a matter wiſtly ſhall find good ; 
and os en in the Lord, happy is be. 


HE. two beſt guides a man can have 

through life, are prudence e and re/igion ; 
che one ſets him at work with his own abili- 
ties, the other teaches him to truſt in God. 
We are ſo made, and ſo placed, that, after 
uſing our beſt abilities, we muſt truſt ſome- 
where clic for ſucceſs —nay, even for the ap- 
plication of our abilities; and look where we 
will, we.can find none, on whom we can bet- 
nr uf than Gods his infinite perfections of 
wiſdom, - goodneſs, and power, demand, and 
warrant, our truſt in him; and, ſolicitous as 
we are in ſeeking friends among mankind, who 
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are ſcarce to be found, and hardly to be truſt= 
ed, it is ſtrange we are ſo apt as we are to over- 

look that friend, who is always ready at hand, 
and always to be depended 6 

But then our truſt in God not only e, 

but demands; the uſe of our own prudence and 

diligence, without which, to truſt in God is 

to affront him ; it is treating God as if he was 

our provider only, to feed and to protect us, 

and not our governor, who hath ſet us to 

work. God hath ſet each man to work in the 

ſtation which he hath thought fit to appoint, 

and with natural abilities ſuitable to his' ſta. 

tion, which he may improve by uſe, or ſpoil 

by neglect, and ſo may either attain or miſs 

the happineſs belonging to his ſtation] and 

when the latter is the caſe, that men loſe the 

good belonging to their ſtation through their 

own folly or neglect, I fee not how they can 

juſtify any more than they can relieve them- 

ſelves, by pleading that they truſt in God 

or why they ſhould think a truſt in God is 

a a uſeleſs duty, becauſe Fu . are _ 2 

nn | | 

The better care men take of th diet 

abilities, by a diligent application of them; the 
more wiſely will they handle the matters be- 


tonging to their ſtation and yy and the more 
| 9 


tt 
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likely will they be to find. good, i. e. to 2 
ſucceſs in their buſineſs. This is the obvigus 
and plain meaning of my text. 6 | 
We ſee indeed the ignorant and fothful of. 
ten meeting with a ſucceſs which they deſerve 
not; but, as ignorance and ſloth are manifeſtly 
not the cauſe of their ſucceſs, no-one ſhould 
imitate their manners, to come at their ſucceſs; 
which they have not wrought for themſelves, 
but which is ſet before them by a hand they 
think not of, and for purpoſes they are not 
aware of; for, as God ſendeth his rain on 
« the juſt and on the unjuſt,” — on the latter, 
not becauſe. they are unjuſt, but although they 
are ſo—ſo he ſets ſucceſs before the unworthy, 
making uſe of them as inſtruments in his dif. 
penſations — or, to ſhew his abſolute power, 
in giving to whom he pleaſes ; — at the fame 
time teaching us not to depend on what we 
cannot command, and not to ſet too great a 
value on thoſe things, or on ourſelves for hav- 
ing them, Cone eg c erb F db 
worthleſs among us. 
Tet, notwithſtanding theſe Wess, pe- 
a and diligence are the natural road to 
ſucceſs in the various buſineſs of life. It muſt 
be ſo, unleſs we could ſuppoſe that God, who 
. to be uſeleſs, has made 


man 
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man to be idle, and given him underſtanding, 


fagacity, and ingenuity. to no purpoſe j—on the 
contrary, God hath ſet forth his own work to 
employ the work of man; and it is the moſt 


proper expreſſion of our truſt in God, when 


ve apply thoſe abilities for coming at ſucceſs 


in the buſineſs of life, which God hath given | 
us for that purpoſe. - © . 
IIt is true, ſucceſs may not t infallibly follow 
- fuch application.—As God hath given us our 
ſeveral abilities, it is doubtleſs his will that we 
ſhould employ them — why elſe were they 
given? and that, when employed, they ſhould 
ordinarily lead up to fucceſs —elfſe, what en- 
couragement in employing them? - but there 
is no reaſon to preſume or expect it as God's 
will, that whenever they are employed they 
ſhall always be ſucceſsful; becauſe this would 
be giving up too much of his government into 
the hands of men, by ſubjecting human events 
to their will; which, to keep up. their depen- 
| dence on him, and his authority over them, 
ſhould be always ſubje& to his oπõn. For 
this reaſon, we ſhould acquieſce in ſuch: diſ- 
appointment, and not take occaſion from it of 
_ complaining againſt Providence, or of neglect - 
ing our abilities and diligence as uſeleſs, be- 
cauſe they are not ſucceſsful;,— Complaints 
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eee 
cauſe we may be well aſſured, that God Has 
reaſons, and the wiſeſt, for every ſtep in his 
diſpenſations ; which reaſons he may either 
totally conceal, or, as he often does, may here- 
after diſcover to us in the ſequel of events. 
In the former caſe, we have no reaſon to com- 
plain ;— for what right have we to the coun- | 
ſels of God? — In the litter caſe we have 
reaſon to confeſs the ſup, periority of his good- 
neſs and wiſdom, above our own, when, as is 
often the caſe, we ſee our diſappointments ri- 
pening into bleſſings. But when ſuch diſap- 
pointments make us impatient, ſo as to throw 
up our duty, in deſpight of Providence; to 
neglect our abilities and diligence is uſelefs, 
becauſe they are not ſucceſsful — this is 
wicked and abſurd ; as if, becauſe we ſucceed 
not yet, we therefore never can ſuceted; or, 
becauſe we find not the good we aim at, we. 
therefore are to find none. Muſt we then 
have ſucceſs in our own way, and at our own 
time? or elſe will we be ſullen with Provi- 
dence, and ſuffer the gifts he has endowed us 
with to rot unemployed, or employ them 
againſt him ? But what if abilities ari& dili⸗ 
gence, conſtantly applied, ſhould prove always 
and where unſucceſsful ?—What eve 
Vox. b. 


T then | 
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e no farther than we 
can feel him ? What if, through the whole 
cCourſe of this ſhort life, there be TOs who are 
. ſucceſsful without work, and thoſe who work 
without being ſucceſsful, ſhall we not truſt. 
God for another and a better life after this? 
where every one will be rewarded, not accord- 
ing to the ſucceſs he has met with in this life, 
but according to the work he has done in it; | 
where our want of ſucceſs here ſhall heighten 
our reward, and unearned bleſſings ſhall be 
brought to a ſryere account. 
Blut, without looking to the next life for a 
remedy to this malady, may we not find the 
cauſe of it within the limits of the - preſent ? 
and may.we not, by removing the cauſe of our 
diſappointments „put ourſelyes more in the 
way of coming at ſucceſs ?— Our truſt in God 
requires other attendant, virtues, beſides a dili- 
gent and prudent uſe of our own abilitics ;— 
without this, indeed, our truſt in God will ſig- 
nify. nothing, but even with it we FT x fall 
ſhort of ſucceſs. _ | 
For, beſides the application of our own pru- 
dence anddiligence ir in the buſigeſs of life allotted 


us, there is requiſite an obedience to God's wall 
and commands; under whoſe government we 


are 8 here, and to 0 Whoſe judgment we are 
8 E accountable 
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accountable: hereafter ; which confideratign 


ſuggeſts not only a compliance with what God 


hath thought fit to appoint in his government 


of the world about; us, but an obedience to 


What he hath commanded, us in our govern- 


ment and conduct of ourſelves, This we are 


very apt to overlook. Men may feel them 
ſelves endued with ſufficient abilities of pru- 
dence for the work and duty of their ſtation in 


life, and they may exert a diligent application 
of ſuch abilities; — they may feel religion 


enough to own God's government of the world, 


and, where events ſucceed to their wiſhes, will 


thank his goodneſs ; and, where they do not, 


will acquieſce in the appointments of his 


power, which they cannot controul,. and will 


fit down perſuaded, that the diſappointments 
they meet with can no more be accounted for, 


than they can be oppoſed; — but religion ſhould 
carry us a ſtep. farther than all this; ;—and, 
would we follow it, would lead us to ſuf] ped, 


oft-times to diſcover, that what we think lies | 


deep in the wiſdom of God, may be found 
in our own, folly; and the diſappointment 
we labour under, may 2 no more than our 
deſert. 

I reaſon tells us we PT not to truſt for 


favour where we thew neglect, religion. muſt 6 
be 


wa 


I 


VP 


be heard, when that tells us, that our truſt in 


Sad ſhould be attended with à ſtudy of plea- 


fing him by a ready obedience in all things to 
His will. — Man ſhould always direct his con- 
duct by obſerving this rule; though Providence 8 
does not always direct hit conduct by man's 
tranſgreſſing it, but, in promoting the general 
purpoſes of his government, often confers par- 
ticular bleſſings on thoſe whoſe behaviour to- 
wards him does not deſerve it; yet, notwith- 
ſtanding this, God may, and doubtleſs does, 
withhold or confer particular bleſſings on men 
accotding to their behaviour towards him ;— 
for though this life be not intended for a ſtate 
of final recompence, yet it may well admit, 
not to ſay it neceſſarily requires, temporary 


encouragements of goodneſs, and temporary 
diſcduragements of wickedneſs; — elſe, diſtant 


hopes and fears would hardly keep tis to our 
uy; If. this be the caſe, we may ſolve many 
apparent difficulties in the Aiſpenſations of Pro- 
vidence, would we but examine (I do not tay 
each other's conduct, but) our own hearts. 
Under an examination of this kind, ſtrictly 
and impartially purſued, we might ceaſe” to 
complain of Providence, when we meet not 
with ſucceſs, though we have uſed our beſt di- 
ligence under a full truſt in his goodneſs; it 
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we find, that our diligence was employed to 
ſerve, not God, but ourſelves — perhaps to 
feed and gratify ſome inordinate paſſion ; — if 

we find that we had no right to truſt in his 
goodneſs and favour, as we were ſo far from 
ſtudying | to pleaſe him, that it was never in 
our thoughts, which were wholly employed 
in the purſuit | of what muſt highly offend 
him.—If, in their particular expectances from 
Providence, men would ſeriouſly aſk them- 
ſelves, whether they deſerve what they e- 
pect, or whether they would uſe it, if granted, 
to his honour and pleaſure ? ? it might ſerve to 
regulate their truſt in God, and abate the 
pain of the diſappointment i in their want of 
ſuceels. 
This queſtion brings along with it e 
as uſeful ; — Whether what we expect or with 


for be fit for us ?— We are all very apt to 


think we deſerve more than we do; and to 
think ourſelyes fit for any good we.can reach, 
or which may befall us, in life. With theſe 
thoughts about us, was there no wiſe Gover- 
nor above us, it is eaſy to imagine, what a 
ſcene of miſchief and confuſion this world 
would be; but, having a Governor above us, 
of infinite goodneſs, wiſdom, and power, it 


is as caly to conclude, that, though there are 


„ l. ahi what 
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what SL to be, irregularities in d the world, 


yet every thing is in its right place, and | every 


perſon in his right office ; for, unleſs we will 
deny there is a God, we muſt allow, that the 
_ - wiſdom, which governs the whole ſtem, 
knows where and to what purpoſe he ſhould 
place each individual, better than each indi- 
vidual knows — and places him accordingly. 
And this points at ee requiſite aten 
dant on our truſt in God, which i is ſubmiſ- 
hoy. to his appointments, with, A perſuaſion 
at, whatever they be, they are beſt for us, 
— Submit we. muſt, to God's appointments 
our duty lies not in that ; the conſideration 
of his power holds our hands. but not always 
our thoughts; — there lies our work — ſo to 
regulate and dire& our thoughts, that they 
may lead the mind up to a ſatisfactory per- 
ſuaſion, that the condition, in which we find 
ourſelves, is a right one. To ſet the thoughts 
in this train, nothing is more effectual, than 
the conſideration of God's infinite wiſdom and 
ADs ;—for,. however difficult it may be 
to perſuade ourſelves, that men are cither wiſe 
er good, when they deny us what we wiſh 
-for, or make us: feel what we diſlike, yet, 
when God does this, the ſentiment differs 


as s much as God ders from man. We may 
well 


9 


Fl 
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| Vell Uiſtaſſe" and ſücßser what comes From = 
the imperfect wiſdom and goodneſs of man, 
which are o very imperfeck, that they ſcarce 
deſerve the name; — but, what comes from 
Perfection itſelf, if we think” at all, muſt 
give us fatisfaftion. 

It may ſeem ſtrange to talk of Attefachon, 5 
whilſt we are uneaſy, whether it be in what 
we Want, or in What we ſuffer; but dur 
religion may, and muſt, remove this uneaſineſs 
—elſe our reaſon, which diſtin guiſhes us from 
inferior creatures, will afford us but a painful 
pre-eminence above them; they are fatisfied 
where Providence has placed them — if they 
are ſo, becauſe, their faculties being confined * 
to their ſtation, they neither ſee or think 
beyond it, what do we gain by our ſuperior 
faculties in ſeeing and thinking farther, if + 
thoſe faculties only ſerve to make us uneaſy | 
with what we are? Our faculties are given 
us, indeed, for looking forward, and, by the 
help of religion, for looking upward —even 
to heaven and happineſs ; and this view, if we 
fix our attention upon it, will give us ſatisfac- 
tion, as it ſhews us what we are deſigned for 
(if we do not fruſtrate the deſign), and that, 
wherever Providence thinks fit to place us 
here, it i f in our way to heaven, one con- 
oF 3 5 dition 
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dition as well as another Which, being all 


of God's appointment, muſt be wiſely. ap- 
2 pointed, and, being intermediate appointments, 


they ſuggeſt this comfort, even under the 


-worſt circumſtances belonging to them — 


that they are but of ſhort continuance, and, 
if well diſcharged, have happineſs laying « cloſe 
behind them. . 

In the mean time, let us always remember, 
that every ſtate of life has its happineſs (if we 
may call it fo) belonging to it—except a 
ſtate of affliction—and even that is not, ordi- 
varily, without! its comforts ;— and every ſtate 
of life, beſides its proper happineſs, has too 
its proper duties belonging to it ; a diligent 
and diſcreet diſcharge of which, with a truſt in 


God, and our honeſt endeavours to pleaſe him, 


is the ſure way for coming at the happineſs 


5 belonging to our preſent ſtation; — and, if it 
be not always a ſure way to our advancement 


in a better (which it often is), it moſt certainly 


entitles us to the favour of God; 1—32 ſenſe 


of which will make the mind eaſy in any con- 
dition, and, without this ſenſe, no condition 


e can make us bappy- 
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5 Luk E Xii. 19. 
© This , in remembrance of me. 


8 the ks feſtival calls us to 
A. the celebration of the ſacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, you will give me leave to offer 
you ſome conſiderations on this, which is the 
moſt ſolemn duty of Chriſtian devotion.” _ 

This ſacred rite was inſtituted, as we all 
know, by our Lord himſelf, immediately be- 
fore his death; and, though it was inſtituted 
in the preſence of his apoſtles only, yet no 
one will doubt, but it is directed to the uſe of 
all Chriſtians —unleſs the bleſſings of Chriſt's 
death, and the religion built upon a faith in 
them, can be ſuppoſed to belong to the apoſ- 


e R 
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Paul is trifling with the Corinthians, when he 
Is 8 them in the uſe of a duty, with 
which they had 50 concern. Nor is it di- 
rected only, but * enjoined; for the apoſtle 8 
expreſſion, As often as ye eat this bread and 
«© Arinle this cup,” does not leave it as matter 
of choice, whether they uſed this rite or 
not; but, taking the neceſſity of the duty for 
granted, as founded. gn, Chriſt's s expreſs com- 
mand — Do this”— gives it as matter of di- 
rection how they ſhould apply themſelves to it 
anſwerably to the: defign for which it was in- 
ſtituted ; which was to ſhew, or commemora te, 
e the Lord's death till he come; which im- 
plies too, that it is a duty of general extent to 
all times, as well as to all Chriſtians. 

1. Had Chriſt inſtituted this rite-in re- 
wiembeincs of him, only as our teacher or a 
prop phet, it had been a reaſonable inſtitution, 
and thoſe who reverence his doctrine would 
obſerve ſuch memorial ; but the remembrance 
Chrift enjoins dale more, as Chriſt did 
more, and is expreſsly directed to his ſuffer- 
ings and death, and the benefits we derive 
from thence. At the inſtitution of this rite, 
Chriſt brake the bread, and giving it to his | 
diſciples, ſaid, '** Take, eat, this is my body, 
66. which is given for you; do this in remem- 

F* brancy 
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«« brance of me ;” and when he gave the cup 
he aid, © This is my blood, Which is ſhed for 
« you, for the remiſſion of fins; ” plainly de- 
claring his death, 'and the benefits of it, to 
be. the 'obj ect of their remembrance, and as 
plainly declaring what thoſe benefits were. 
It is {© obvious to common ſenſe, that by 
theſe expreſſions Chriſt appointed * the uſe of 
bread: and wine only : as ſymbols or. repreſen- 
tations of his ſufferings and death, that the 
Papiſts' interpretation of them, as meaning 
the 'real body and blood of Chriſt, is too ab- 
ſurd to deſerve refuting ; ; and, a8 abſurdities 
generally lead to worſe miſchief, ſo the Pa- 
piſts' tranſubſtantiation has led them to groſs 
idolatry, to worſhip thoſe elements as Chriſt, 
which are no more than the means of remem- 
bering him. Nor is this remembrance of Chriſt's 
death appointed, merely as an honourable 
memorial of him, but that we ſhould. con- 
ſtantly remember the great foundation on 
which we build our religion and our ſalvation; 
for thus the matter ſtands — without remiſ- 
ſion of ſins there can be no ſalvation; wich- 
out ſatisfaction for fins there can be no remiſ- 
ſion of them 3 Chriſt made that ſatisfaction 
if his death — therefore Chriſt's death muſt | 
| " NY 
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| conſtantly be remembered, as the principle 
on which we muſt proceed in the — 
which he hath left us. 
Chriſt placed not his inſtitution of the ſa- 
crament upon the reaſon, on which bene- 
factors here appoint a memorial of their ſer- 
 vices—to perpetuate a name and to preſerve 
their glory ; — but he had conferred a benefit 
on mankind, which would only prove, ſuch 
upon their proper application of it, and, well 
knowing the frailty of our natures, he en 
it proper to appoint, a method, which, by 
oF calling us frequently to the remembrance of 
to a proper application of it ; his care for us 
extended beyond his continuance upon earth, 
when he thus left us an * to ſup- 
port us in our duty. _ 
Me cannot indeed, nor PENIS we, to ſet 
ourſelves to the remembrance of Chriſt's death, 
and the benefits we derive from it, without 
hearts full of praiſe and thankſgiving, to God 
who freely gave his Son, and to Chriſt who 
freely offered himſelf for us : ſuch ſentiments, 
though they are not the end of Chrilt's ap- 
pointment, are the natural conſequence of it, 
| = are not = due to God and our Re- 
:  deemer p 
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deemer, but uſeful to ourſelves, as they are a 
good theatis of leading us to make a right uſe, 
of what fo much deſerves our thanks. 
2. But, beſides the remembrance of Chriſt's - 
death, and the benefits derived from it, there 
is a farther end and deſign in the uſe of this 
ſacrament, as It carries à public teſtimony of | 
our communion with Chriſt. | 

This communion with Chriſt, however, 
we muſt not think conſiſts merely and ſolely in 
cating and drinking at his table ; this too is 
but a ſymbol or external repreſentation of an 
internal and more important communion with 
him by a ſincere faith in him, and obedience 
to his laws, on our part; and receiving from 
him the benefit of his redemption, in a par- 
don of our fins (many of which will be 
found under the beſt obedience), and his aſ- 
liſting g grace, which the ſtrongeſt will ſtand 

in need of, in keeping him attentive to the 
pa and duties which lead to the heaven 
he has opened for us by his death. This is 
the communion we have with Chriſt our 
faith, his bleſſings, in thĩs ſtate of duty, till 
we arrive at a more exalted communion with 
him in a ſtate of glory, _ 

Har good Chriſtian is ſtadious to min- 

4 ; tain 
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"tain this communion, with, Chriſt at home, 
and in his cloſet ; but it is his duty. to give 
public teſtimony of this communion, in the 
church, becauſe Chriſt hath commanded it, 
and becauſe the giving, ſuch public teſtimony 
of his communion with Chriſt, is uſcful both 


IVS- 


kind ; and the wi a which is built upon a 
faith in this redemption, is in due time to go 
through all mankind. This religion, which | 
at firſt ſet out under the miraculous hand of 
God, is now left to proceed on human means, 
yet ſtill under the ſame Divine protection. 
Therefore Chriſt ſet up his church, a viſible 
ſociety of his followers, for the preſeryation 
and . propagation of his religion: into this 
church we are admitted by the ſacrament of 
Baptiſm, and declare our faithful continuance 
in it by the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
where we meet to give public teſtimony of 
our communion with Chriſt, thereby confirm- 
ing our own faith, encouraging the faith of 
others, and contributing to the preſeryation 
and promotion of Chriſt” ; 5 throu il 


tze world. 


3. There is yet a farther end and ele, in 
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che uſe of this ſacrament, as it carries a pub - 
lic teſtimon not on of our communion 


with Chriſt, but alſa of our Chriſtian union 1 N 


— 


an union in the ſame faith and obedience 


to Chriſt, and mutual N one with 


another. 


When Chriſt ſet up his church, fog the 


preſervation and promotion of his religion 
in the world, he did not lay afide his at- 


tention to it, but, ſeated as he is at God's 


right hand, continually inſpects and governs 
it. Thus is his church here on earth a body, 
or ſociety, over which. he preſides as head. 


As this ſhews us the advantage and honour 


of our Chriſtian ſituation, ſo it ſhews us the 
neceſſity, that, being all members of one 
body under one head, we ſhould maintain 
and expreſs one and the fame faith in Chriſt, 
who is our head; and that, being members 
of the ſame body, there ſhould be that fit 
diſpoſition in each of us to our ſeveral func- 
tions, and that agreement of each with all, 


which we obſerve in the natural body, and 


which every ſociety requires for the goc 

government of it, and for obtaining the end 
and deſign for which it is inſtituted. And 
this mutual union, in order to be maintained, 


. _ <bugh 


muſt be expreſſed, or WS ſet forth; for 


' 
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though we can each of us have, and know 
that we have, a faith in Chrift, without ex- 
preſſing it, we cannot know that many have 
the ſame faith unleſs they join in ſome ex- 
preſſion that teſtifies ſuch union. This union 
in the ſame faith we. teſtify, by meeting to 
partake of that bread and wine, which Chriſt 
hath commanded to be uſed as ſymbols of 
- his body and blood, as by this act all pre- | 
ſent are underſtood to declare their faith in 
the benefits of his death. 

And this public joint expreſſion and teſ- 
timony. of our all holding the fame faith in 
Chriſt's ſalvation, as it is efſentially neceſſary 
to the very being of Chriſt's church (for in- 
deed this is what conſtitutes a church) ſo is 
it farther uſeful, as a means for ſetting us to 
the duties belong ging ta ſuch faith, or to ſuch 


church, For, our falvation by Chriſt being 


conditionally offered to us, on the terms of 
our edi. whoever declares his faith in 


cis falyation, confeſſes the neceſſity of the 


terms 'on which it ſands ; and though our 
private reflections may convince us of this, 
yet when we publicly appar at the Lord's 
table, to partake of the bread and wine as 
repreſentations of his body and blood, by thus 


declaring cach our faith in the falvition 
| wrought 
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wrought in his death, we renew our engage- | 
ment to live as becomes it, and pledge our- 
ſelves to each other for the performance of it; 
nor is there a more natural connection, than 
that, whilſt we are joining in the remem- 
brance of Chriſt's love towards us, we ſhould 
be reminded of the love we owe to one ano- 
ther, as the loving thoſe whom Chriſt loves 
FFC 
his loving us. 

Such is the end ant deſign of the lacra- 
ment of the Lord's Sdpper.—An inſtitution 
founded on ſuch authority, and for ſuch pur - 
poſes, certainly demands our ſuitable regard ; 
and, as it ought not to be neglected, ſa we 
may well ſuppoſe it requires a ſuitable prepa- 
ration of mind in our uſe of it. This part 
of my ſubject I ſhall reſerve for the next 


opportunity, 
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© The ſame raja continued, 


5 Cn, xi 28. 


Let a nam examine himfelf and fo tet 7” ul 
of that bread, and drink 7 a Oo 


G7: Paul i in this chapter renroves the Co- 
rinthians for ſeveral irregularities in their 
religious aſſemblies; one of which was their 
profaning the Lord's Supper by an indecent 
and intemperate behaviour at the celebration 
of it. This profanation aroſe from a circum- 
ſtance, which in thoſe times þelonged to the 
method of celebrating the Lord's Supper, but 
which is wholly laid aſide among us. In 
thoſe times the celebration of the Sacrament 
was attended with a common feaſt, where the 
rich and the poor feaſted together at the ſame 
table. Theſe were called Love- feaſts, becauſe 
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on theſe occaſions they teſtified and confirmed 
their mutual love by a liberal collation of the 
rich to help the poor. This feaſt, in the time 
of the Apdſtles, and for ſome time after, was 
previous to the celebration of the Sacrament, 
in imitation of our Sayiqur's inſtitution, wha 
celebrated the Sacrament after ſupper; and 
St. Paul taxes the Corinthians with this par- 
ticular irregularity,” that at this feaſt, when 
they came together for the Lord's Supper, they 
did not tarry one for :anather, but every one 
took his own ſupper, and one was hungry, and 
another was drunken; 
It was this irregularity among the Corin- 
thians which gave occaſion to St. Paul's ad- 
vice; in which he tells them, that by behaving 
ſo indecently when they met together for the 
' Sacrament, they profanely perverted the end 
for which it was inſtituted. It was inſtituted, 
ö he tells them, for celebrating the Lord's death 
— Ag: often as ye cat this bread, and drink 
this cup, ye do ſhew the Lord's death till he 
* come;” and therefore to make uſe of it 
without a'view to this end, and only as an oc- 
caſion for diſcord and intemperance; was not 
creating the Holy Sacrament with' that reve- 
- rence which- was due to it — it was treating it 
"A and uch unworthy treatment of 
the 
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the Satrament ſhewed a want of that proper 
diſcernment or diſtinction which belongs to 
it the guilt of profaning it — a guilt which, 
the Apoſtle ſays, expoſed them to God's chaſ- 
tiſements ; of which it ſeems, they had exam- 


ples among them.. for this cauſe,” ſays he, 


* many. are weak and ſickly among you, and 

many ſleep”—that is, are taken off by death. 
Theſe divine chaſtiſements our Engliſh tranſ- 
lation renders by the word © damnation,” ſome- 
what improperly, for this word, in common 
uſage, ſignifies the eternal puniſſiments of the 
next life; - but the Apoſtle meant no ſuch mat- 
ter. What is rendered damnation,” St. Paul 
calls judgment; and that the judgment he 
ſpeaks of was temporal only, and not relative 
to the eternal puniſhments of the next life; is 
plain, becauſe the judgment he ſpeaks of, he 
expreſsly ſays, was directed to ſave n from 


future condem nation. 


The Apoſtle therefore adviſes ans Cariti« 
thians to approach the Sacrament,” not through 
previous diſorder and intemperance, but with 
ſobriety and ſerious conſideration. Let a man 
examine himſelf; let him reflect on the na- 
ture and deſign of the duty he i is aboùt, and pr 
00M heart with #ſuitablediſpoſition 

| 93 8. forming 


, 
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forming it : uch refleftion- will lend him to 


the Sacrament with that veneration which 
worthily belongs to it, and will ſecure him from 


(hoſtelafliements which are tore een 
- treating/it unworthilj ß 

The compilers of our liturgy did right in 

laying the exhortation to- ehe Sacrament on 
this paſſage in St. Paul's writings, as it not 
only contains his advice againſt profaning it, 
but ſhews an example of the danger of ſuch 
behaviour. It is true, we are not in the way 
_ the dacmment, for which the Apoſtl>'blames 
the Corinthians, becauſe we have not thoſe 
feaſts attending the Sacrament which they 
bad: but e may approach it irreverentiy; 
we may apply ourſelves to it when we are 
unfit᷑ to pattake of it; in which caſes we are 
guilty; of profaning it, and expoſe ourſelves to 
the diſpleaſure of God in ſo doing. But what 
the compilers of the liturgy have rightly ap- 
plied, ſome have nat ſo rightiy underſtood. 
They are afraid, and very juſtly, of profaning 
the Sacrament; but they do not juſtly diſcern 
and diſtinguiſn what is profaning the Sacra- 
ment they form notions about the unwor- 
 thineſs and unfitneſs of receiving it, which 


neither St. Paul, nor K 
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able fear of 'profaning che Sacratnetit; ' ite 
tort th 


led Into, what is \ bad, 2, 
of it.” drown n Ba 
They d or Nang 10 to de, 
with the paſſage which threatens darnnatigh, 
that they do not attend to what i | 
follows it —* repent ye truly for your fins 
t paſt — have 2 lively and ſteadfaſt faith in 
» Chriſt our Saviour — amend your lives — 
© and be in perfect charity with all men — 

* ſhall ye be meet partakers of th6ſe ho] myf⸗ 
* teries,'—Theſe are the qualifications which 
the church ſets forth, as preparatory to the 
$acrament; ; aith—ropentance—and an amend- 
ment of bur lives; andtheſe qualifications the 
church enjoins, becauſe, in lth, they NE» 
ceſlarily ariſe from the very end and deſign 
of the Sacrament; for if the Sacrament 'offers 
us a pardon of our fins by the means of Chriſt's 
body and blood, it is plain we” cannot, with 
any propriety, approach to accept that offer, 
but with a faith and truſt -in the efficacy of 
thoſe means ; nor can we, with any propriety, | 
aſk pardon of our ſins, but under a ſincere to- 
pentance of them; nor is there any proprie 
in a repentance, which is not attended, at] 


with a | reſolution of amendment. n 
| U ö; © 
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With reſpec then to a Dy for the 
| Sacrament, or che making ourſelves fit to par- 
take of it, we have firſt to aſk ourſelyes — 
Have we faith and truſt in the benefit of 
Chriſt's death? - that it was intended, and is 
effectual, for procuring our falyation, on com- 
with the terms of faith and repentance, 
on which that benefit is, offered to us. It is 
2 to be preſumed, that every Chriſ- 
as as ſuch, is, furniſhed. with this qualif- 
tiſed, _ Taba not this faith ; and every man 
feel whether he has it or not; if he has 
it, he i is ſo far qualified for the ; Sacrament ; if 
_ not, he certainly is not fit to come 
there ; for, as he renounces the. benefit. of 
Chriſt's death, he has nothing t to do ih. the 
duties which: ariſe from it. $i 
We have next to reflect how we have lived — 
and if we diſcover any failures, in thoſe duties 
which we owe to God, our neighbour, or our- 
ſelves, we can feel whether we are ſorry for 
them, and ſincerely wiſh them to be forgiven; 
or, whether we reflect upon them with indiffe- 
rence, and are careleſs about a pardon for them. 
If we feel the former diſpoſition, our repent- 
ance is ſo far right; if we feel the latter diſ- 
polition, we haye no Hoe at the Sacra- 
2 ment; 
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ment ;.. for why ſhould we apply for pardon of 
our. figs, when we are not deſirous of it? If 
we carry this diſpoſition with us to the Lord's 
table, we are doubtleſs guilty of affronting it; 
for What do we when we come there? We 
ſolemnly aſk pardon for our fins upon our re- 
pentance.—If then we have not that repent- 
ance, what is it but mockery. On the other 
hand when we carry with us a ſincere re- 
pentance, we carry what we are directed to 

bring thither, and are ſo far e af Par- 
taking. 
a repent and be 7 for paſt "Gan is no 
difficult matter ; but the difficulty lies in act- 
ing ſuitably to ſuch repentance; and this is 
the point at which we may be apt to ſtick, in 
our examination of ourſelves for the Sacra- 
ment.. Our faith, we feel, is right, our repent- 
ance real, but the amendment of our lives un- 
certain, . 2 | 

lere then let us aſk anal e up 

Whether, as we feel a repentance for our 
Goas ſo we do not feel a reſolution of endea- 
vouring to avoid them for the future? If we 
ds not feel this, we have great reaſon to ſuf- 
pect the ſincerity of our repentance}; if we | 
do feel this, we have no reaſon to be afraid 
of the Sacrament. The actual amendment of 
life muſt be a work of time; and he who has 
laid 
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498 On the les ug 
laid a proper foundation for it, by a ſincert re- 
ſolution of purſuing it, does all that is at pre- 
ſent within his power, mann 
the Lord's table. F 

But is this all ?— Is there no more required 
of Chriſtians, to prepare them for the Sacra- 
ment, than that they ſnould have faith in the 
merits of Chriſt's death repent of their 
fins — and reſolve to be obedient for the fu- 
ture? This every Chriſtian is obliged to do, 
whether he goes to the Sacrament or not. © 

And true it is, that the Sacrament impoſes 
no new duty upon Chriſtians, but is a decla- 
ration a ſolemn one indeed—of the covenant 
we made with Chriſt when we were baptized j - 
»—ſo that the being afraid to make ſuch decla- 
ration of our baptiſmal covenant with Chriſt, 
looks like being ſorry that we are Chriſtians ; 
and if, in conſequence of this fear, we totally 
withdraw ourſelves from the Sacrament, we 
politively renounce Chriſt and his inſtitutions ; 
which, though it touches not thoſe-who care 
not for Chriſt, muſt ſhake thoſe who wiſh to be 
faved by him. 

But there is a material queſtion ſtill behind. 
Can a Chriſtian, with any decent confidence, 
approach the Lord's table, 5 breach of for- 
mer reſolutions, to make new ones, WH may 
not be more durable? 


Here 
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"Here ies the point. — And'I would not be 
miſunderſtood in ſpeaking to it. 1 would 
relieve the ſcrupulous in What may deter them 


from the 4 of the Sactament, War ſhould be 


loth to do it fo, as may encourage the abuſe 
of $6 217: > 


nefit ; and when St. Paul, in his recounting 
this inſtitution, fays, . As often as ye eat this 
< bread, and drink this cup, he implies a 
frequiatt? "uſe of it —Why, but for the fre- 
quent want we have for it ? —Por the truth 
is, that, to keep our attention ſteady to the 


religion Chriſt hath ſet us, we want frequent 


calls to the remembrance of his death, on 
which that religion is built ; —and ſuch is 


our weakneſs in a ſteady difcharge of our 


duty, that we have frequent need of aſſiſtance, 
and therefore want frequent recourſe to thoſe 
means of aſſiſtance, by ſtrengthening and te- 
freſhing our ſouls, which we derive from a 
proper uſe of the Sacrament. For a deyout 
recollection of our Chriſtian religion, and of 
our Chriſtian duty belonging to it, is a na- 
tural and effeftual means of exciting us, and 

keeping us up to, a conſtant and regular ob- 


ſetvance of it; becauſe a compliance with 


Chriſt's ordinances puts us in the way of thoſe 
prtomiſes 


Chriſt iind * Sacrament for our be- 
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promiſes of communicating his Holy Spirit, 
which he hath annexed to them, and which. 
he diſpenſes infallibly, however imperceptibly, 
— The failure then of former obedience,” or 
the apprehenſion of future weakneſs, in ſtea- 
dily acting up to our preſent good reſolutions, 
is ſo far from being a reaſon againſt coming to 
the Sacrament, that ĩt · is a reaſon, and a very 
trong one, for our having recourſe to it — 
provided we are not deficient. in that faith, 
repentance, charity, and reſolution of amend- 
ment, wn ſhould qualify us for the a of 
it. 

But then we . remember, an 1 
repentance, and ſerious reſolutions of amend- 
ment, are a ſufficient preparation for the Sa- 


crament, yet ſomething more is expected 


from us in conſequence of our attending it. 
— Not that the Sacrament impoſes any new 
duties upon us, but it adds a freſh obligation 

for our. performance of thoſe. which are 
already and originally incumbent upon us. 
With reſpect to our diſcharge of which, and 
the regular tenor of our future conduct, it 
will make a very material difference, whether 
we retire from the Sacrament with a ſerious 
reſolution of avoiding new opportunities of 
| . or Mae we have only occaſionally 
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recollected and aſked pardon for our ſins, and 
return back to the world to take them up 
again. The former diſpoſition will carry us 
greatly forward in a diſcharge of our duty, 
and will make us fitter objects of Chriſt's 
mexcy in any accidental failures of it; whilſt 
the latter makes us incorrigible and unpar- 
donable, and is a great abuſe of the Sacra. 
ment ; which, though it is intended to ſup- 
port us under our frailties, is not intended to 
encourage us under a wilful and conſtant diſ- 
obedience. _.. 

Perfect duty from imperfe& creatures is 
what Chriſt doth not expect; and accidental 
failures of duty after the Sacrament, are neither 
unpardonable nor irrecoverable. But a reſo- 
lute courſe of diſobedience. is what Chriſt 
hath forbid; and the purſuit of it under a 

frequent uſe of the Sacrament carries in it the 
_ worſt affront to him, and the worſt miſchief 
to ourſelyes, It profanes an inſtitution, which 
our Redeemer hath appointed in remem- 
brance of the greateſt inſtance of his love to 
man — and hardens us againſt the moſt ani- 
mating and effęctual means for carrying us 
through obedience to Chriſt here, to eternal 
happineſs with him in his kingdom of heaven 
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1 CORIN THIANG xi. 28, 


Let 4 man examine himſelf, and jo lis him eat 
kbar bread, ave Ik of that cup. 


HE RE are — ſorts of men, to 


whom I would direct what I have 


offered on the ſubject of the Sacrament, _ 
+ 1, The firſt are thoſe who totally neglect 


it 


Is commanded, and the defign with which 
Chriſt inſtituted it; and, if they be really 
the Chriſtians they profeſs themſelves, let 
them ſeriouſly reflect how W 


e a aa 


. 
. 


II they neglect it becauſe they deſpiſe it, 
let them, confider the authority on which it 
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If they. can ſatisfy themſelves in the he- 
glect of a duty which is calculated for their 
ea they will hardly be able to ſatisfy 
Chriſt} when he ſhall call them to account 
for neglecting a duty, which he hath com- 
manded, and which he appointed in remem - 
brance of his love to man, and the ſalvation 
be wrought for him by his death, — Is the 
authority of Chriſt to be deſpiſed? or is 
his love to man, and the 8 he has 
wrought for him, ſo inſignificant, that it de- 
ſerves not our remembrance ? — They who 


_ totally neglect the Sacrament, and yet profeſs 


themſelves Chriſtians, dare not aſk them- 
ſelves theſe queſtions ; — how then will 
they ſtand the enquiry, when Chriſt (hall 
aſk them from his tribunal ? — Chriſt, in- 
ſtituted but two ſacraments, Baptiſm, and 
the Supper of the Lord; both ſtand on 
the ſame authority, and on the ſame general 
reaſon of our ſalvation by Chriſt. Let me 
then aſk thoſe who totally neglect the ſacra· 
ment of the Lord's Supper, ſuppoſing their 
parents had not taken care for their baptiſm, 
whether they would now refuſe to be baptiſed ? 
If they would not refuſe it, let them con- 
fider, that the fame reaſons which _ 
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lead chem to the font, call them to the 
communion table; and that if they turn 
away from the latter, in defiance of theſe 
reaſohs, able as they are now to judge of 
them, they do, in effect, renounce what was 
done for them at their baptiſm by others, 
bore e e, eee 
ſelyes. 4 
— the Sacrament becauſe they 
are afraid of it, let them im partially exa-. 
mine from whence ariſes that fear. If they” 
are afraid of offending God by coming to 
it unprepared, let them aſk themſelves why 
they think they are unprepared. If it is 
becauſe they feel that diſpoſition, thoſe pur- 
poles to fin, which the Sacrament calls upon 
them to lay aſide — let them remember, 
that this is a condition of mind which will 
condemn them, though they never partake of 
the Lord's Supper, and that, though they 
certainly ſhould not go with ſuch diſpoſ- 
tion about. them, pon us ends 


| Dus if aden do not 2 — 
ere or ſuch purpoſes, for fin, but are 
heartily \\rafolved egainſt thoſe failures” in 
* II. 9 duty, 
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duty, of which they ſincerely repent ; and yet 
ene ee ors Uh, morn 
leſs. 
When Chai invites then to come. tu his 
table with faith, repentance, and a ſincere 
defire and reſolution of f of future obedience, their 
ſuſpicions are undutiful, if they think he 
will reje&t them ſo prepared. If they are 
afraid of offending God, by falling into fin 
after the Sacrament, and therefore keep away 
from it, let them conſider — was our obe- 
dience to Chriſt's command, in partaking of 
the Sacrament, matter of free choice, we 
might be at liberty in declining thoſe re- 
ſolutions, preparatory to it, which we are 
doubtful of fulfilling ; but Chriſt demands 
our obedience, as to' all his commands, fo 
to this particular command of commemo- 
rating his death by receiving of the Sacra» 
ment, and it is our indiſpenſable duty to 
reſolve on ſuch behaviour as is neceſſary to 
qualify us for the uſe of it; and, frail as 
our reſolutions are, yet, conſidering the mer. 
ciful propoſals of Chriſt, with refpe& to 
our imperſect obedience, that Chriſtian has 
a much better title to Chriſt's favour, who 


oo eee 
hed 
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28 renewing his good reſblutions, than 


making any at all. 


2. Another fort of men, who are con- 


cetned in this ſubject, are thoſe, who ate 
careleſs in the uſe of the Sacrament, and 


attend it without thoſe ſentiments of reli - 
gious and Chriſtian devotion which necef= 


farily belong to it. 
" Such ſhould confider the nature and deſign, 


as well as the authority of this duty; to 


which Chriſt calls us, that we may give 
public teſtimony of our faith in his falva- 


tion, and of our engagement to live as that re- 


quires us. So ſolemn a duty naturally demands 
reverence and true Chriſtian devotion in the 
performance of it; and, it is to be hoped, 


is generally ſo performed. For, as men are 
left to their free choice in the uſe. of the 
Sacrament, it is reaſonable to preſume, that 
when any one voluntarily chooſes to join 


in it, he does it upon ORs, motives, and 
with ſuitable and pious ſentiments, 


Yer there are particular caſes, where men 
are enjoined this duty by human authority — | 
as where the law requires them to receive 


the Szerament in teſtimony of their being 
| X 2 E 


3 


. wh ſhow his contempt of bim by never | 
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in communion. with the eſtabliſhed church, 
and pfrofeſſing the ſame Chriſtian religion 
which that ſets forth. In which. caſes, 
though the command * not compel, but 
leaves full room for free choice in the act 
of communicating, and preſumes, that men 
communicate not only voluntarily, but re- 
ligiouſly, - yet ſome may take their motives. 
for doing it only from the command they 
are under, without ſeeking any from the 
duty itſelf; and they may communicate, 
not becauſe they reſolve to be good men, and 
would declare themſelves to be true Chriſ- 

tians, and of the Church eſtabliſhed among 
us, but becauſe they are ſerving their world- 
ly intereſt, and qualifying themſelves for ſome 
lucrative appointment. 

Under the influence of which motive only | 
many may come very ill prepared to this 
moſt ſolemn act of Chriſtian: devotion, and 
may advance to partake. of Chriſt's body 
and blood with no more religion than when 
they go to ſome office to ſubſcribe their 
name. — This is a profane abuſe of the 
holy Sacrament; but it is not the autho- 
rity enjoining "the duty, that is chargeable 
5 * this abuſe, but thoſe who .com PF. with 
the 
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the duty upon wrong motives and without 


religion. The authority does nothing wrong, 
or too much, when it requires a good action 
of us as a proof, or teſt, that we are good 
men; but he does too little, who, when he 


is called upon to do a good action, does it 
upon no other principle than becauſe he is 


called upon and acts very wickedly when 
he thus proſtitutes the moſt ſolemn act of 


Chriſtian devotion merely to worldly mo- 


tives, and means only to make his advantage 
of what he really deſpiſes.— They who are 
hardy enough to do this, to affront Chriſt 
at his own table, by pretending to honout 
him without thinking of him — to aſk him 
for a pardon of thoſe fins, which they are 
not ſorry for — or to tell him they are forry 
for thoſe ſins, which, ſo far from having 


formed a ſolution of laying aſide, they 


are ſtill determined to keep — thoſe, I fay, 
who are hardy enough to do this — to qua- 

lify for a place — (if they ever think religi- 
ouſly) ſhould conſider our Saviour's queſtion 
— “ What will it profit a man to gain the 
**.-whole world, and loſe his own ſoul ?” — 
And let them take heed, leſt, while they are 


qualifying for a plate, they Go not diſqualify 
TOTO for heaven. 
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1 3,9 third, ſort of men, who are concerned 
in this ſubject, are thoſe, who, under s dup 
ea of the authority and nature of the Sar 
| at, and of their obligation. to attend 
a. are ſomewhat ſuperſtitious in their ade 
FANCES to it, and think themſclyes not fit 
communicate unleſs they haye. firſt gone 
ough 2. preſcribed form of _ preparation, 
which, becauſe they have not had time .tp 
do, they keep away from the Sacrament, 
e ee 

qualified to communicate. n 
It is great pity when ſuperſtition. mixes 
itſelf wi religion, to diſturb the conduct, 
and poiſon the 2 of it, and what 
makes this a difficult, as well as a pitiable, 
caſe, is, that in attempting to extract the 
one, there is danger of hurting the other. 
Faith, repentance, and good pur 
poſes, are. ſufficient qualifications for the 
due receiving the Sacrament; yet prepara- 
tion may be neceſſary for getting at theſe 
qualifications ; and it depends on the dif- 
ferent tempers, conditions, and ſituations of 
men, how much preparation, how. long time, 
or what kind of Preparation and aſſiſtance 
muſt be applied in order to be, furniſhed 
with them, Men of ſerious and devout 
„ tempers, 


\ 
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tempers, and regular lives, are always fit 
for the Sacrament; but the gay, and eſpe- 


cially the licentious, will have more to do 


to make themſelves ready. Such muſt get 


out of the pleaſures of fin, and take ſome | 


pains to reflect, before they can feel what 
may properly be called repentance ; — they 


may be ſorry, heartily ſo, yet only naturally 


ſo, but they muſt be religiouſly fo, ſeriouſly 
diſpoſed to apply themſelves to God by prayer 
for pardon of their fins, and as ſeriouſly 
reſolved to lay them afide. This diſpoſition 
they ſhould ſenſibly feel; and this diſpoſition 
ſhould be tried, as well as felt, before they 
approach with it to the Sacrament, For 
no one will think, that a profligate ſinner, 
who wakes, perhaps repentant, on the Sun- 


day morning, let his reflections and reſo- 


lutions be ever ſo good, can as ſobn be 
made fit for the Sacrament that day, as he 
can get himſelf dreſſed for church. He 
ought to ſtay away till he can put his re- 
pentance to ſome trial and improvement, 
under every religious and devout aſſiſtance 
he can apply, before he advances with it 
as a qualification for receiving the Sacra- 
ment. — Yet, on the other hand, the regu- 
lar good” Chriſtian, on as ſhort a notice, 


d 
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may ſafely repair thither, and does not judge 
right, if he refuſes to go, merely becauſe he 
3 a preſcribed form of ne 
* e I do nat 
pion ſuch helps to Chriſtian deyotion — 
they are certainly uſeful; that thoſe who 
want ſo much aſſiſtance (and many do), may 
be ſupplied with it; and that others, who 
may more properly be ſaid to /ze than to 
want them, may take pleaſure in their de- 
votion: but when many, who do not want 
them, think they muſt uſe them, and miſ- 
«truſt their worthineſs for communicating if 
they do not — ſo far, and on that account, they 
Jeem to be rather hindrances than helps to 
religion. 
he ordinary devotions of the daily Sore 
of the Church, as they are a ready help, fo 
they are, I will not ſay the only, but the beſt 
i as one public duty is a proper introduction 
to another, and becauſe the public prayers of 
the church ſupply us with the moſt proper 
mode of expreſſion for our private devotions, 
on this, or on any other occaſion. A regular 
obſervance of both, with a diligent encou- 
ragement of ſuch thoughts and reflection as 
e * = 


us 
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ſerious Chriſtian: upon the approach of tho 
Sacrament, I hope I may be allowed to ſay = 
is ordinarily a ſufficient preparation for re- 
ceiving it worthily. — How much more muſt 
be added on extraordinary occaſions, to make 
the performance of this duty ſafe, or how 
much more may be added on any occaſions, 
to make it more ſatisfactory and agreeable — 
I will not take upon me to direct; but leaving 
it to every one's ſincerity to feel what he 
wants, and to his judgment in applying it, 
will conclude with a petition to Almighty 
God (without whoſe help we are not able to 
pleaſe him) that his Holy Spirit may in this, 
and in all things, direct and a 
through Jeſus Chu our Lord. 
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preſent themflbves before the Lord, e 
N 18 tca5r * | 


ERE is a pede of God's fa 

premacy in the government of the 
wodd The angels of heaven preſent them< 
ſelves before him, to pay him homage, and 
receive his beheſts. Satan, in this repreſen- 
tation, is introduced among them, and, though 
his employment in the world is of an op- 
poſite nature to that, in which good angels 
„ e e ng] ni 


5 


God 


Sl ad 4 do wic tbe fans of God came tp 
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God queſtions Satan about his conduct: — 
N From whence comeſt thou, Satan ?” he 
anſwers, ** From going to and fro upon 
the earth, and from walking up and down 
« init.” Satan ſuppreſſes any account of his 
miſchievous employment; but it was too 
well known to need any. God immedi- 
ately, upon 'Satan's reply, propoſes to him 
his ſervant Job, Haſt thou conſidered my 
* ſervant Job, that there is none like him 
* in the earth, a perfect and an upright 
* man; one that feareth God, and eſchew- 
* eth evil?” — And upon Satan's malicious 


diminution of Job's merit, as if his © piety | 


was merely mercenary, and that, if God 
would withdraw his wealth, Job would with- 
draw his obedience, God gives him com- 
miſſion to try him, “ Behold, all that he 
4% hath is in thy power, only upon him- 
« ſelf put not forth thy hand. Satan no 
ſooner received this commiſſion, bur he re- 
paired with great alacrity.t to + ora it in execu- 
tion. te L 

In this repreſentation, * we: ſee Free os 
mits evil ſpirits to work miſchief in the 
world, but, that he ſuperintends and di- 
rects where that miſchief ſhall fall. We 
8 ſee 
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ſee too, from this - repreſentation, that the 


ſame great enemy of our happineſs, who ſo: | 


ſucceſsfully plotted the fall of our firſt pa- 
rents, is ſtill carrying on his plots againſt 


their poſterity. His envy has ever been di- 


rected. at | innocence ; he beguiled Eve, he 
tried Job, and he tempted our Saviour. 
Thus, in the courſe of thoſe diſpenſations, 
which God has been laying forth, from 


the beginning of the world, for the falva- 


tion of mankind, Satan is ſuffered, at pro- 
per periods, to make, as it were, his per- 
ſonal. appearance; as if God meant to ſhew 
us, againſt what enemy this abundant care 
of his Providence ſteps forth to guard us, 
and to remind us of that care for our-- 
ſelves which ſo dangerous an . makes 
neceſſary in us. 

The evils, which Satan inflicted on Job, 
were natural evils, yet were they too, in 


their operation, moral trials, as they put his: 


conſtancy to proof. That Satan ftill inter- 
poſes, and lays both natural and moral dif- 
ficulties before us, is what we are taught 
from the ſtory of Job; for it is ſet before 
us for our uſe and imitation; now Job's. 
behaviour cannot be recommended to out 
| imitation, 
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n bit as) nen Babes, to Jar 
trials. 

That e en belag TI 
tween God and man, and that ſome are 
d, and others bad — that they have a 
power, which they can employ upon the 
material ſyſtem about us — and that they 
are permitted to employ. it in producing 
natural good and evil, are ſuppoſitions very 
warrantable from geripture; — that they are 
permitted to employ it in producing natu- 
ral evil, the ſtory of Job is a leſſon; and 
David, after a long enumeration of natu- 
ral afflictions, ſays, God caſt upon them 
40 the furiouſneſs of his wrath, by ſending 
evil angels among them. Pſalm bexviii. 44. 
That they are permitted to employ their 
power in producing natural good, the whole 
facred hiftory confirms, as it abounds with 
inſtances, where good angels are buſied 
in directing material en, to n ef. 
fects. ait ae 

Thus we have ſpiritual enemies above us 
and about us, who are permitted to do us 
natural miſchief. Nor are their operations 
,. confined within that limit; they are potent 
WN in working _ pars of ths 

$4188 ſoul, 
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ſoul, as well as the natural miſchief of the 


body; and, beſides galling us with afflictions, 
are ever ſeducing the mind with temptations. 
That good angels are employed in the moral, 
as well as the natural part of God's govern- 
ment, will admit no doubt, when we are ſo 
plainly told by the Apoſtle, that ** they are 
** miniſtring ſpirits, ſent forth to miniſter for 
them, who ſhall be the heirs of ſalvation. 
Heb. i. 14. And that evil angels are per- 
mitted to exert their oppoſite moral miſchief is 
clear, when we find the fame Apoſtle reckon- 
ing angels among the ſeveral cauſes which 
might: draw him from the love of God.” 
Rom, viii. 38. That we are liable to temp- 
tations we feel, that we are not to aſcribe 
them to God we know, as the Apoſtle hath 
left us this direction, Let no man ſay, when 
he is tempted, I am tempted of God, for 
God cannot himſelf be tempted with evil, 
*« neither tempteth he any man; Jam. i. 13. 
—but that our own lufts, under the inſtigation 
of Satan, are the true cauſe, to which we 
are to aſcribe them, the fame Apoſtle, as well 
as other divine writers, conftantly inculcate. 


We ſee from what quarter our miſchief 


comes, and that God, in his government of . 
the world, permits bad angels to exert their 
| 45 power 
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power in 8 natural and . evil 
among us; — they always ſtand ready for-ſuch 
employment —and this repreſentation vindi- 
cates: God's purity. God created not evil, 
but he created both angels and men, who made 
- themſelves ſo. When angels had made them 
ſelves ſo, either they muſt have been deprived 
of all exiſtence, or, being ſuffered to exiſt, 
muſt continue their evil nature. If we ſay 
God ſhould have deſtroyed them, we know 
not What we ſay, ar how far the deſtruction 
of that part of the creation would have been 
ſuitable, or how far the: ſufferance of it is 


- uſeful to the government of the whole; and 


if we allow the exiſtence of evil angels, we 
muſt admit the production of ſuch effects as 
ariſe from their natural power and diſpoſition. 
If the Governor of the world ſo far controuls 
their miſchievous powers, that he either re- 
ſtrains or permits them, as he ſees conducive 
to the purpoſes of his government, he does 
enough to diſtinguiſh his wow and to _ | 
his ſupremacy. 
That God does this, we Ain de Hoch of 
Job; Satan went not forth to him, but with 


God's permiſſion; and when he went, he 


found himſelf limited in the miſchief he was 


to work. His fuſt commiſſion ſuffered him 


92 
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to. meddle with no more than-Job's:ſubſtances. 
nor could he touch his perſon, till he appeared 
for freſhu orders, hich ſtill were given with 
limitation, and though they allowed him to 
afflict Job's perſon, they abſolutely ieh, 
to touch his life. 

This circumſtance in Job's * ſupp 
us with this uſeful obſervation— that 0 an- 
gels employ their malicious aſſiduity in work- 
ing much evil among us, but that they, as well 
as wicked men, are under the ſovereign con- 
troul of God's moſt wiſe and righteous provi- 
dence. This obſervation contains matter for 
our fears, and matter for our comfort; — it 
ſhould make us fearful, in order to make us 
cautious — when we conſider what ſort of 
enemies they are who lay in wait to do us 
miſchief; — and it ſhould give us comfort, 
when we reflect — that their operations are 
under the controul of God's almighty wil 
dom and goodneſs. 

Powerful as dhe cauſe may: be, whether 
from evil ſpirits or from wicked men — 
God is more who controuls that 
cauſe; and, as God will not ſuffer Satan. to 
lay afflictions on our heads, or temptations in 3 
e ee eee 9 
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envy, ſo neither will he permit him, or 
wicked men, to lay them upon us or before 
us, but in proportion to our ſtrength, if we 
will exert that ſtrength in our management 
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Jon i. 22. 
In all this Is fnned not, nor 


. 


H Is cloſes the recital of Job's afflic- - 
tions, which were many, and great, 
and too well known to need repeating to you. 
They were inflicted upon him by Satan; but 
by the permiſſion and under the controul of 
God himſelf,  _ | 
In this circumſtance lies our comfort, and 
our encouragement for conſtancy, under af- 
fliction or temptation... It were little comfort 
to have known but this, that God permits 
evil beings to moleſt us, which, , conſidered 
merely by itſelf, is a dreadful circumſtance: 
nor n example of Job's conſtancy . 
| „ and 


e dene God 


” o 
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* * 
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and fortitude, under his afflictions and temp-= - 
tations, have been a ſufficient encouragement 
for us, who, with no obſervation to direct us, 
might ! think ourſelves liable to greater, or feel 
ourſelves not capable of bearing ſo much; 
but it is both a real comfort and encourage- 
ment to be taught, that though God lets 
looſe evil beings, whether angels of men, 
upon us, yet they are under the 
ment of his hand ; and Jab's example ſtands 
before us, as a proof, not only of his for- 
titude, but of God's care—that when he ſuf- 
fers evil beings to afflict or tempt us, he 
reſtrains them within the limits of what we 
are able to bear. 3 

The far greateſt” part of the book of Job 
is taken up in a dramatical controverfy upon 
the providence of God, 'and Job's integrity ; ; 
in which controverſy though” Job takes the 
right fide; and has fine fentiments, yet, if we 
knew no more of his example, than what 
appears from that part of the book, we 
might perhaps be at à loſs to know, how 
his character of patience roſe up into a pro- 
verb; for, however he a#ed, he certainly 
r with impatience. - But this impatience 
may be an artificial expetlient, to throw an 
air of nature and probability upon the con- 


troverſy 
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troverſy — for moſt controverſies, though they 
do not require acrimony and impatience, ge- 
nerally produce it. 

in n em do dm from 
the conduct of Job, lies in the plain narra- 
tive, which introdpces the dramatical con- 
troverſy, and which afterwards concludes it. 
In the former we are ſhewn the true reaſong 
for patience and reſignation under affliction, 
in the latter we are ſheun the reward, of 
it. 


Job reflects, and n raflec- 
tion on which he places his reſignation is — 
© The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
% away, bleſſed be the name of the Lord. 
| God, as ſovereign Governor of the world, 
diſpenſes what we call good and evil; but 
not merely in conſequence of his infinite * 
power; his infinite wiſdom directs his power; 
and what we call good and evil, are, both 
of them, means equally good, and condu- 
cive to the purpoſes of his wiſe government 
over us. When he ſends us good, as we 
are not diſpoſed to quarrel with his diſpen- 
ſation, ſo, perhaps, we are as little diſpoſed 
to enquire why he ſends it: yet, would we 
aſk” ourſelves that queſtion, we ſhould find, 
upon reflection, that the good we receive 

* from 


| 8 
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from Providence, is not merely a gift, but an 
appointment of our Governor by which he 
ſets us our part of duty and work in his 
government; and in this view of his bleſſings 
we are moſt likely to apply them right. 
The ſame reflection reaches to the evils of 
life — they too are the appointment of a 
wiſe Governor; if therefore we receive good 
at the hand of God, becauſe he ſends it to 
ſerve the purpoſes of his government, we 
muſt, for the ſame reaſon, receive evil at 
his hand; if he] thinks fit to ſend it. The 
evil of human life is a term, by which we 
expreſs whatever we diſlike in it ; but, as all 
that we call evil comes by the direction of 
God, and as nothing can be, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, evil, -which God applies to good pur- 
poſes, the expreſſion is not fo juſt as it is 
common; fleſh and blood will reject it as 
a paradox, perhaps, if we ſay there is no ſuch 
thing as evil in human life, but reaſon and 
religion will diſtinguiſh and own the truth 
of it — that, however ſome events in human 
life may fit with uneaſineſs on thoſe they 
reach, yet, when conſidered as parts of God's 
adminiſtration, they are and muſt be good. | 
With reſpe& to the different ſtations and 
conditions: of men in the world — God's 
government 


» 
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government of mankind is an epitome of his 


of the univerſe; as the whole 
ſyſtem is made up of parts ſubordinate to 
each other, ſo this part, which we call 


mankind, is made up of orders and degrees, 


one above another. In this variety of ſta- 
tions, thoſe who have the loweſt are not ſo 
properly in diſtreſs, as they are appointed 
to fill thoſe offices in the ſtate of mankind 


which ſome muſt fill. Yet how often are 


our complaints againſt Providence levelled 


at the diſproportion we obſerve between one 


man's abundance and another's want, be- 
tween one man's eaſe and another's la- 
bour ; and how apt are we to think ourſelves 
unfortunate in miſſing our aims at higher 
ſeats, and being confined to a low one! yet 
in this wonderful machine of the human 
world, there muſt be ſmall as well as greater 
movements, ſome more ornamental than 
others, but all for uſe — Little wheels may 
with to be larger, but it might hurt the 
machine to make them ſo. This ſhould 
teach us - patience, under - thoſe - hardſhips 
which belong to our particular ſtations -in 
life; eſpecially when we confider, that there 
is no ſtation in life, in which Providence 


does not beſtow his bleſſings; ——when we | 
Y 4 = * confine 
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- confine our reflections to ourſelves, we feel 
it ſo, but we are ever working ourſelves 
uneaſineſs by impertinent compariſons, and 


loſe the grateful ſenſe of what we really 
have, by looking at what we fancy others 
feel; this makes us impatient, when we 
ought to be thankful, and we complain of 
imaginary evil, n we are not —_— of 
real good. 

With reſpect to the calamities of life— 
thoſe which fall upon us in the apparent 
nature of puniſhment - deſerve our thanks, 
at leaſt filence our complaints. As the evil 
we ſuffer from a hard or low ſtation is 
ſubſervient to the general good of the ſyſ- 
tem, ſo our calamities, beſides a general uſe, 
may be ſubſervient to our own particular 
good — others may be made better by our 
ſufferings, and what is ſent us for a puniſh- 
ment in this life may be a means of pre- 
venting a much greater in the next. Even 
ſuch calamities as fall upon us without any 
apparent reaſon have their advantage, as 
they may improve our own virtues and 
afford others an opportunity of exerting theirs 
in the management and relief of them. 
Adverſity, tis true, is no more deſirable than 
phyſic, but may be as neceſſary; nor "a 
Fs fog T3 i 
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what we fancy of our moral health, but 
what God ſees in us, which determines 


him to adminiſter it. — But, beſides the 


preſervation of our moral health, calami- 


ties may be ſet before us merely as an ex- 


erciſe; it is not always to keep men from 
vice, or to puniſh it, that God pours af- 
flition- on our heads; it is a duty to which 


he may call us, as he did Job, with all 
our virtues about us. Tis true, no man 
can, ſtrictly, ſay he does not deſerve afflic- 


tion as a puniſhment, or want it for his 
improvement; yet, in a comparative view, 
many good men are rather tried than pu- 
niſhed by affliction. If this world does not 
ſhew us why, religion and the next will 
tell us; it calls forth virtues which would 
otherwiſe have laid dormant in us, and it 


calls them forth, not only to public view, . 


and the benefit of others, but that they 
may be rewarded in another life. There 
they have their connection — perhaps a 
ſtronger than they have here; — there, who- 
ever has acquitted himſelf, under more ſuf- 
ferings than belonged to him as a meinber 
of this ſyſtem, ſhall meet with a propor⸗ 
tionable reward as a member of the king- 
don of heaven In ſhort, when we have 

| conſidered 
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conſidered the ſeveral kinds of affliction, 
which hover about our preſent ſtate, there 
are none but what will afford us reaſons 
for reſignation — © They are all ſent by pro- 
per authority — they are all conducive to 
* ſome good — either public or perſonal — 
either here or hereafter. — Yet impatience 
makes us ſlight their authority, and fruſ- 
trate their deſign; we bear affliction, as if 
we thought ourſelves entitled to happineſs 
from our very birth, not reflecting, that 
though happineſs is the deſign of our being, 
yet we muſt arrive at it by degrees — there 
are ſeveral ſtages in the progreſs, and man 
can no more be happy at once, than a plant 
can at once produce the fruit it is intended 
to bear. 

Job was made happy at laſt — for the 
Lord bleſſed the latter end of Job more 
than his beginning. This is a ſuitable con- 
cluſion of Job's ſtory, which, as it is in- 
tended for our inſtruction in the ways of 
Providence, and to teach us reſignation under 
his appointments, ſhould conclude happily, 
becauſe man, when he reſigns himſelf to 
the direction of Providence muſt be ſo. But 
yet we muſt not ſo apply the concluſion of 
this ſtory, as if it taught us to expect the 
. 
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| fame recovery from affliction which Job had. 


His diſtreſſes were removed; and he lived 
long enough to die happily ; but though we 
bear our afflictions like him, yet we may 
not be relieved as he was, and, after carry- 
ing our. burthen for a time, be allowed to 
walk quietly and eaſily to the grave. Com- 
mon experience forbids an abſolute expec- 
tation of this immediate reward of our ro- 
ſignation; — but we may look upon the con- 
clufion of Job's ſtory as containing a leſſon 
of general hopes in a retribution, at ſome 
time. or other, it nt in this life W 
which is to come. 

And if we turn our attention to Chriſt's 
revelation and his promiſes, we ſhall find 
this leſſon amply confirmed. He ſhews us 
the author, the reaſons, and the reward of 
our ſufferings, and ſets himſelf before us 
as an example of the bittereſt that can fall 
on human nature. He hath aſſured us, 
that this life is but a paſſage to another; 
that here we are diſciplined as children of 
God, but ſhall hereafter be received as heirs 
of his happineſs in the kingdom of heaven: 
He tells us, that in the world we muſt have 


tribulation, either ſuch as naturally belongs 


to the condition in which Providence has 
placed 
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placed us, or ſuch as by his appointment is 
ſent to correct us, or to exerciſe and improve : 
our own virtues and the virtues of + thoſe 
about us; but in all theſe caſes we may be 
more than conquerors, through him who, 
as he has told us what to expect, is alſo 
ready to ſtrengthen us in undergoing it. If 
we are attentive to his word and promiſes, 
we may not only diſarm our afflictions of 
their preſent ſting, by a patient reſignation, 
but may make them inſtrumental in pro- 
curing us eternal happineſs, by prudently 
applying them to the purpoſes: for which 
they were ſent. 

Chriſt ſhews his own love for us, in . 
1 been himſelf tried with human afflic- 
tion, he is ready to aſſiſt and comfort thoſe 
who follow him under it. He bids us too 
be aſſured of the love of God for man — 
that the lighteſt evils fall not without his 
direction, nor /the greateſt beyond his reach 
— that reaſons of unerring wiſdom direct 
his care in the conduct of them, and what 
he ſends for our good, will never be pro- 
ductive of our miſery, His love is ever 
watchful for our weakneſs, and if, in his diſ- 
penſations of univerſal government, he works 


with evil, as with good, yet is his, work as 
| full 
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full of pity, as it is full of wiſdom. His 
eye follows his hand. over mankind, and 
when he lets looſe evil among us, he ſuf. 
fers no more to fall than'we want or than we 
can bear; — in ſhort, whilſt he is chaſtiſing 
or improving us with the ſeverities of this life, 
he is qualifying us for the happineſs of the 
next, where he will reward our ſufferings 
and perfect our condition. 
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SERMON LXVII. 


ON THE UNCERTAINTY OF TO-MORROW, 


Provenss xi. 2 


* not e of t0-werrow, for. thou bmrwef | 
not what a day may bring forth. 


HE uncertainty of events in human life 
is a matter which needs neither proof 
nor deſcription. We will therefore carry our 
thoughts directly to the inſtruction it affords. 
Doubtleſs it has ſome ; and, as it often happens 
that evils contain their own remedy within 
them, ſo this uncertainty. we complain of may 
ſupply us with reflections, which may make it 
both eaſy and uſeful to us. 
The uncertainty of events in human life is 
* a circumſtance which, adapts us to the go- 
* vernment of Providence, under which We are 


Placed. f 
Dependence 
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Dependence is a neceſſary foundation of 
government; and man being placed under 
God's government, it is proper he ſhould be 
ſo qualified, as to feel his dependence upon 
him; and, being furniſhed with ſuch qualifi- 
cCations as are ſuitable for the diſcharge of his 
duty, he has what is ſufficient, without the 
| farther allowance of ſuch as might weaken 
his obedience, by weakening g his ſenſe of de- 
pendence. 
The knowledge of fu turity is a n n 
which the Almighty reſerves to himſelf, and 
on which ſtands his government over his crea- 
tures; who feel a reaſon for obeying him, in the 
expectation of what he may or may not diſ- 
penſe to them. This is clearly the ſtate of 
man, whatever may be the ſtate of ſuperior 
Beings—with whom, as we are not acquaint- 
ed, ſo we are not qualified to 1 about 
chem. Oy 
Hexe i is is great Rinbigle of man's obe- 
diene to God's govertiment; nor is it mate- 
rial to Took for a more diſintereſted principle, 
ſince we plainly feel that this is a neceſſary 
one, and as plainly know that God has di- 
rected us to build our obedience upon it. We 
are not therefore to oompfait if we are deſti- 
2 * 
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tute of ee N is inconſiſtent 
with hape. 
At is hope, n not —— Bang which keeps us us 
conſtantly em ployed in the e which Pro- 
vidence bath ſet us to do. 
| an inüght into future events 3 make 
us careleſs or deſperate in our behaviour; for 
we ſhould feel no reaſon for ſtudying either to 
procure a good, which we already ſaw ſecured 
to us, or to eſcape an evil, which we ſaw un- 
alterably determined for us. All our opera- 
tions and deſigns, both natural and moral, ariſe 
from expectancy; uncertainty ſets us all at 
work, and. promotes that circulation of bu- 
ſineſs through human life, which promotes a 
circulation of the good belonging to it. In 
ſhort, we cannot purſue the ſuppoſition of 
certainty in human events, without running 


upon abſuidities, and therefore we muſt con- 
clude, that we are properly placed in the want 


of it; as we are probationers for happineſs, 


certainty in future events does not ſuit us, 


fr $09 6a} en, ue. whe 
tainty.. - 

Such a fate manifeſtly ſupplies us with a 
reaſon a being confident in our expecta- 


tions. of = oy to 1 
Vor. n. ee, en 
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. "Boalf not thyfelf of tö-Hrorrov, for chod 


Enoweſt not what a day may bring forth. 


he advice is doubtlefd 5ukt 28 tHe* ferſon 
on wich tis büflt 18 true; fr, H We Who 
command future events, we ougfit Hot to be- 
Rade as if We cbuld. Rut it is bitt watzle, that 
this alte bf Sofonlon'5 18 parti, en the 
teafoh on Which it ads 55 mbre krtentde: 
=the uncertainty df human evthits is ab good 
a Tealoh for not being affaid of to-Hiottow; ab 


it is for not b of it for not Being ti- 
morous, ay for not 8 confident in out * 
ations. 152 * 


Why then obs Soffhnbii Whine fi advice 
to fie 125 of our chddct, Reik the reafon 
he gives equally betotigs to both Te ad- 
vice is dttecten to thilt Part of our conduct, 


where it is moſt wanted. The expectation of 


Evil, as well as the fiiffetante of it; makes us 
Hutmble-—In which dilpoßtion we Tooher fee! 
what is our duty, and are mote tractable in the 
performance of it: but thi expeaitivh of 


Zool, like the poſſeffion f it, elevites the 


heart, and fills it with ſentiments which are 
apt to deftroy our attention and regard to our 
aht Solomon therefore directs 5 advice 1 
that Apbftion which has the molf pethibioi 

eff6& upon our behaviour, and throws ih a 


* guard 


« „ . 
1 *R\3 I £ <a ” > & 
\ * J — 4 , * 7 


Seems y. of To-merrow. 335 
| aguinſt the common temper of mankind; 


7 which they are led to take too little notice 
of what is certain and before them, by a tos 
cager. attention to what their PER havs 

| ulli ett e 

For, dark as our r proſpeck into futurity is 
we are eyer, ſtraining our view into it, and 
though we cannot make the leaſt diſcovery, 
yet, like. thoſe, ho are loſt. in the dark; bur 
imagination ſupplies us with objects, and we 
make up to them as the points which are to 
direct us. What makes it the more difficult 
to govern. our, thoughts ard expectations pro- 
perly in this matter is, that our ſituation obli- 
ges us to make ſome proyiſion for futurity, 
fag to act upon a preſumption. of what is yet 
to happen; and it. is no eaſy thing in this; as 
well as in many other inſtances; to hit the true 
point, beyond which; if we proceed; what was 
before a duty becomes a fault. The care which 
to-morrow. quſtly claims of us; cafily riſes to a 
ſolicitude which is not due to it, arid which 
often cheats the Profſent $a the duties wit 

belong to' it. off m $15 
"There'lies the blims, ind the ablurdityt—+ 
to make ptoviſion for future events is hot ins 
conſiſtent with the uncertainty of them — is. 
prudence ;—but to ſet our hearts on what only 
Z 2 may 
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. may happen is abſurd, as it is applyihg what 
is not in our poſſeſſion: for ſuch is the extent 
of human folly, that we miſapply not only 
what we have, but what we have not; nor 18 
this ſtrange — for our expectations, as well as 
our enjoyments, influenee our jtidgments, and 
we are betrayed into wrong actions by ar im- 
proper e of che one, #s welkas of the 
other. nt Dorian & 28 e 
Our expettatiors from fututity are con- 
cerned about good and evil; and a little atten- 
tion will direct us how to apply them pro- 
perly. Our expectation of evil naturally ſug- 
geſts a care in providing what we can, for pre- 
venting it, or for ſuſtaining it. 208 the other 
hand, our expectation of good iis naturally 
leads us to take care not to prevent it; but it 
does not authorize us to enjoy it; and it ĩs ob- 
ſervable, how ready we are to exclaim againſt 
the anticipation of evil, and yet are ſo eager to 
Enjoy good before we have it—this, though it 
is not ſurprizing, is however hoteonſiſtent, for 
the ſame reaſon lies againſt both," 9179010 
But the folly in preſuming upon future 
events appears in the worſt light, wen we 
promiſe ourſelves future time to oonſume it on 
our appetites j as here we promiſe ourſelves 
9 125 r ee un 295 wg . che free 


Serm. 57. : of To-morrow. e 

| gift of God, in order to abuſe it ; like the Reh 
fool in the parable, who, ſurveying his wealth, 
faid to himſelf / Soul, thou haſt much goods 
* laid up for thee for many years, take thine 
* eaſe, eat, drink, and be merry; — but mark 
the reproof he met with Thou fool, this 
«« night ſhall thy ſoul be required of thee.” The 
picture repreſents a great part of mankind. It 
is natural to promiſe ourſelves length of days, 
yet how few are there, who, if they would 
ſeriouſly aſk themſelves to what uſe they in- 
tend to apply them, would' not own their 
reaſon ta be as pepe as their n 
is vain 

Not that men penendlly: promiſe themſelves 

life, with an intent to make a vicious uſe of 
itz but that we are apt to with for many days} 
rather for the opportunity of enjoying what we 

like, than of doing what we gught. Different 
men place their enjayments upon different ob- 
jects, and though all are not viciouſly enga- 
ged, yet the trifles of life are an abuſe of our 
time, as well as its vices ; and he who ad- 
dreſſes his ſoul with the propoſal of much 
<joyment laid up for it, in empty amuſe- 
ments, or a ſlothful inactivity, commits the 
ſame error as he who bids it eat, drink, and 
*© be merry; — he promiſes himſelf what he 

23 cannot 


— 
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cannot demand, and for a reaſon which he 
Hugh to be alm ed ff 
"But we ſee too many inſtances amon man · 
kind, where the picture of the rich fool” i is 
exactly copied, not only in the confident ex- 
es life, but in the deſign of apply- 
ing it. We ſee it in every character where 
vice is the object of purſuit, and projects are 
laid for its enjoyments; where, at the fame 
time that men preſume upon what is not their 
own to claim, they affront the A aches from 
whence they are to 1x . 
To conclude; it | 
We ſhould make che uncertainty of to- 
morrow a reaſon for the proper application of 
to-day ; and, if we ſend our thoughts into fu- 
er we ſhould ſend them no farther, and 
for no other purpoſes, than what our depen- 
dence upon God, and the obedience we owe to 
him, will warrant: © Would we but conſider; 
that we are every moment under his inſpec- 
tion, and at his diſpoſal, and that our beſt | 
title to future days is to deſerve them, we 
ſhould feel all the reaſon for directing our ſoli- 
citude to the preſent time, and none for a con- 
fident expectation of the future; for who can 
aſſure himſelf he has fo uſed role, that he 
u to-morrow ae but who dares be con- 
TICS 21 mot ode" dear 


erm, 67+ - of Tanmarran. . \- | 


> 463 


bens of ta; Morrow. Ups: purpoſes. to Ahe 


9M , £5 2 116 


Our hooct, purpoſes, wulh be. kid with, 4 


view. to. his approbation, 


and a ſubmiſſion to 
his will, on lily Is Yo hn allen, 
ance of that time which'is wanted ſox the cx» 
ecution of them; — this will beſt ſecure them 


the deſired ſucceſs, and will be a ſuitable en- 
couragement of ſuch hope of futurity as is 
allowed us, and becomes us, without filling us 


with confidence, which is not allowed us, and ; 


does not become us. But all vicious purpo- 


ſes, however artfully laid, will be found highly. 
abſurd, when we conſider they are formed un- 


der his inf pection, who cannot approve them, 
and upon a preſumption of our having that 
time allowed us, which is wholly at his plea- 
ſure to beſtow. 


In ſhort, let us not vainly boaſt of to-mor= 
row, but wiſely uſe to-day— prepared to re- 1 85 


ceive whatever future days may bring us, but 
not eagerly running out to meet them. — Or, if 


we would indulge the natural paſſion of the 


ſoul, and fend it a flight into futurity, let us 
not ſend it into the dark, uncomfortable regi- 
ons of human events — rather let it ſtretch its 
wing for the brighter tracts which Chriſtian 


revelation has opened, and to which it is in- 


2 4 vited 
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7 Aded — let the more i important and more cer- 
tain events of the next life employ its contem- 
'plation—there let it plan its true happineſs, 
where it will take up its eternal reſidence, 

tho deluſions of this world are vaniſhed 
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Luxe ix. 61, PIE REN = ; | 
Another ſaid, Lord, I will follow thee, but let 5 


me frft go bid them JI which are at 
© home at my houſe. © 

And Jeſus ſaid unto him, N nan, 1 put 
his band to the plough, and booking back, is 
5 for the —_ of en. | 


— — 
. — — - 


Ea are very irreſolute and mutable i mal 
our purpoſes, more eſpecially in our 
dclgtous purpoſes; — nor is it wonderful 
made up as we are of ſuch oppoſite” princi- 
ples within us, as by, aa 1 __ das 152 
tüte 

* reaſons for living a 3 life are ſtrong 
and important; they make us own it eligible, 


they make us reſolve to purſue it; nor would 
. our 


/ 


346 On the Progreſt i in Virtue, Serm. 68, 
our natural depravity long oppoſe the purſuit, 
was it not that we too often ſtep back to in- 
dulge it. The appetites, ariſing from the 
 deprayity of gur natpre, are ſtrong, bug they 
are ever ſtronger for indulgence; and every 
time we e ſtep aſide from our good purpo poſes, to 

take leave of our wrong deſires, by eu Fng 
them, we ſtrengthen the difficulty we ſhould 
remove, and though nature at firſt makes us 
unwilling, it is from our miſmanagement that 
we are at laſt _ to * the reſolutions 
we have _ 


> WE nah 


e V 


5 951 is abcr N If ge to 
return, our progreſs, afterwards. will be the 


2 K 


more difficult for ſuch avocation.—We muſt 
look forward only, « forgetting thoſe things 


« which are behind, the temptations, 
as we call them, the cojoyments of the cl, 
ane . — forth, unto thoſe things which 
re, our duty here, and, our 2 
2 Weite muſt * pres towards the. ark, for 
« the in of the high calling of God, in 
«Chriſt, Jeſus.” 
„ Ther a tug ori of, men dee 


this: dvige, I, © '% F334 Lo (33 IAC 21. . 


i 


9 "The geh re tho 2585 a. 
begin « good fe, but are, adyariced ſome wa 
in the 2 4 of virtue an lig ligion—1 I do 955 


mean who are ady yanced Ra 1 for 1 


know not where I can can ſpeak | to ſuch; dot who 
are regular and conſtant i in \ their endeavours to 
live a good life, who are on their guard againſt 
the ordinary tem aptations of the world, * 5 
though they may be ſurprized, yet do not 
ſuffer nee he: to be defeat by them. 
Such will need but little exhortation to look 


forward; and indeed ſuch have leſs danger i in. 


looking Ned for, where a a good education 
has taken effect upon the early part of life, and 
inaturer years have not thwarted, that. effect, 


we may look back on What we have been, and 


thence receiye direction fot preſent and future 
duty. Thoſe who are tf happy as. to. feel, 
themſelves i in "this ſituation, find no vicious 
pleaſures in their recollection to poiſon their 
taſte of virtue, and to make the work of it 


more difficult; on the contrary, as they bare 
long been accuſtomed to vittue and 7 70 


they feel a true reliſh for it, and their work 


purſuing 1 it s for that reafon the more; eh 28. 


well as the more delightful, But then. the 
eaſier and more deli Sbtful th 1 is, the 


porn 18 their dame and n ed er if thoy fa 755 
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ger a mos drawn back i into old vices, they 
may. be drawn aſide into new ones, ft 

Such therefore muſt look forward, and, 
having put their hand to the plough, and al- 
ready made advancement i in their work, they 
muſt keep a ſteady pace towards the 5 
they are aiming at, and, as they feel no tempta- 
tion from looking back, muſt fon to none 
in looking aſide. 

It is recommended in common induſtry ta 
think nothing done, whilſt any thing i is ſtill 
to do. It were prudent to apply. this to our 
induſtry in the work of a good, life, for there 
—_— the moſt diligent bas ſtill much to 

Whoever is fo perſuaded, will have little | 
Wee to look or liſten to ſuch, temp- 
tations as, by drawing him aſide from his 
work, will add to that which be already finds 
enough. 7 03 OE 

Our bbgstion to perſiſt j in a 988 life, cer- 
tainly grows ſtronger i in proportion as we ad- 
vance higher in it: for, though God's com- 
mands lay an equal obligation on all, yet, each 
manz by his own conduct, adds more weight, to 
that obligation, in proportion as by his con- 
duct he renders himſelf more capable of an- 
wlering 3 5 Beſides, we owe the improve- 


ment 


75 
* 


Sen, 65 On the Progreſs i in Virtue, 349 
ment of our abilities to the benefit af God's 
grace, An« therefore ſtand accountable" to.God's 
juſtice for the uſe, and application bf them; 


hs will examine how we have applied his 
gifts, as. well as how we have performed his 


TT.SFE 


declared, 6 He Who knows his maſter's will, | 
1 and WY; it Ms, hall be beaten with many 


c 


. Fee l B, therefore, as as find, take heed, 
ic leſt hey fall ; the higher they are got, 
the greater will be their fall — and, which we 
ſhould always well remember, the more diff 
cult will be their recovery : for, when men. 
have broke through the very ſtrongeſt motives 


for perſiſting in a a N life 12 they have, who 
break through a habit of virtue to come at 


CEE EEE, 


vice), they « cannot expect to find ſtronger for 


returning to it; and When the ſtrongeſt mo- | 


tives are 9. for keeping us good, tho 
weakeſt will be ſufficient to make us wicked. 5 
| 2, The, ſecond. fort, of men, concerned in 

the advice before us, are are thoſe who haye but 

lately left their wicked courſes to purſue good 
* Who have ſepſe and reflection enough 
left to prefer virtue to vice, and, like the man 
in my text, are reſolyed t to N where reli- 
gion calls them, but ſtill, Uke him, are not Of 
9 


83 
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OT) 00 31 3: 2 1 * 
TI 2 to their new w ork, b ut th ' are 
| plad of a e though a a Wars one, 5 878 de- | 
ferring or Ry be 
5 t ſuch be told, tif they Hal 00 ok back 

0 in pleaſure. on. their paſt Is it 1 a 
fymptam that their reſolution of leaving = 
is | ri rightly forme: and e un 
Ls great care be app ied. will not be Do 
executed. Their preſent. reſolutions arile per- 
haj aps from accident, from caprice, from, Aticty, 
from lome temporary Rein wi Þ iy it ay be, 
from ſome . cd in one of ul 
few eritica] junctures, W when Kat was 

2 diſpoſition t to receive it, Foy ip 61095 wo 


at it home ai prevent. Ito. teſolu- 
tions, thils raifed, are hat Be tial ſecurities 


for a 500 life, not to be left 0 » 
{ves OE 152 care? res. _ Thole y who feel 
theth, i they do hot preſs 1 foon 
be for 8 back, and, 7 K in Cident 
which gave oa for fich ak 755 ption 
is retioved, wilt very 5 5 20. 
their former Practices; 5 for 
the weakeſt call be ſtron : Fea . 
them, whete they Ve elf mor 
- 167 Bat Ty 
reſolu ons, 8 were not at firſt r 

ed, though they vere ri ight fly Rin g 155 8 


carry 


$4788, 053; Bigg ay 331 
eee 
tl eir - 
ALA Hee Tg? 
1 19 — 
2 o Met. When ten Rel 12 
principles 175 9 9 * ike e to ſtan 
, ; ot © 
W 2 ting 155 LE then, every 
forWard'is Wal aud they mal püt an 
1775 te for i ht, Whilſt the wan 
me rid, but. 18 ; a if 


15 877 4 0 EO Habs a0 
hd ry 1 le tion in avoiding, &vEry, the 
leaſt Tok backward that Brings pleatlite 
it Rettüſßection, WHICH, in Try Las: 15 4 
neceſſary work of the mitid; is however foine- 
tünes datipetous. , When we Have lodleEd hack 
en our paſt conduitt fo long as to be ſehfible it 
is wrong, and to repent of it, we Have Tobked 
long enotigh, we ſhould not ſtay to look he 
fat it Has been plealunt. The recollectioh of 
paſt fe OY we cohfider them is füch 1 
a ndtural ſtep towards avoiding thei} büt 
tecölleclibn of paßt Pleafürs is 4 natural ep 
towatds repedting 1. We Thbild therefore 
fly from every invitdtivn that * cal uw 


ty 3-77 


where we are diſpoſed 10 go,—IF any one will 
fit, and fancy himſelf virtuous, becauſe he is 
reſolved to be ſo, and yet runs over his paſt 
ſcenes 1 with pleaſure, and at laſt propoſes juſt 


e and take leave of his favourite 


— he ll Spd e we mite. 


mie fo: ay ck points. 


. In the firſt place, he will find himſelf 
diſappointed. in the enjoyments even of a 
wicked life, upon his return to then. 
For he carries back with him ſuch Kl. 
canttion of his folly, a conviction improved 
by, his late ſober reſolutions, that it will riſe 


| to diſturb his enjoyments with, ſmarter. ſtrokes 


than thoſe. he felt, when he was there before. 
Whilſt a man is only wicked, he will be open 
only to the impreſſions. of vice; but. a9; ſoon 
as be admits a mixture of virtue, as well as 
vice, within him, he will, for a time at leaſt, 
feel impreſſions from both; and as, during his 


imperfect reſolutions of goodneſs, his recol- 


lections of paſt vices gave him pleaſure, ſo, 


upon his relapſe into vice, his recollection of 


paſt virtue will give him pain, which, if he 


ſeeks to reinove by plunging deeper into vice, 


as is too frequently the I Hs: e 


e eee OED 


18 2. I 


Serm. 69. On the Progreſs in Virtue. 353 
2. If, in the ſecond place, upon this diſap- 
pointmeat in his return to vice, he ſeeks again 
to virtue, there too he will find himſelf miſta- 
ken. There he will find, not only all his for- 
mer work to do, but more, to reinſtate him- 
ſelf, and yet will feel leſs reliſh for the doing 
it. His taſte for virtue will be more weak- 
ened; his taſte for vice, if not more height - 
ened, will be more hardened; he will feel 
himſelf more afraid than aſhamed of vice, and 
rather forced into e than red * 
ſing e D7 | 


3- In this dubious 1 e Ae ; 


crifices as often to one intereſt, as he pays de- 
votion to the other—he is wicked upon princi- 
ple, and good only upon fancy, and by fits—his 
laſt, and the fatal miſtake of all is, that he 
is not fit for the kingdom of heaven; for 
e what concord hath Chriſt with Belial?” or, 
how does he ſerve God, who ſerveth Mam- 
mon alſo? The righteous jealoufy of God 
admits no partnerſſip in our ſervices ;* he re- 
quires them all — the, whole, imperfect at the 
beſt; but the imperfection of our whole ſer- 
vices, the merits and mediation of Chriſt will 
recommend but partial ſervices, between 
Chriſt and Satan, his Goſpel nn and * 
Judgment will condemn. IS 

'You. II, Aa Let 
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tations to draw us from our good reſolutions. 
_ Having once turned our backs on ſin, let us 
not only renounce friendſhip, but all acquaint- 
ance. with it. Let us not think ourſelves ſe- 
cute, becauſe we have reſolved; and begun to 
live. well; or, that we may venture to play 
with our former follies, by taking them to us, 
and ſetting them from us, juſt as we pleaſe, 
without any hurt. We ſhould remember, that 
though we reſolve to leave the follies of the 
world, the follies of the world have not left 
us; and that, turn when we will, they are 
ready at hand to embrace us, and to hold us 
the faſter, for having ſlipped from them. Let 
us remember, that relapſes are dangerous 
relapſes into ſin eſpecially ſo, as they not only 
diſcover the weakneſs of our minds, but the 
wickedneſs of our hearts; and not only diſco- 
ver, but ſtrengthen it, and · lead us to worſe 
miſchiefs than we have avoided. © 
If the unclean ſpirit be once gone out of our 
: heaxts, as mon IH that, ſhould he return 
again, he will © bring with him ſeven other 
** ſpirits worſe than himſelf, who will enter in 
and dwell with him, and then our laſt ſtate 
will be worſe than the firſt.” | Let us then 
1 785 our ns not in 0 thinking » ourſelves 
ſecure, 


— 
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ſecure, but in making ourſelves ſo:—if he be 
out, let us keep him out; and apply our care 
in ſuch a manner, that when he returns, he 
may not find our hearts decked and made 
ready for Ms reception, but that he may find 
them abſolutely ſhut againſt him. But, above 
all things, let us not go out to parley with 
him COON is madneſs — this will be de- 
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THE DUTY OF AVOIDING BAD COMPANY. 


PSALM 1 


Bleſſed is the man, who walketh not in the | 
counſel of the ungodly, nor feandeth in the 3 
way of finners, nor PT in 1 255 77 
the 5 


SHALL take the liberty: to underſtand 

theſe words of the Pfalmiſt; as his ad- 
vice for avoiding bad company ; 'and there 
ſeems to be a propriety in beginning this 
collection of religious meditations with that, 
which is the firſt ſtep towards leading a 
religious life, the advantages of which are 
ſet forth in this Pſalm, _ Aa voy” wel 
5 deſcription. | 

5 | | N 1 
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It is an eaſy obſervation, that the ſame 
circumſtance in our condition, from whence 


ve derive the bleſſings of life, ſupplies us 
with the miſchiefs belonging to it: the 


bleſſings of life can neither be procured nor 


enjoyed, but by converſation with each other, 


yet the converſation we have with each other 


betrays us into miſchief, as well as helps us 


to the good we aim at. 

For which reaſon, we ſhould be ee 
in the choice of our company, and ſhould 
eſpecially avoid ſuch fort of men as the 
Pſalmiſt hath here pointed out — the ungodly, 
thoſe who have no religion i in them — ſinners, 
thoſe who are practiſed i in vice and ſcorners, 


who make a mock at religion and thoſe who 


profeſs 3 
Such company ſhould be 554484 for the 


beſt ſecurity of virtue is to keep out of the 
way of temptation, rather than truſt our 


donduct wholly upon refiſting it. Famili- 


arity with vice leſſens. our abhorrepce of it, 
gradually. weakens our guard againſt it, and, 


after leading us to indifference, / may betray 


us into approbation. Great averſion often 
changes into great affection; and when a 
man loſes his diſtaſte to the bad company 

he 
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he ig W into, it e time for . 
be n : 
It is. very true, men's own. . 
fions may be ſtrong enough to ſubdue their 
virtue, without aſſiſtance — but not without 
a ſttuggle. — A man left -wholly to him- 
ſelf. will not be left wholly without rea- 
' ſon, or without religion, the remonſtrances 
of which will, for a time, riſe up to op- 
poſe the propoſals of vice; but bad com- 
pany ſets this conflict upon much too un- 
equal terms, by giving vice all the advan- 
tage, and diſabling reaſon and religion of 
the little ſtreugth it has to exert. The ma- 
lignity of bad company ſteals inſenſibly upon 
the heart; variety of objects and of inci- 
cidents ariſe to throw it open, which, if. 
innocent in themſelves, may introduce what 
is otherwiſe, and the entertainment we meet 
with is but too often the vehicle of poiſon- 
ous: miſchief. Vet on theſe occaſions we 
are apt to think, that if we diſtinguiſh” a 
man's ' vices from his good qualities, and 
feel a proper diſtaſte for the formes, We 
are ſafe in his company; though we ſhould 
think it abſurd; as well as dangerous, to 
fit with an infected perſon and preſume we 


\ . 
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are ſafe, becauſe we can diſtinguiſh the come- 
lineſs of his figure, from the diſtemper he 
has upon him. — It is not ſo eafy. to love 
any one for his good qualities, and deſpiſe 
him for his vicious ones, as the common 
uſe of ſuch declaration ſeems to imply: love 
and contempt are contrary affections, and 
cannot long keep joint reſidence on the 
ſame object; one will diſplace the other; 
and we may ſee thoſe who: make this dif- 
tinction very unable to maintain it, but, after 
fixing their approbation on the good qua- 
lities of their companion, they gradually 
diminiſh their contempt of his bad ones; 
they firſt pity, then excuſe him, after which, 

they have good luck if they do not approve 
and imitate him. 

Artful inſinuations in favour of vice Nſily 
gain admittance, and may in time ſteal the 
approbation, and, without waiting for that, 
will often gain compliance ; for it is the 
common progreſs of vice, that it conquers 
the will, before it perverts the underſtand- 

ing; a ſinner takes many ſteps in oppoſi- 
tion to the dictates of better judgment, before 

ignorance plunges him into ruin; and he 
complies with what is . and what 
2 he 


F 
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he thinks to be fo, long before he is taught, 
and can perſuade himſelf, to change the term, 
and think" it venial — a word of frequent uſe 
with the practiſed ſinner, which, however, 
he” miſunderſtands, or miſapplies. Almoſt 
all fins 'are venial, that'is, may be pardoned 
upon true repentance, and no fin is pardon- 
able without; but when the finner, for in- 
ſtance, calls fornication venial, it may be he 
means it is no fin at all; but an indifferent 
act, which requires no religious repentance, 
but ſhall be pardoned without it, and there- 
fore he never troubles himſelf to refrain or 
to repent: or, if he thinks it to be a fin, 
but a” pardonable one, why does he not treat 
it as ſuch? by refraining from it, as it is a 
fin, or by having recourſe to repentance, as 
that is the only method by which he can 
obtain a pardon for it. 

It ſhould ſurely deter any thinking man 
from bad company, to conſider them (what 
they really are), as ſchools, ſet up in oppo- 
ſition to Chriſt, and in defiance of his au- 
thority — to teach, that thoſe are not ſins, 
which he hath expreſsly declared to be fo, 
and to harden each other againſt that re- 
pentance, which he hath expreſsly command— 


\ 
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ed; and on which their eternal ne 


Men ni le with che enticements 
of bad company on the principle of good- 
nature. This is weakneſs, nor is it harſh 
to call it ſo; the qualities of the mind, 
which, under proper culture, riſe up to vir- 
tues, often become follies for want of it; 
as ſome flowers degenerate into weeds, for 
want of care. The deſire of pleaſing is 
an amiable quality, but, as it is applicable 
to a variety of objects, ſo it is only valua- 
ble when it is rightly applied. It is rightly 
uſed, when it carries us through our own 
inconveniences to aſſiſt the reaſonable eaſe 
of others; but it is much abuſed, when it 
carries us beyond our duty, or our ſafety, to 
aſſiſt their unreaſonable, but much more 
their wicked, humours. A man may give 
up his natural good to the ſervice or to the 
pleaſure of another, but he muſt not give 
up his virtue and his duty; he is allowed 
the diſpoſal of his natural good for pro- 
moting the happineſs of others, but he is 
enjoined the. preſervation of his uirtue for 
maintaining his own : an imprudent diſpoſal 
of our natural good is culpable; but to throw - 

| up 
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up qur virtue to the humours of men, ſhews 
2 daripg choice of ont dee eee 
to the faygur. of Gd. 

Nagy give up their better judgment, in 
compliance with hag; company, rather than 
they will appear ſingular; as if it was a 
univetſal duty to think and act as we find 
others do. Singularity of ſentiment is the 
natural effect of that principle within us, 
by which we are capable of judging for 
ourſelves; nor is it, at any time, the ſin- 
gularity itſelf, that is Proper ly blameable, 
but the reaſons on which it ſtands. It is 
true, one man may be more likely to be 
miſtaken than many; but where the many 
are evidently. wrong, there can be no fault 
in the oppoſite. opinion, merely for being 
ſingular, Where ſingularity of ſentiment and 
behaviour ſtands upon à regard for virtue 
and religion, it will always juſtify itſelf ; but 
an ohſequious compliance with the vicious 
humdurs of others, through fear of being 
thought ſingular, is as abſurd, as if a man 
would ſooner ſink. in a common wreck, than 
be the only one who ſwims fate to ſhore. 

Such as feel themſelves directed by  good- 


* their com- 
pliance 
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pliance with bad company, are apt to be 
miſtaken in two very material points. 1ſt. As 
they do not comply upon a vicious prin- 
. Ciple, they think they are more excuſable, 
and flatter themſelves they are not the worſe 
for their compliance. But, they are fo far 
from being more excuſable, that they are 
leis ſo ; — their being led aſide by good qua- 
lities will work leſs in excuſing them, than 
their being led aſide in oppoſition, to their 
own better judgment will work in condemn- 
ing them : and for their not being the worſe 
for their compliance, they often feel the 
contrary, in the natural conſequences of it, 
nor will they eſcape the moral miſchief of it; 
for vice will work the ſame bad effect upon 
the heart, whether we go forth, or are led 
forth to meet it. 2d, Another miſtake in- 
cident to this ſort of men is, they think 


the world is as well acquainted with the 


reaſons on which they comply, as they them- 
ſelves are, and that the world will give the 
fame indulgence of judgment ; whereas the 
world ordinarily knows no more than their 
actual behaviour; the motives of their be- 
haviour, as they cannot be known without 
ſearch, ſo it is ſeldom thought worth while 
| * _ 
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properly, to be 86 made r NN 
d eie bee ce 
But there is vet d aötbeß e the 
human temper, hic much aſſiſts the a- 
lignant influence of bad company; and that 
is, a want of ſpirit and firmneſs to bear the 
attack of ridieule, which beats young: minds 
eſpecially off their guard, who ſmart more 
under it than older minds, which are more 
callous at leaſt, if not better provided with 
that defence againſt it, which experiente and 
wildem ſupply. Mirth and ridicule” are the 
great means which harden the practiſed fin- 
ner, and which he ſtudiouſſy applies for 
making others as wicked as himſelf. The 
fort of vicious company is ridicule; of which 
Solomon hath aid, it is madneſs; though 
another, not ſo wiſe as Solomon, hath aid, 
it is the teſt of truth; but, without being fo 
ingenious as the one, or fo wiſe as the other, 
we _ truly ſays i is ee Der of 
virtue. 
The mirth „ich attends — 
pany, perverts the judgment; and — 
the ſober reſolutions that are buift upon it. 
We then ſee the ſame ohjects in a different 
light, and in "A Gan dreſs,” from that, 
in 


in which cool and ſolitary reaſon ſets them 
before us; and, if we think at all on ſueh 
occaſions, we think ourſelves too rigid in 
a grave attachment to that, which, we then 
fancy we feel, does not deſerve it, and are 
immediately inclined to throw aſide reſolu- 
tions, which we find are 1 
| ſerve only to make us ridiculous. 

But, can there be groater abſurdity,” 
well as greater miſchief than this ? te run 
into vice, that we may take ſhelter from 
ridicute; and chooſe rather to be . miſerable 
than be thought taſteleſs? Are they not 
mad, who throw afide their virtue to join a 
laugh, rather than my it, and withſtand 
one? 

It was doubtleſs his obſervation of ſach 
behaviour; which made Solomon ſay, © it was 
« better to go into the houſe of mourning, 
e than into the houſe of mirth,” as the latter 
naturally tends to diſſipate thoſe ferious re- 
ſolutions; which the former as naturally en- 
courage. Could Solomon have ſeen our 
modern companies of mirth, he would not 
have withdrawn his reflection, but, in pro- 
portion to the greater advancement of pro- 
fligate folly and madneſs attending them, 

would 


— bad Compiany.. Seen: 
bie his advice for ma. 
ing them. "YT q 
It might * bah anne and Hide, 
putſue ſuch obſervations on this topic as it 
eaſily ſupplies, and to ſhew, . 8 the gay 
companies of the preſent age are within 
reach of the Pfalmiſt's deſeription in the 
words of my text; and that they are happy. 
who walk not in their, counſel, who ſtand 
not in their way, and who take no place in 
of virtue, and the nurſeries of vice they 
enervate every good diſpoſition, and ſtrengthen 
every vicious one, by employing, what they 
call their wit, but which all ſober. men 
will more juſtly, call their wickedneſs, in 
recommendation and ſupport of vice, and in 
the mockery and nnn. of virtue and 
religion. 
But — if ſinners entice 5 5 thou 
« not” — join not in their merriment, leſt it 
betray thee to think favourably of their folly, 
and lend not an car to their repreſentations, 
whilſt thy mirth only, and not thy reaſon, 
is awake to hear them; neither be diſcou- 
raged or ſeduced by their ridicule, but learn 
to ſet the frowns of an offended e 
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the riotous laugh of empty finners — and re- 

member a day will come, when theſe ſcenes 
of folly muſt give place to the ſolemn ſcene of 
judgment — when the majeſty of Chriſt ſhall 
appear to vindicate the religion which he 
once taught, which wicked men have rejected - 
and deſpiſed, but which will then appear tos 
terrible to be laughed at — whilſt vice, which 
had once put on her ſmiles, to ſeduce unwary 
ſinners to her embraces, ſhall be clothed with 
horrors — and graſp them to their deſtruce 
tion, | 
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EHURIST'S TEMPTATION. 


Mar rnsv iv. 1. 


wilderneſs, to be tempted of the Devil. 


Uo) 6 („ 


dience to the direction of the Holy Spirit; 
which may ſerve to ſhew us, that, when men 


retire from the world, and ſhut themſelves up 


in ſolitude, they ſhould have ſome authority 
for ſo doing, We ace intended for ſociety; 
and a ſequeſtered life ſeems hardly allowable, 


but after men have diſcharged, or where it is 
neceſſary in order to Gicharge, the duties 


a public one. 1 | 
B b 2 This 


5 
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Then was Teſs led up of the Spirit nts the 
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This tranſaction may alſo ſerve to ſhew us, 
that we are not out of the reach of God's 
grace, or abandoned by him, when we feel 
ourſelves expoſed to great temptations; ſince 
Chriſt, who was filled with the Divine Spirit 
at his baptiſm by John, was immediately 
conducted by the ſame Spirit to encounter 
with the greateſt. It is not dur fault, but 
the condition of our ſpiritual watfare here, 
that we meet with temptatſons; — our duty 
lies in reſiſting them; and our comfort ariſes 
from a ſtrenuous diſcharge of this duty. 
Jeſus, 1n this tranſaction, is led up to a 
perſonal conference with that enemy, whoſe 
works he was come to deſtroy; to convince 
us of the reality of ſuch a being, and of 
the nature, as well as the reality, of his 
enmity; that he chooſes to conduct it, not 
ſo much by open force, as by ſecret 
The devil ku” been too ſucceſsful in His 
guile, when he deceived our firſt parents; 
and it is a circumſtance extremely well ſuited 
to our Saviour's purpoſe of vanquiſhing the 
devil, and reſtoring what was loſt by man's 
yielding to his temptations, to ſhew him at 
laſt a man, who was ſuperior to them, and 
to recover, in the wilderneſs, the fall which 
See ee eee een projet 
But, 
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meet with the devil's temptations, till he 
had been forty days in the wilderneſs ; from 
' whence we may conclude, that one part of 
— Chriſt's deſign in his retirement was to take 
the opportunity of religious meditation and 
prayer, as a ſuitable preparation for the mi- 
niſtry on which he was entering. Admitting 
that Chriſt needed not ſuch duty, which, 
however, we often find him applying, his 
conduct points out a beneficial leſſon to us 
who do need it. But, Chriſt was in all cir- 
cumſtances, ſin only excepted, like ourſelves; 
and as he; had recourſe to the proper food 
of the ſoul, as well as of the body, we may 
conclude-he felt the infirmities of A e . 
_ as 7 
e en and prayer; nd de are 
the more concerned to comply with this duty, 
as we have more to do in it, tian Chriſt hag 
to do z beſides: preparing ourſelves for 
duty, vrhich was what Chriſt had to do, 7 
have to repent of paſt tranſgreſſions, which 
certainly was no — one Chriſt's religious 
meditatioms. 10 e vet); i z . thet 
+3 e bl bene 8 Was eee 
therefore no object of ſtrict imitation ; yet, 
0055409 7 B b 3 oP; 
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though we cannot ſubmit to 4 total abſti- 
nence from food, we may abſtain from the 
luxuries of it; and, by denying ourſelves thoſe 
ſenſual enjoyments, which inflame- the paſ- 
ſſons, and feed our vices, may preſervr᷑ that 
cool diſpoſition of mind, which beſt adapts 
us for religious meditation; in which we may 
may Nute the dictates of reaſon and 
| — der ene ought! to on antes, 
niſh-ourſelyes with ſuch directions of duty, 
and ſuch reſolutions of following them, as 
may enable us to return to the world with 
freſh ſtrength for eus. ce en 
Which will meet us there. 
Men may think, they in; very well 
without having recourſe to this duty; 
that they are not the better for ſuch — 
obſervances: but they may ſoon feel them - 
ſelves: the worſe for a neglect of them. To 
let dur follies paſs as they happen, and not 


Jometimes reſume them for a ſeridus con- 


fideration, is dangerous; becauſe it not only 
makes us forget: what are paſt, but teaches 
us to look * upon thoſe before us with leſs 
diſtaſte; the former of which is inconſiſtent 
with our condition, as we are accountable for 
eur Ns PR inconſiſtent with the 
6 —_—_ 
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obligation we. are under of improving our 
future behaviour. If we are accountable for 
our paſt fins, we ſhould doubtleſs have them 
within view; and, in order to bring in a fair 
account of them, ſhould produce them with 
a ſuitable repentance to atone for them; and, 
if we would make an improvement in our 
future conduct, we ſhould doubtleſs take care, 
how we weaken our diſtaſte to thoſe vices and 
follies which debaſe it. 

In the career. of life, we muſt ſometimes 
2 ſtops: to aſk. ourſelves what we are doing; and 
where we are going. In youth we ſet off with 
„ ſperd, the pleaſures of life promote our ala» 
' crity, and, in the height of ſpirits, we are 
regardleſs where we are tending ; but when 
we are arrived about the middle of our age, 
we fect ourſelves a little out of breath; and 
ſeeing the; end of it before us, we pauſe; — | 
we grow ſerious — but we cannot ſtop — we 
then begin to think, how we. are prepared far 
entering upon a country, the confines of which 
begin. to open on our view. This ſituation 
forces us to reflect on what we are doing; 
in all fituations of life it is our duty to 
do it; not only our future happineſs, but 
the propriety, the ſtability, of our daily con- 
aus K upen it. Our actions are .o 
1 B b 4 | connected 
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connected with cach other, that we eafily 
Lide from better to worſe, without perceiving 
it, unleſs we now and then ſtop to examine 
their connection, and to interrupt it where 
it leads to miſchief. - Beſides, the virtues and 
vices,” that are ſcattered. up and down human 
life, will be apt to miſlead our choice, if we 
do not ſometimes take them from the hurry 
of action, and try them by a calm reflection; 
for action diſguiſes the objects we are con- 
| cerned. with; that which tempts us with all 
the force of an example, when our ſpirits are 
high in purſuit of the buſineſs or pleaſures of 
life, appears quite otherwiſe, when examined 
by the judgment, in the cool ſeaſon of re- 
flection. The leſſons of our duty too * 
be forgot, unleſs frequently peruſed; 
though they are written in the tables of — 
heart, yet the variety of other impreſſions, 
_ that are made there, requires a ſteady atten- 
tion, to ſeparate and peruſe them right. 
| 3 "duty: <f-religiqna credits 
tion — and ſo neceſſary is it that we: ſhould 
ſometimes ſit down to trim the lamp 
which lights us on our way to happineſs. 
_ "God: has given every man ſuch a ſhare of 
natural judgment, and religion affords: ſuch 
ee for the SANE: ef it, as, when 
| PE 5 / 
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righely employed, is ſufficient for UireQing 
us to that duty, which is expected from us; 
and the principal errors obſervable among us 
ariſe from a neglect of this light, more than 
from a want of it. We are too apt to uſe it, 
as à light, which, after it has once ſhewn us 
our path, we may diſmiſs, and purſue our 
journey with ſecurity; but we muſt con- 
ſtantly apply it to our ſteps, if we would walk 
with ſafety, nor can we ſet it aſide, but at 
the hazard of a fall. It is the miſchievous 
effect of the pleaſures of life, and too often 
of its - buſineſs,” that they cheat us of this 
light; as it is the advantageous effect of reli- 
r e N a e ri 


The application of this duty lies not ſo 
much in retiring from the world, as in re- 
tiring into our own hearts. A good man can 
feel himſelf alone in the midſt of company 
not that all places are equally fit for religious 
meditation; but affected ſolitude is not ne- 
ceſſary for purſuing it. Good thoughts will 
find their way, if we will give them leave; 
and we more often want inclination, than lei- 
ſure, to attend them. Solitude is no farther 
a ſecurity than as we make a proper uſe of it; 
for N not ſcreen us from the attacks of 
| 1 


the devil; who often finds eaſier ſucceſs, when 
be; furprizes us alone, than when he attacks 
us in public; — for the multitude has its 
guards for virtue, as well as its 
to vice; and the eye of the world will re- 
ſtrain thoſe paſſions, which retirement tempts 
men to indulge. In ſhort, thoſe who ſeck ſo- 
litude without proper diſpoſitions, will hardly 
turn it to.a good account; and thoſe who are 
already furniſhed with ſuch diſpoſitions need 
not affect it, yet will be moſt benefited by 
the uſe of it. He who ſeeks retirement merely 
to avoid vice, may find himſelf miſtaken ; 
— he who ſeeks it with a diſpoſition and 
deſire to improve his virtue, will find the bene- 
fits which naturally belong to it. He will 
find, that a ſober retirement ſmooths and 
ſtrengthens the mind, which is apt to be 
ruffled and enervated by the vanities of the 
world; and that there is this uſe in ſtepping 
ſometimes out of a croud, that we better ſec 
by that means how to conduct ourſelves 
through it: our thoughts are at liberty for 
recollecting the ſeveral ſuggeſtions, which may 
direct and animate us in the diſcharge of our 
duty; and our natural judgment, which, be- 
fore, was either neglected or miſapplied, now 
cecovers its exerciſe, and, though mw are 
I One, 
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alone, we feel within us the advice of a friend, 
who ds ready to aſſiſt us, and who has all along 
ee eee e from Us, ag dere 
e 

The proper buviriels of ee ee 
may at firſt give us pain; men are loth to 
look into their hearts, becauſe they are afraid 
of what they may find there; but the neceſ- 
ſity of this duty calls us to it, and the ad- 
vantage attending it encourages us to under - 
take it. A ſerious repentance for paſt ſins i8 

a neceſſary ſtep for obtaining pardon of them, 
and a natural guard againſt a repetition of 
them; and the more attentively we recollect 
how we have been betrayed by former temp- 
tations, the better prepared ſhall we Bo der 
withſtanding future ones. 

But the buſineſs of religious retirement 5 
not merely to look back on our paſt failures, 
but to look forward to our future improve 
ment. There is one exerciſe- of the mind, 
the moſt adapted to this purpoſe, which we 
can hardly apply in the buſtle of the world, 
at leaſt ' which is beſt applied in retirement 
from it I mean, the contemplation of hea- 
ven, and the happineſs we ſhall enjoy there, 
en e ae 18 not, within the 
war 5 1 Dans 22 7 - compals 8 


dirt, the miſeries of the preſent. Under this 
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compaſs of our thoughts, ſo effectual a check 
to temptation, or ſo ſtrong an incitement to 
goodneſs, as this object, when it is ſuffered to 
ſhew itſelf to the mind, and the mind is warmed 
in its attention to it. Whenever we feel the 
devil buſy about us, the ſureſt way to get out 
of his reach is, to fly up to heaven, for thi- 
ther he dares not follow us; and whilſt our 
mind is employed there, we ſhall. look down 
with indignation on the attempts he is making 
to deprive us of the happinefs, which we ſe 
God has provided for us; and we ſhall de- 
fcend from the contemplation with freſh vigour 
and reſolution to avoid every vice that would 
ſpoil us of it, and to look for every virtue 
that may qualify us to deſerve it. The mind 
in this fituation ſees at once, as from an emi- 
nence, the. littleneſs of human life in com- 
pariſon with eternity ; the futility of its greateſt 
bleſſings in compariſon with true happineſs 
in the next world; and the madneſs of loſing 
' our title to that happineſs, in the trifles, the 


+ contemplation we ſhall no otherwiſe regret 
the ſhortneſs of life, than as it ſhortens our 
opportunity of doing good and deſerving hap- 
pineſs, which will of courſe urge us to make 
the beſt uſe of our time whilſt we are _ 
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and to be diligent in goodneſs. And for the 
vices and troubles of life — the mind that is 
fixed on heaven, and contemplates its ſeat” 
there,” defies the one and ſuſtains the other; 
it defies the momentary vices, that would ſpoil - 
its eternal ' happineſs —and it knows how to 

ſuſtain thoſe - troubles, which, beſides that 
they are of ſhort duration, tend at once to 
improye its virtue and to enhance its reward, 
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The fame Subject continued, 


MATTHEW I. 3. 


When the Tempter came to him, he ſaid, If thou 
be the Son of God, N that theſe flones 
be made bread, 


US NDER dach contemplations as reli- 

ligion and retirement may ſet before 
us, we feel ourſelves guarded againſt temp- 
tations, and open for improvement in good- 
neſs; yet when we get into the world, and 
the devil has to do with us, he exhibits 2 
to us in a different vie wp. 

We are going to ſee, 3 
bited to our Saviour, and with what artful 
conduct he laid his temptations before 2 


384 Chrift's Temptation. Senna, 
and though we cannot hope for that ſtrength 
and conſtancy, with which our Saviour with- 
ſtood them, yet it will give us an 
to be ſhewn the craft, with which the. devil 
propoſes them, and we may, from diſcerning 
the conduct of our enemy, learn to direct 
our own. For the temptations our Saviour 
met with, were not ſo peculiar to him, as 
to admit of no application to ourſelves. The 
devil's propoſals were particular, but the 
maxims on which he made them were 
general, ſuch as he uſes on all occaſions, 
and with too much ſucceſs, upon mankind. 
After an abſtinence from food for forty 
days, Chriſt felt the uneaſineſs of hunger. 
In this ſituation the Tempter thought him 
æ fit ſubject of his trial; and accordingly 
attacks him with this ap eg 1 n be 
<* the Son' of Gd. 

From whence we muſt 5 ſuppoſes that 
the Tempter had any notion, that Jeſus was 

the Son of God in his divine nature; the 
Tempter certainly hoped for ſucceſs in this 
tranſaction, and therefore muſt ſet himſelf 
to work, upon a preſumption, that the per- 
ſon he had to deal with was capable of being 
ſeduced; but ſuch preſumption he could not 
have, TINY that the perſdh he had 
to 


4 traordinary import; but he knew not, that 
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to deal with was God. The devil had heard 
the declaration from heaven, when John was 
baptizing Jeſus in Jordan, and knew that he 
was an immediate miniſter and favourite. 
of God, inveſted with a commiſſion of ex- 


he, who! was thus commiſſioned, was any 
greater perſon than a man; this was the cir- 
cumſtance that encouraged his malice ; — as 
the declarations in favour of Jeſus. gave the, 
Tempter to underſtand ſome important good. 
intentions in his coming, ſo his opinion that 


fully upon two points—** If thou be the 
Son of God, n 
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ſengers by a power of working miracles, the 
Tempter thought it a plauſible propoſal to 
call Jeſus to this teſt of his character; and 
this he propoſed, as an introduction to what 
he principally intended, which Was, thereby 
to lay Jeſus under a temptetion of breaking 
che duty of his pteſent condition. 
This is che devil's great maxim of guile, to 
dignify his propoſals by ſpecious appearances 
he often makes even virtue * an iptro- 
duction to vice. 
As to the ee dend thy G. 
propoſals had the effect of a temptation upon 
Jelus! — perhaps we had better not meddle 
with it. Biſhop Sherlock, on this ſubject, 
adviſes — to keep at a diſtance from ſuch 
© nice queſtions, which no man enters into 
8 wich diſcretion, or gets out of with advan- 


© tage.” Yet, without approaching too near 


e e e any dl. 
poſition to comply with the devil's propoſal ; 
nor is it inconſiſtent with his being truly 
„ that he had BO: ſuch. e 


e 
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it is not a heceſſary, though it be a common, 
condition in the nature of man, to feel 4 
diſpoſition towards what is wrong. Chriſt was 
made Hike unto us in all things, fin-only ex- 
_ © cepted ; e may therefore allow, that he 
ſelt the natural infirmities belonging to man, 
as hunger and thirſt, pain and wearineſs; 
but we cannot allow, that he felt ſuch morul 
infirmities us carry in them a diſpoſition to 
ſin. That Jeſus had frequent recourſe to 
prayer, was not in conſequence of his feeling 
ſuch moral infirmities — it was not to defeat 


wrong diſpoſitions, but to promote good ones. 
And when he was expoſed to the devil's 


temptations,” he was not leſs truly a man, 
becauſe he felt no diſpofition to comply with 
his propoſals ; nor were the temptations them 
ſelves leſs truly ſuch, on that account; good 
men oſten meet with propofals to fin,” to 
which they feel no diſpoſition, which, being 
meant as temptations, are properly called fo, 
though they be not felt a8 fürth. 
Jeſus rejects the Tempter's propos with 
this reply . It is written, Man ſfall not 
live dy bread alone, but by every word 
that: from the mouth of God 
© Three" things vs remarkable in this teply 
* our Saviour s. e 
| - C C 2 | "$5 One 
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na is, that he anſwers the Tempter 
by a paſſage from ſcripture. Thus he anſwers 
in the character of, a man; Which ſhews he 
underſtood himſelf to be queſtioned in that 
character. The reply itſelf, plainly ſhews as 
much. Jeſus tells the Tempter — © Man 
mall not live by bread alone: — this anſwer 
directly ſuits the devil's notion of our Sayiour's 
being a man, but does by no means ſuit. his 
notion of our Sayiour's being Gd. 
2. Another thing obſervable in our Saviour' 8 
reply is, that he takes no notice of the chal- 
lenge, which the devil gave to his character, 
but directs his reply to the end which Was 
propoſed by it. Our Saviour does vo. tell 
the Tempter, he had no need to prove him- 
ſelf the Son of God but, that he had no need 
of bread to ſuſtain him. The caſe was, this 
77 the. exact point of duty, which lay be ore 
Jeſus: in his preſent, fituation, was a truſt in 
God; he had retired. into the wilderneſs, in 
obedience to the; direction of the Holy Spirit, 
and it was a neceſſary part of that obedience, 


if any difficulty beſet him, to depend upon 
his care, whoſe will had brought him in the 
way. of it. It Was no part of Jeſus's preſent 

to crecute the commiſſion, with which 


he came forth from the Father; and, conſe⸗ 
quently, | 
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quently,” this was no ſeaſon for producin neing 
the proper ctedentials of it. Upon this ac 
count dur Savibür paid no regard to the devil 
challenge for producing them; but, ſo far a8 
the propoſal touched the proper duty of our 
Saviour in His preſent fituation, and tended to 
withdtaW him from that truſt in the care of 
God, which he was concerned to hew, o far 
be carries his reply, and no farther.” * 

The Hike reaſon will explain a hid cke 
curlfilmte obſervable in our Saviour's reply, 
which is, that he ſpeaks not of himſelf,” as 
capable to produce a miraculous ſupply 6f 
food in his preſent exigency, but refers'ſach* 
action to the power of God; agreeable ftifÞto 
that duty of truſt in God, which he was now 
called upon to ſhew, as well as ſuitable to that 
9 8 5 of his own divine power, which 

was not yet Bis time to exhibit. As it was 
4 preſent out of time for Jeſus to work 4 
1 it was not neceſſary for him to ſhew 
the devil He Had it in His power to work one 
a3 his preſent point of duty was, to ſherr 
truſt in the protection of God, wie applicatioſi 
ür kn own divine power to His telief had 
been improper; and therefore the declaration 
of having kack p power Was unncelnary. uit 

Tus dar e baffled the Tetnpter's firſt 
n Cc 3 attack; 


ws 
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attack j and hath ſet us this uſeful leon by 
his conduct under it — that We are to truſt 

; in God, under thoſe difficulties to-which: his 

T thinks fit to call us, and not apply 
improper methods for our relief, how moch 
23 ſoever'they-may be in our power. NR 14 
The devil failed in his attempt upon our 
Saviour, but he purſues his purpoſes; with 
more ſucceſs againſt mankind. He walks 
not indeed viſibly among us; he does not 
accoſt us with a perſonal addreſs, as he ap- 
proached our Saviour ; but we find the ſame 
propoſals made to our hearts, which were 
aſfered to him, and though we ſeg nat the 
Tempter, we ſenſibly feel his tempiationz. 
He is ever vigilant to find. ds in diſtreſs, 
and, on ſuch occaſions, never fails acquainting 
us with the power we have in our hands for 
ſnemounting it. The pain we ſeel makes us 
ok with. eagerneſs. at every propaſab uf re- 
lief, and if we are once we have a 
power of reaching it, the devil too often finds 
an eaſy work in drawing us to a compliance. 
And it is a favourite maxim with bim, to ſe- 
duce us firſt into diſtreſs, that he may the 
better ſecure us for his prey; and the plot 
ſucceeds, but un well— the drag) weh 


F e down: eee. moſt 
uneaſy, 
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uncafy,. and when we haye once liſtened to 
the devits- temptations in making ourſelves 
miſeruble, we are the moſt prepared for liſ- 5 
tening to nme 
ſielves eaſy. | 

Vet, where he finds us, not in diſtreſſes. of 
our own procuring, he is well content to find 
us under thoſe which Providence hath thought 
fit to lay upon us; — here too he works us to 
impatience, prompts the heart with unbecon- 
ing ſentiments upon the conduct of Providence. 
and, at laſt, draws: us to the dangerous cxpe-, 
riment af turning ſtones into bread — of ap. 
plying improper methods for our relief. |... 
But let us always remember who rejected 
this experiment, and why he rejected it. Jeſus 
truſted in God, that he would ſuſtain him 
him; and man, for whoſe benefit and inſtrue - 
tion Jeſus acted and ſuffered, as he has reaſon 
to expect the like appointments from God, 
ſhould ſhew the like behaviour under them. 

This life is a ſtate of trial - and diſtreſs 
may be aur- lot. To be impatient under 
it, ſhews a weak reſentment. at feeling our 
ſhare in God's wiſe diſtribution of work 
do man z but to cut out ou own deliver 

. the duty which God. * 

Le 
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ſet ebe eee 
attempt to defeat his purpoſes ; Who ſende his 
afflictions, av ihe; ſends his bleſſings, With a 
view to ſome wiſe and good end and whole 
right in ſending afflictions carries with it a 
riglit e Hades time for the ee 
of them. df wht WI T1441 

Each of us will apply this leon to our 
e perſonal diſtreſſes, when they fall upon 
us! — and, a lamentable truth it is, that, in 
cheſe times, many feel a call to ſuch applica- 
tion. Private diſtreſſes, multiplied, become 
public diſtreſs; which raiſes publio diſbontent; 
and that never takes the true way for relief; be⸗ 
cauſe it preſently throws away that which ſhould 
beſt procure it - prudenee, in the uſe of our 
_ own powers, and religion, in our ſubmiſſion to, 
and dependance upon, the power and will of 
Providence. Under this diſpoſition, men ſteł no 
will but their own, and will apply every power 
within their reach, however contrary to the 
will of Providence; — no ſtones ſo hard, but 
they will attempt to make bread of them 
no duty ſo expreſs, but they will break through 
it to get what they aim at. But let us con- 
fider a little. — © He who ſitteth in heaven 


will laugh men to ſoorn, when: he | fees 
1 ſo eager and 2 8 88 in laying hold of 
cad 


chinſefrnnins fot ahdirathick, which he has * 
„ ee og BUY 1697 143 Raga 
Whatever may be the ſentiments of thoſc, 
whivcktl:that 4, rg which is but the diſap- 
pointinent of ambition and avarice, and yh⁰ 
bid defiance to religion, juſtice, and humanity, 
to come at what they do not want, but 2h 
for, and, in conſequence af ſueh free ſpirit, 
would ruin their country to ſerve, or to re- 
venge, themſelves; and make others miſerable, 
becauſe they are not great; — whatever, I ſay, 
be the ſentiments of thoſe who thus pull do won 
miſchief on the public, let us, who muſt ſuffer 
under their aſcendency — (it may be juſtly, - 
for our own offences) — let us look upon it as 
2 diſtreſs, in which Providence hath thought 
fit to place us, and remember the example of 
our Saviour, who, under his diſtreſs, though 
hungry, would not turn ſtones into bread— 
let us not be reſtleſs and turbulent, but let us 
return to our duty, every man in his place, 
and be quiet. Let us not be confident in our- 
ſelves, nor fearful of thoſe «© who have evil will 
© at Sion,” Let us do our duty, and truſt 
in him who never faileth thoſe who love, and 
diligently ſeck him. This if we do, God 
will withhold << n 
1 pul Bf pe) TH: 51974 169 8 We 24 again 
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| again into the vineyard, which his right 
| 1 hand hath planted” —and wilt not ſuffer 
the civil and religious / eſtabliſhment; of this 
kingdom to be again broke down and trampled 
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MAT TAE iv. 3. 


„ * devil taketh him, and ſettetb bis os 
If POO EY ee, | 


\HE Tempier, in his next attack upon 
in mais / T 
care, would next lead him to abuſe it. | 
The. hiſtory ſays, The devil taketh up 
* Jeſus, and ſetteth him on a pinnacle of the 
** temple;” nor was it beneath Chriſt's dignity 
to permit this, any more than it was after- 
wards,, when he ſubmitted to much worſe 
treatment from the Jews. That the devil 
is permitted to exert his power over the per- 
ſons of men, and good men too, the ſcripture 
ſufficiently teſtifies. The ſtory of Job, as well 
as 


396 Chrift's Temptatior. Serm. 72, 
as the event before us, ſets out this to our 
notice; and there ariſes this uſeful reflection 
from it; — that, as we ſee how fur the power 
of the devil can reach, ſo we have reaſon to 
be thankful for the protection of God, who 
carefully reſtrains it from moleſting us. 

The devil ſetteth jeſus o a pinnacle of the 
temple, and fays to him If thou be the 
Son of God, caſt thyſelf down ;' for it is 
« written, He ſhall give his angels charge 
concerning thee, and in their hands they 
4 ſhall bear thee up, leſt at any ee 
15 thy foot againſt a ſtone,” 


The fulhe in ſcripture, which the Tempter 
qutet ö lem fon the liſt; who i 
his peneral deferption of Cod ene over the 


righteous, declares this protection over them: 
and this declaration, which contains a promiſe 
of God's protection over good men, in the 
diſcharge of their duty, and under dangers 
which fall in the way of it, the Tempter here 
artfully extends to thoſe dangers, with which 
they have no concern; he makes that à pro- 
miſe of protection under all actions, which is 
meant only of good ones; and would Itifer # 
deliverance from dangers of our own ſecking, 
| becauſe God has promiſect to protect de undet 
thoſe which may fall in our way. 


_ Jeſus | 


Serm, 2  Chrift's.. Temptation, 


Ai 3 this propoſal, as he did the 
other, from ſcripture, and tells the devil, 


397 


It is vvritten, Thou ſhalt not tempt the 


Lord thy God,” The ſentence hath refer - 
ence to the behaviour of the Ifraclites in the 
wilderneſs, when they, mutinouſly demanded 
more proofs of the divine care, after they had 
already been ſupplied with what was abun- 
dantly; ſufficient; and Jeſus, by giving it in 
anſwer; to the Tempter, tells him thus, much 
— that he was fully ſatisfied af the truth of 
his n character ; nor leſs, convinced of the 
divine care to protect him ; that, therefore, 
it would be as unbecoming in him, as it was 


n th nels 10 tempt God, by ing 
ly kx na tk Aha pla ant 


_ 1 8 73 
tion, carries with, i it a leſſon of great uſe and 
extent. It recommends that diſpoſition of 
mind, which, is, o convinced of the care of 
God's, providence as to truſt in it, but not ſo 
confident. as ta tempt it. — The means of our 
daily preſervation ſufficiently convince us of 
his care; nor are they to be looked upon, 
merely as proofs of, God's care, but alſo as 
"OM own; is weighty apply 


E 


398 Cine Tempratim; Setmity2, 
what God ſets before us, and from his favour 
and poodneſs expect the fucceſs of our appli- 
cation, this is properly a truſt ' in'Godj\and 
his providence; but when © we negleck, or 
miſuſe,” the bleſſings of his care, upon a pre- 
ſumption, that he will ſtill ſupport us, this 
is not truſtinꝝ in his providence but tempting 
itz — as if we were not content, that God 
protects us like a careful father, 'unleſs he at- 
tetids us with the obſequiouſneſs of à ſervant. 
It is ſurely ſufficient, if God protects us, in 
the buſineſs which his wiſdom appoints us, 
without following us through the various and 
miſchievous „ i which: our en 
: may ſuggeſt. e an Dh 
* The Avi draws a prrndvlots uſe fron this 
_ temper of mankind; for, by putting them upon 
expecting unreaſonable inſtances of the cate of 
Providence, their difappointmerit makes them 
regardleſs 6f the reaſonable proofs that are be- 
fore them; and this leads them to bo diſſatiſ- 
fied with God's protection; and when once 
they are made angry at God's providenet it is 
eeaſy to make them rebellious againit his au- 
chority; and, after withdrawing their alle- 
glance, they are glad to part with their faith ; 
—and thus he leads een chere is 
H nne bf 1; rss 260 8 0 God, 
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a God, becauſe he does not anſwer the capei- 


cious'demands of their folly, and protect them 
5 Our great care ſhould be, to confine our at- 
tention to the buſineſs, in which Providence 
has placed us and to diſtinguiſh the dan 

gers, which naturally belong to it, from thoſe 
which; though they may atrend it, do not be- 
long to it; but are adventitioufly fetched in by 
the too extenſive reach of our paſſions. We 
are always ſafe, at leaſt ſhall always be ſup- 
ealls us; but when we flatter ourſelves into 
an opinion, of ſuck an unlimited care of Pro- 
vidence as will always watch and protect us, 
whether we are obeying the call of duty, or 


the call of folly, whether we are doing Gods 


work, or the work of the devil, we do God 
chief — we make the God of wiſdom the pa- 
tron of folly, and feed ourſelves: with encou- 

err oh Wan pee ge- 
„ 

Wee 800 tothe devil's Mi wanactes 
of our Saviour, which is grounded on 2 dif- 
rent motive and direQd to a different 

. «pinotn necin 

| ish 


%% Cb, Tanptation, germ. 52. 
high mountain, and ſheweth himall the king- 


e doms of the world, and the . 


and faith unto him — All theſe things will 

J give thee, if thou wilt fall down, and 
<« worſhip me. It is both difficult and uſe. 
less to-guels at, what the Evangeliſt hath not 
explained, the manner in which the Tempter 
ſhewed our Saviour all the kingdoms of the 
world: Whether by a viſual diſplay of them, 

or (which ſeems more likely) by diſcourſe; 
the temptation was the ſame, and the leſ- 
fon we are to draw from it is the fame under 
either manner. The deſign in recording the 
tranſaction was not to acquaint us with the 
natural powers of ſuperior beings, how they 
ean operate in tempting us; but to ſuggeſt 
our own moral powers in withſtanding their 


temptations;=—the one is matter of mere, curio- 
 fity, the other i is e e e import 


ance. 

This e is quie ſuitable ado: 
41 who made it, who was a liar from 
the beginning; the offer, which the Tempter 
here makes to our Saviour of all the king- 
doms of the earth, implies an aſſertion, that 
he had 2 right and a power to diſpoſe of them 
which he had not — for, 2 is 


1 : : , 5 ur ; 


4 
* 
PR. 
4 2 
F . 
* 


r Wh £608 this; propoſal. with 
mate warmth than he anſwered: the others 
They were all inſults upon his on conſtancy 
and patietice; but this was moreovera blaſphe« 
mous ĩanſult upon the majeſty of God. The 
Tempter, in this laſt propoſal, makes a full 
diſcovery of himſcl, and, by endeayouring 
to obtain adoration from Chriſt, appears to be 
that evil ſpirit, who had boldly ſet himſelf up 
in oppoſition to · God. Chriſt, who knew. him 
till this laſt propoſal brought with it ag explicit 
declaration of his 5 and character. 
Chriſt anſwers him thus Get thee: behind 
me, Satan; for-it is written, Thou ſhalt wor- 
ip the bark thy . and him eee 
K thou ſerve. Tann 7 * 


We may obſerve here, that Chad div 


n purpoſe with which the of- 
fer was made, not to the falſhood on which 
it - ſtood; hecauſe, could the Tempter have 
made out his right to the dominion which he 
offered. Chriſt would nevertheleſs have re: 
jected the terms on which it was offered, and 
therefore it us a more {atisfaQory. way of an 
ſwering the Tempter's propoſal, t0,rcjec 
as a rebel, than to prove him a liar. Accord- 


n Chriſt, ae. him with ag expreſ 
Vor, 1 D d declaration 


„ act, mne. Sms, 
declaration of God's right not to the king- 
doms of the earth . but to the worſhip and 


duty of its inhabitants; and this he does in a 


manner, which left him no hope of ſucceed- 
ing in this attack, and which gave bim no 
encouragement. to apply any more. He 
found he was known, and he retires —a piece 
of prudence, in which his n n 
forget to copy him. 

The Devil, who n eee e his 
temptations with judgment, leaves the ſtrong- 
eſt for the laſt. His firſt propoſal was built 
upon the diftreſs under which he ſaw our Sa- 
viour, and he tempted: him by propoſing a 
method for ſupplying the neceſſaries of life; 
his laſt propoſal applies to the paſſions, and 
he tempts him with an offer of the ſuperflu- 
ties of life,» However ſevere the necefiities 
of life may be, they are a leſs effectual temp- 
tation to ſin, than the ſuperſſuities of it. In 
diſtreſs, our deſires are confined to what we 
feel; in higher life we covet what we ſec : out 
view is contracted, whilſt we are in the vale 
of miſery; but the higher we aſcend;-the 
more the proſpect opens upon us, and a greater 
variety of objects appear to tempt our de- 
fires. It was from the mountain top that the | 
N ROI Ga ot temptation before our 

| 285 8 


, 


Saviour; ant when we are raiſed to thut 
height, from whenct we have the world, 
and its allurements, in full view before us, we 
are moſt in danger of being ſeduced. The 
paſſions chen become the ruling 1 

Which hurry us with more impetuoſtty after 
the varitties and ſuperfluities of life, than ne- 
ceſſity urges us to the conveniences of it; for 
real rieceflity is cafily gratified, and, when gra- 
tifed; w quiet; the are not ſo eaſily 
ratified, and, what is worſe, they heighten 
their amen, * er as wy are 
ratified.” | God: fey! 
* Thedevil te this pierre of the world be. 
| fore tridiikind wich more fucteſb thin be ſet it | 


before our daviour; he points out the wealth, 


the honour, the power the pleaſure, it con- 
tains, and makes us run with implicit obedi- 
ence! through” che Kong) We he by 
But let us ſtop, al arb 5 
The. devil was a liar from the beginning, 
and will be ſo to the end. Fe propoſed a ſtate 
of knowledge to bur firſt parents, 2 
as mueh beyvnd his po power ger ani 
beyond their reath' to take: he öffkrd — 
Saviour Kingdoms Which he hid tiefthet right 
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Chrift's Temptation. Aw 72. 
to mankind more than he has either intention 


or ability to beſtow. This many find to their 


. .coſt, who comply with his dictates in expec- 
tation of advantages, which they never gain, 
or, if they reap that fruit of their wiekedneſs 
which they expected, get with it that puniſnh- 
ment which they did not expect, but which 
they well deſerve. If the devil can os 
from duty by a promiſe, he gains his end; and 

is as little ſolicitous as he is able to make good 
his promiſe; this is cold encouragement for 


entering into his ſervice, whoſe view is to diſ- 
appoint and ruin thoſe he employs, and ſhould 
direct us to another maſter, who, ſets us at 
work, to make us happy, and never ſets us at 
work, without a certainty of a nen. our 


faithful diſcharge oft. 

When, therefore, the picture Scheel 
ſpread before us, as it was before our Saviour, 
let us endeavour to imitate his example upon 


the view of it, It will be prudent at leaſt not 


to be immediately enamoured with it, but to 


demur upon the view — yet, not long - our 
Saviour might deign to look at this picture; 
but we cannot ſtay to gaze at it without the 


utmoſt hazard. Not that the objects we ad- 


mire in · it are all, and always, of the devil's 


8 at his diſpoſal the world is 
God 8. 


Serm. 72. Chrifts Enid. 405 
God's, wherein he appoints mankind their 


duties and their bleſſings z — but there are 


marks which. diſtinguiſh theſe objects, and 
which ſhould always direct our condut— 


| When wealth, power, honour, or pleaſure, the 


capital figures in the picture of the world 
vrhen theſe are ſtampt with vice, and not to 
be purchaſed but at the price of religion and 
virtue — they are the devil's merchandize— 
and if we traffic we are ruined. 

When this is the caſe — away at once 
with the Tempter, and his temptation — 
« Get thee behind me, Satan—T will wor- 
* ſhip God, and him only will I ſerve.” 
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7h ben the Devil leaveth him, and bebold An gelt 
came and miniftered e Pim. 


ARE: Goſpel for the day wits en u 1 | 
| the ſeveral temptations, which the De- | 
vil ae Velats: 665 'Savivari in U Wind 
and how effectually he ſurmounted them. 
The Evangelift cloſes his account of this 
tranſaction with telling us, that the devil, 
thus defeated, left our Saviour, ae Ae 
eum and miniſtered unto him. 

80 will it fate with us; if de recen 
reſiſt the temptations, which come before us 
in the courſe of bur duty. The more we re- 
fuſe to comply with them, the more they will | 
ceaſe to moleſt us; and we ſhall feel that om 
. fort, 


408 cin. Temptation. Serm. 73. 
fort, and ſtrength, in our minds, which is, at 
once, the effect and the ſupport of our con- 
neg. 

We are all expoſed to temptations; bad 
men eafily fall into them; and good men, 
ſometimes, hardly withſtand them. It is true, 
chat a regular courſe of life, or our ſtations in 

the world, may ſet us out of the reach of many 
temptations, which others meet with; yet, I 
doubt, there are few, whoſe diſpoſitions are ſo 
happily formed, or ſo carefully regulated, but 
they feel ſome treacherous affection or other 
at work upon their virtue. Nor are any ſo 
ſecurely placed in the repoſe of life, that they 
are ſafe from rough accidents that may diſ- 
turb it from thoſe uneaſineſſes which grow 
up eyen in the enjoyments of the world, and 
which often prove more detrimental to virtue, 
than even calamities themſelves. 

Caroleſs minds regard not this ciecumſtance 
of human frailty ; but good minds lament it. 
The more eagerly any one purſues virtue, the 
more it vexes him to be haunted with temp- 
tations, which he is frequently obliged to ſtop 
and ſtruggle with; — and, in a gloomy hour, 
he may be inclined to miſtruſt his ſafety, and 


the favour. of God, d menen en 
oly 
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„ ee e en e <a: 


to temptations. | 
But conſider Was not our Saviour tempt- 
ed? and will any good man complain, that he 
is ſo? Was our Saviour deſerted by the Holy 
Spirit in that ſituation, when it was the Holy 
Spirit who led him up to it? — and that too, 
immediately after he had received the fulneſs 
of the Spirit at his baptiſm. Why then ſhould 
any good man ſuſpect he is deſerted of God, 
when he finds himſelf attacked by n 
tions? 
eee 1 but the yield. 
ing to temptation, : which ſhould alarm us; 
the former was our Saviour's caſe; the latter, 
if we be careful, need not be ours; for we 
have aſſiſtance within reach, if we will uſe it. 
So far is the grace of God from deſerting us 
under temptation, that it is ever ready to help 
us, in proportion to our trial ;—but then we 
muſt follow its dictates; we muſt not run 
contrary to the ſecret ſuggeſtions of duty we 
feel within us, which are the voice of God's 
Spirit; if we do, it is not the Spirit who de- 
ſerts us, but it is we who deſert the Spirit; 
and then, indeed, our caſe becomes truly blame- 
able, and truly dangerous: but, if we reſo· 
lutely follow its dictates, we are ſafe, though 
8 | we 


x enough of it for making him a good 


» 


-” ee 1 na 73. 
wee are tried ; and ſhall find no teuſon to oom- 
plain, either of God, who has culled us to a 
work which he has enabled us to perform, or 
of ourſelves, that we are oe nyo" pee 
which we have reſiſted. . 

Amidſt the ordinary tomptations. of hs 

| world, which are buſy at every poſt of duty, 
we ſhall find affiſtance from our reaſon to 
withſtand them, if we will follow it, and ſtill 
more from our religion, if we attend to what 
that communicates and ſets before us. 
3 As to reaſon, however it may be ſtronger 

in ſome men than in others, it is ſtrong enough 
in every man, who has not deſtroyed it, to 
performing or tranſgreſſing it. And as to 
Divine grace, which our religion communi- 
cates, to quicken and ſtrengthen our rational 
facylty, every honeſt Chriſtian, who uſes the 

means appointed for obtaining it, will 1 
man. 

Some may think, that of theſe two means, 
for guarding us againſt temptations, and keeps 
ing us to duty, our reaſon is ſufficient; and 
that religion, with the grace it communicates, 

is unneceſſary. In a matter of ſo great im- 
portance, where our eternal happineſs depends 
upon our duty, a prudent man will apply 


every 


Senn 93. Chris Temptation. an 
every-theans that comes within his reach, for 
aſſiſting him in a proper diſcharge of it; and 


communicates, in this work, he will not ſtop 
to argue whether he can do without it, but 
will gladly ſet himſelf to the means of obtain 
ing it, and doing all he can with it. 
We cannot ſet the great truths of the Chriſ- 
tian religion before the mind, but the heart 
will feel ſomething. This is ſo true, that we 
ſee with what induſtry ſome have attempted, 
though in vain, to diſprove and ſet aſide thoſe 
truths. * Thoſe then, who believe them, muſt 
feel themſelves affected by them; and what 
they feel, if followed, will enable them to 
withſtand temptations. Even thoſe who dif. 
believe them, I had rather ſay, who affect to 


them to be true, they are very ſuitably adapted 
for withholding men from ſin, ene, 
ening them againſt temptation. 
The great blefling of our ee 0 4 
manner in which it was wrought-—and the 
ous attention, without giving us a diſguſt to 


if he has good grounds for expecting afliſt- 5 
ance from religion, and the Divine grace it us 


difbeliove chem, muſt allow; that, ſfuppoligg 


ſin, if not a dread of it; — ſenſations Which, 


if we follow them, will prompt us to fly with 
| * FR ” 


lee Chrift's Temptation. Serm. 74. 
all our ſpeed from its contagion. The hu. 
man affections of ſelf-love and gratitude (the 
former of which all men feel, and the latter 
no man cares to be thought deſtitute of,) will 
beſtir themſelves, under the ſerious and atten- 
tive contemplation of hat Chriſt hath done 
and promiſed for us; and whilſt.our contem- 
plation upon it holds its force and warmth 
within us, no ſin will prevail upon us to — 
trate Chriſt's love, and our own hap 
Any temptations we may ſtruggle ith; muſt 
loſe their hold upon us, when we conſider the 
folly and miſchief of them, under a belief of 
the Goſpel of Chriſt, with our title to hea- 
ven full before us, (which ſuch temptations 

would rob us of) and ſenſible, that God's 
Holy Spirit is at hand, offering us his help to 
keep it, Under theſe impreſſions, I ſay, the 
mind reſents the obſtruction, which tempta- 
tion throws in our way; and, by an effort, in 
which the Spirit of God cheriſhes our good 
reſolutions, and ſtrengthens our faculties, we 
ſpring forward, and recover e 
ſons of Gd. 

The Chriſtian religion alta ſupplies the 
moſt prevailing arguments againſt temptation, 
and the ſtrongeſt motiyes for a good life. Rea- 
ſon, if well attended to, will do much in this 


Work, 


4 
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for goodneſs. no, if ve dee une. of K. 
beral On 9 but * 
n eee Way eee deſpiſe. 
— behaviour from a religion ee 
be conſidered, as behaving upon natural re- 
of their own good ſenſe and uſe of W 
ligion, it does not diſprove the general — 
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ſelves; biirwhers is their duty to God?! which 
their natural religion ſo ſtrongly ſets before 
them the duty of obeying Him; and, con- 
ſequently, of attending-to his will, whenever 
he thinks fit to reveal it; The deſpiling that 
which offers itſelf as a revelation of his will, 
without examining it, or without being able 
do diſprove its authority, is, undoubtedly, a 

great breach of the natural duty We'owe to 
God; and, unleſs: the honour and 
due to God be the moſt inſigniſicant part 
our duty; Guch a breach fit lets thomas march 
beneath the character of good men, as any 
* e engere e e xx — 
bour would do. | 

But they tell eee can combat emp: 

tation, without belp from the Goſpel; .-- 

18. is well; and they ſhould thank God 

that he has given them ſtrength of reaſon for 


the work. But no man's reaſon is ſo full in 


ſtrength, as not to admit the aſſiſtance of reli- 
gion; and that work is the moſt ſecure, which 

receives the moſt aſſiſtance that may be ad- 
mitted in the execution of it. Men, too, may 
yet in what they may hereafter do. Our pow- 
ers of reaſon are different, at different ſeaſons, 
and under different circumſtances; and, after 


We 


.- 
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added to our reafon ; for though the influence 
of religion on the mind be powerful, ĩt ĩs not 
irreſiſtible; and if this danger may not be 


wholly removed, by calling in religion, it will 
certainly be encreaſed by 22 — its affiſt- 


more fixed and ſteady, Oy the fickle opers- 
tions of human reaſon.” 


But; thie wi ian bg teipaition; however 


it may be a part of a good man's duty, is not 
the whole of a good man's character. The 
better men are, the leſs they have of this work; 
in which though theſe men may ſometimes 
ſucceed, yet, for improvement in goodneſs, and 
lighting up in the heart a love of God, and 
religion, with the hopes of heaven — for 


theſe, I fay, they are yet to ſeek; nor muſt 


they ſeek them in the uncomfortable tracts of 
human philoſophy, but in the bright regions 


of the Goſpel of Chrift; the precepts and 


promiſes. of which are = rich pf u virews 
and of hope. 

And it is in this uſe of our religion, when 
we apply the traths it contains not merely for 
our ſecurity; but for our improvement, that 

© | 


we 


41s 
we have withſtood ftrong temptations, we may 


yield to weak ones. This, indeed, may be the 
caſe; even under the affiſtance of religion, 


ance ; which, though it be not irreſiſtible, is 
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we experience the wiſdom and ſtrength:it com- 
municates. The mind that is intent on our 
Saviour's example of goodneſs and purity, as 
iĩt will ſcarce attend to the yery beſt and higheſt 
human examples, that ever lived, or were ever 
fancied, ſo it will . moſt ſurely deteſt all bad 
examples it may meet with; it will-wiſh, it 
will try, to live like Chriſt ; but will never be 
drawn to live like thoſe who deſpiſe; or neg- 
le& him. The precepts and inſtructions of 
the Goſpel—ſo plain, that they are eaſily un- 
derſtood, ſo proper to our nature, that they 
are felt, as well as underſtood—coming from 
ſo divine a teacher, and ſo amiable an example, 
muſt fall with ſueh perſuaſive force into the 
heart, that the beſt human eloquence, laid out 
upon them, comparatively ſeems. cold and 
feeble. Then the promiſes of, the Goſpel are 
ſuch, built on ſo ſure a foundation, and riſing 
up to heaven, that they muſt needs fortify us 
+ againſt whatever may ariſe to defeat them, 

and lead us, with alacrity, in the true way to 
their accompliſhment.—In ſhort, .the . mind 
that is intent on the bleſſing of our redemp- 
tion through Chriſt, and the promiſes of his 
_ Goſpel; that is buſy to follow his ſteps, 
through the precepts he taught, to the glory 
he has en for us, ſcarce obſerves, 1 is not 
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diſturbed by what paſſes around him here.— 
In the ſteady courſe of a good Chriſtian life, 
there'is that compoſure of mind, that ſtrength 
of heart, that joy in view—which make men 
ſuperior to whatever may aſſail them ;—even 
affliction loſes of its weight :—but how deſ— 
picable, muſt temptation appear, when we 
ſee the gates of heaven open to our view, 
and when we fee! the Holy Spirit of God 
conducting us to them 
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Hob af gu enter in the fight 9 God, ond He 
ſhall lift you up. 


HE church, with much propriety, hath 

appointed, that, previous to our com 
memoration of Chriſt's paſſion and reſurrec - 
tion, we ſhould prepare ourſelves by humili- 
ation and repentance z for, as Chriſt ** died 
« for our fins, and roſe again for our juſti - 
cation, it is very fit we ſhould meet fo 
ſignal a bleſſing with a diſpoſition which qua- 


lifes us to receive it. The work of Chriſt's | 


redemption is built on this circumſtance 
that we are ſinners; - and therefore we muſt 
acknowledge ourſelyes ſuch, to come within 
the benefit of it: and, as the terms of our re- 

| Ee 2 demption, | 
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demption, on our part, are—repentance of our 
ſins, and faith in the pardon which Chriſt 
hath wrought— we muſt poſſeſs both, i in order 
to be entitled to it. 5 

To this purpoſe the ſeaſon bf Lent'i is ſet 
apart; that, by calling our thoughts from the 
world, and employing them 'in an enquiry 
into our own conſciences, we may ſincerely 
repent of what is amiſs there, and, applying 
ourſelves to the merits of Chriſt for pardon, 
ſet ourſelves with freſh reſolutions to our 


outy. 
This work naturally ſets before us the duty 


of humiliation; which I diſtinguiſh from Hu- 
mility, as that belongs to our behaviour with 
men- and, taking up the notion expreſſed i in 
my text, I ſhall only conſider the duty 'of 
humbling: ourſelves before God. | 

We need hot look far into ourſelves to find 
occaſion for it; whether we conſider our ori- 
ginal, or our er each of which will ſend 
us to this duty — our original is 4%, and our 
condition is fin the higheſt among us derive 
from the former, and the very beſt among us 
partake of the latter. The ſcripture is fre- 
quent and full in reminding us of both: the firſt 
man, that he might not forget from whence 
i water ary 50 his name given him that 


8 
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was expreſſive of it; and the beſt of men, in 
their addreſſes to God, have humbly acknow- 
ledged their original Behold now,” fays 
Abraham, I have taken upon me to ſpeak 
e unto the Lord, who am but duſt and aſhes.” 
We read of holy men in ſcripture, who, 
when they bewailed their fins, and beſought 
God for his mercy, uſed the ceremony of co- 
vering their heads with aſhes —a ceremony, 
which is not ſo much to be contemned, for 
being out of uſe, as it is to be commended for 


its ſignificant propriety ; expreſſing humilia- 


tion, and an acknowledgment of our original 
duſt, and earthly generation. Nor can man 


do leſs than acknowledge himſelf to be that, 
which God expreſsly declares him to be ; who 
not only ſent man from his preſence after the 
fall, with ſaying, Duſt thou art,” but, when 
afterwards he thought fit to ſpeak to man- 
kind by his Prophets, it was with this addreſs, 
“ O earth, hear the word of the Lord.” He 
hath called us earth, who made us ; who beſt 
knows what we truly are, and what we ſhould 
be truly called. This then is our right name, 
however we may be diſtinguiſhed by ſuch ſtyle, 
title, or dignity, as the world, from neceſſity 
or courteſy, 'may think fit to give us, or by 
the ſeveral qualifications of — ſplendor, 

| Ee3-: wealth, 
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wealth, ſtrength, or beauty; — to which diſ- 
tinctions we mutually pay ſuitable regard, as 
indeed we ought, but to which our Kindred 
worms will pay none, when mad meet us in 
the grave. 

For there we muſt all deſcend —otherwit 
the meanneſs of our original would not be 
ſufficient reaſon for our humiliation, -were we 
continually to proceed from it to perfection, 
without interruption ;—it. then matters not 
how baſe the materials, when the work is ſo 
noble ; but the humiliation is, that ſo noble 
à work; as it aroſe from duſt, muſt return to 
duſt again.—Yet ſo hath he decreed, whoſe 
work we are.—The Almighty voice, which de- 
clred—** Duſt thou art”—in the ſame breath 
declared —< To duſt ſhalt thou return” — and 
daily experience confirms the dechration.— 
This is owing, not to our original, but to our 
condition ; not to our being made of duſt, but 
to our having made ourſelves ſinners; and the 
latter is as univerſal a circumſtance of our 
condition, as the former is of our original.— 
All fleſh is graſs, and all fleſh are finners. 

The old world, before the flood, was univer- 

fally given to fin; by which the wrath of God 
was ſo proyoked, that he choſe the ſtrongeſt 
manner, both of expreſſing, and of executing 


it.— 


* 
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it, He declared, it repented-him that he had 


« made man; and he overwhelmed them with 
a deluge, as univerſal as their fin, _ Noah and 


his family were ſaved from this univerſal de- 


ſtruction, to be the parent of a new race of 
men, who yet ſoon followed the ſteps of the 
old one. Look down through mankind from 


that time to the preſent, and then fay, with 


St. Paul, . All men are under ſin; for though 


there were holy and good men of old, and T 


truſt there are now, yet there neither were, 
nor are, any ſo holy and fo good, of whom it 
may be ſaid, that they are not ſinners. The 
ſcripture . ſhutteth up all under fin.” —St. Paul 
calls us the © children of the wrath of God,” 
at our very birth, and ſays, we are not able to 
do, ſay, or even think any-thing good, of our- 
ſelves, by our own natural inclination or abi- 
lities. _ 

Aſk now of the higheſt and the holieſt men 
of old—and, I think, we ſhall hardly match 


ourſelves with ſuch ;—but aſk A what they | 


thought of themſelves. 

St. John Baptiſt, a man undtified « even be- 
fore he was born, and filled from his birth 
with the Holy Ghoſt—who prepared the way 
for our Saviour Chriſt -was commended of 


Chriſt to be “ more than a Prophet,” and the 


Ee 14  — * greateſt 


*% 


— 


* 
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| greateſt that ever was born of a woman even 
this great and holy man, when Chriſt applied 
| himſelf to him for baptiſm, ſaid, J have 
e need to be baptized of thee.” — What 
thought ho of himſelf when he faid this? 
Baptiſm was then, and till is, underſtood. to 
be a waſhing from fin;—Chriſt indeed, who 
knew no fin,” came to John for baptiſm, yet, 
not becauſe he needed it on his own account, 
but, as he ſays, becauſe it was requiſite—it be- 
came him to fulfil all righteouſneſs, to perform 
all cuſtomary duties of religion. On this 
principle Chriſt complied with the ceremony 
of baptiſm from John; but John propoſed to 
receive it from Chriſt on a different principle; 
not merely becauſe it was decent, but, as he 
expreſsly ſays, becauſe he needed it; not out 
of mere compliance with a religious cere- 
mony, but for real uſe—to waſh: away ſins, 
vrhich he was ſenſible belonged to the 1 . 
my of his nature. 

After St. John Baptiſt, the forerunner of 
Chriſt, aſk St. John the Evangeliſt, his fa- * 
vourite, what he thought of himſelf, when he 
faid, “ If we fay we have no fin, we deceive 
66 ourſelves, and the truth is not in us; but if 
ee we confeſs. our fins, he is faithful and juſt, 


be to ene us our per and to .cleanſe us 
I „ from 
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« from all unrighteouſneſs. — If we ſay we 
« have not ſinned, we make him a liar, and 
« his word is not in us. — Surely the Evan- 
geliſt made this confeſſion and declaration, not 
excluding himſelf, but in the name of himſelf 
and of all other. holy and good men, be they 
ever ſo good. It may be difficult for us to 
imagine, that ſuch men as theſe could be 
ſinners, yet they felt they were ſo, and ac- 
knowledged the duty of repentance and con- 


feſſion. 
King David, to whom ſcripture gives the 


encomium of being aman after God's heart,” 
was yet a man who too much followed the 
dictates of his own. He ſhewed an example, 
which will never want followers, that good 
men have their failings; but he ſhewed alſo an 
example which is not ſo much followed, cf 
repentance. for his failures. How deeply 
aſhamed is he of his ſins !—yet not aſhamed to 
confeſs them. How often, how earneſtly 
does he deſire God' s mercy for his great of- 
fences, and that God would not enter into 
judgment with him! And at the ſame time, 
not Minking it ſufficient to treat for great and 
open offences only, with God, who ſees the 
leaſt and moſt private, how anxious and accu- 
rate is he to examine and weigh his whole con- 
duct, 
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duct, and to carry his repentance farther, than 
his memory, though diligent, can carry it! 
How has he ranfacked and ſought into the 
number of his fins, when we find him, not 
deſperately, but with humble piety, giving 
up his ſearch, and declaring, after earneſt and 
deep contemplation of his fins, that they 
« are more in number than the hairs of his 
* head, and his heart faileth him“ to re- 
count them — but not to aſk pardon of God 
for them. — In this ſituation, though we ſee 
David as a good and pious man, yet we 
plainly ſee him at the ſame time as a ſinner; 
who is not only looking at his ſins, but feeling 
them; — not only remembering their open ap- 
pearances and their fruits, but ſearching them 
to their ſecret root, and purſuing the painful, 
dut neceffary, examination after the lurking 
remainders of his fins. — In returning home 
after ſuch ſearch, he fits down with this re- 
flection (even holy David ſighs, and lays) 
In fins hath my mother conceived me 
fins, in the plural — for a ſingle ſin, like a 
fingle ſpring, may be the ſource of rivers to 
overſpread and drown the ſoul. —_ | 
But the principal perſon, to whom we 
ſhould have recourſe: in this matter, is Jeſus 
Chriſt. —And need we afk him, if all men 
| are 
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are ſinners? who came down among us for 


the ſalvation of all men? — If all men were to 
be ſaved, all men were ſinners ; for Chriſt ſays, 
« He came to call, not the righteous, but 
« ſinners, to repentance; which diſtinction 
implies, not that, among mankind, ſome were 
righteous, and needed not ſalvation, and ſome 
were ſinners, and wanted it; but, that all 
mankind, being ſinners, needed that ſalvation, 
which, had they been righteous, they would 
not have wanted. Our Saviour allows none 
to be good, perfectly ſo, but God alone; and, 
whatever degrees there may be of imperfect 
goodneſs, in beings between God and man, 'tis 
certain, man is deeply plunged in ſin: the 
very beſt among us, our Saviour tells us, are 
. but unprofitable ſervants — have no claim of 
merit of our own, upon God. He teacheth us 
in our prayers to acknowledge ourſelves ſin- 
ners, and to aſk rightcouſneſs of God a 
direction, ſurely, that comprehends us all: 
even thoſe, who for their actions may appear 
good, yet may ſtill be finners ; for Chriſt tells 
us, that they are the fins of the heart which 
defile us, and that evil thoughts, as they lie 
open to God's knowledge, are open to his 
mung and e to denominate 
us ſinners. e 


This 
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This being our condition, as he hath 
deſcribed it who beſt knows it; and who 
came to rectify it; it is plain, that, how- 
ever ſins of all kinds may belong to our 
nature, there is no ſin belonging to it ſo ab- 
ſurd, and ſo miſchievous, as the fin of that 
pride, in which'we juſtify ourſelves before God, 


as if by any of our own deſervings we could 


claim upon his mercy and fayour. — This 
therefore at once leads us to that humility of 
mind, which teaches a right knowledge of 
ourſelves, which is the firſt neceſſary ſtep to- 
wards coming at a right knowledge of God; 
nor can we be any where better taught theſe 
points of knowledge, than in the ſcriptures ; 
which are the word of, God : — there lies 
our beſt inſtruction, and our ſafeſt examples: 
there we learn to think of ourſelves as God di- 
res us to think, and as holy and good men 
| have always thought of themſelves under his 
direction, that is, with humility, as feeling more 
of fin than of righteouſneſs within us, and 
| ſuch righteouſneſs as we have, very imperfectly. 
applied. For there is, ſurely, great imper- 
fection in our beſt works. We do not love 
God ſo much as we are bound to-do, with all 
our heart, mind, and power — we do not fear 
God ſo much as we ought to do we do not 
pray to God, but with great and many imper- 
fections. 
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fections;—We give, forgive, we believe, we live, 


we hope—all imperfectly; — we ſpeak, think, 
and do imperfectly; — we fight againſt the 
devil and the world — imperfectly — as if we 
were more willing to be conquered than to 
conquer. 

Theſe thoughts of r een will anpa 
to repentance and humiliation, in the ſight of 
God, to acknowledge our ſins and imperfec- 
tions - which the proud ſinner, perhaps, may 
not ſtomach; but the humble man will gladly 
do what the prophet David and St. Peter have 
done before him, and ſay, O Lord, I am a ſin- 
« ful man. Our Saviour, whoſe inſtructions 
reached to every human duty, and to every 
human feeling, has left us the picture of the 
returning Prodigal: — in that picture every 
man may ſee — what he is — what he has to 
do — and what he is to expect from God. 
As to what he is, in himſelf, with his ſins 
about him, and only his own thoughts to feed 
on he is nothing better than a tattered pro- 
digal among ſwine, and feeding upon huſks, 
— The Prodigal's humiliation, “ Father, I 
have ſinned, procured him the beſt robe, 
and admiſſion to his father's family; and, by 
the like conduct, man procures the ſalvation 
of Chriſt, and thereby admiſſion to the kings 
dom of God, 
| I ſay, 
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I fy, the falvation of Chriſt — for, fin- 
ners as we all are, we cannot, of ourſelves, 
procure. our own, or each other's ſalvation. 
Some of us are greater ſinners than others, 
but any of us is too much a ſinner to deſerve 
ſalvation for himſelf, much leſs for athers.— 
We are ſheep, (the ſcriptures call us fo), that 
aregone aſtray from the fold, where only we are 
ſafe ; — like them, we are too weak and filly 
to find our way back of ourſelves : —if our 
good ſhepherd, Jeſus Chriſt, does not lead us 
back — we are loſt, | 
: We „% 
the pride we feel in being rational and intelli- 
gent, is daſhed at once by feeling that we are 
ſinful creatures; and the merit of our utmoſt 
virtue vaniſhes, at the thought of our n im- 
perfection, and the perfection of him, ho is 
to judge us; — whoſe tribunal the moſt con- 
fident dare not challenge, and the humble will 
ever approach it, in holy David's ſtrain 
* Enter not into judgment with thy ſervant, 
OO Lord, for in thy belt ande 
1 nen . | 
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(HRIST's — of him for the 
"fins of mankind, is the great article of 
Pier religious faith. As a matter of fact, the 
truth of it reſts on the ſcriptures, which alſo 
acquaint us with the deſign of it—that it was 
an atonement to God for thoſe fins. — The 
ſotiptutes hre che wont of God. $f 555413 0 

This important fact then admitted on the 


_ teſtimony of God himſelf, it hardly becomes 


ns to aſk the queſtion — whether all this was 
neceſſary? Thoſe 'who believe the fact thus 


Rated, will not miſtruſt the neceſſity of it, 
2 eee 
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whether they can diſcover ſuch neceſſity or 
not; but will eaſily admit that conduct to be 
founded on the wiſeſt neceſſity, which, they 
have-rexkia'-t0 believes 18 kü cee oF, 
God. 

We live by Rich z” and in our 0 late 
are more concerned to believe God, than, in 
every thing, to underſtand him. Not that 
our faith ſhould ſet aſide the uſe of our rea- 
ſon in matters relating to the Divine conduct; 
only let us not extol it too much, and think 
there is nothing lies beyond, more than we can 


diſcover by it. We are fond of enquiring into the 


fitneſs and propriety of the Divine conduct. The 
enquiry is, doubtleſs, commendable, and our 
duty, ſo far as it is modeſtly conducted; it is a 
uſeful, but it is a nice employment of the 
mind. The fitneſs and propriety even of human 
actions, ate not diſcerned without care and 
difficulty; they are not to be determined by a 
partial view. Whereyer there are connections 
and relations, they muſt be ſeen and conſidered, 


or our judgment will be wrong. If then we 


are liable to be miſled in our judgments about 

human conduct, becauſe we cannot ſee all tho 
connections by which the ſeveral parts of it are 
united, how much more liable are we to faultet 
in our examination of the Divine conduct, the 
1 op. N ; parts 


parts of which lie farther from our view, and, 
where the connections which run between 
them are more nicely laid. | : 
When we conſider God as an all-powerful 
Creator, and man as a frail creature—God full 
of mercy, and man full of repentance—we can 
hardly help perſuading ourſelves, that there are 
no external means neceſſary to bring theſe ob- 
jects together, which ſeem ſo naturally con- 
nected. — Was man the only rational e 
under God's government it might be fo. —. 
But when we conſider God as maintaining an 
univerſal government through the various ex- 
tent of all creatures, we can ſuppoſe no other- 
wiſe, than that the rule of his conduct is as 
extenſive as his government. We ſee but a 
part of one amongſt an infinity of connections, 
which all center in the Divine wiſdom, and- 
are thence ſpread forth to ſupport the whole; 
and therefore we ought not to determine rhe- 
fitneſs of God's conduct, by comparing it 
only with that connection in which we ſtand. 
A criminal before his judge may conſider 
himſelf as ſorry for his crimes, and his judge, 
as having it in his power to pardon him; he 
may conſider farther, that humanity and pity 
are mixed with the authority he ſtands before, 
and, perhaps, may feel ſome alleyiating cir- 
. 5 F f cumſtances 
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cumſtances that plead in bis own behalf. 


With theſe notions only before kim, no won 


der if he thinks the judge would do right to 
pardon him; but ſpectators of the trial feel 
other conſiderations befides' thoſe which the 
criminal indulges; they ſee the conduct of the 
judge connected with other circumſtances be- 
ſides the mere condition of the criminal, they 
ſee it connected with the good of the com- 
munity, and the ſupport of government; and, 
as his conduct is connected with theft circum- 
ſtances, they ſee it reaſonable that i it ſhould be 
directed by it. 

When God called Adam to üer for his 
tranſgreſſion, he ſtood before him in this cha- 
racter, and in this ſituation, convicted of diſ- 
honouring God's authority among myriads of 
beings, who were waiting the event of the 
judgment, and whoſe behaviour might be 
influenced by the nature of it. They were 
witneſſes of the breach, which was made of 
God's authority by Adam's ſin; and highly 
reaſonable it was that they ſhould be witneſſes 
too of ſome method which God fhould take 
to vindicate that authority. ; 

The caſe will be the fame, if; inflead of 
Adam, we ſet his whole poſterity in his place, 

5 and, without * them koneerned in their 
8 . father 8 
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father's guilt, make them chargeable only 
with their own. All mankind are finners oh 


their own account, and, though a numerons 


kſt of finners, are yet but a ſmall part of God's 


government ; we ſtand ſurrounded by myriads 
of fellow-ſubjedts, and what we do or ſuffer 
may extend an influence on others, though 
we are not fenfible of their obſervations, or of 
the cpu connection that OY between 
os. 


Soc reflections as thefe may lead us to 


conclude, that it was right and fit for God 


not to forgive mankind merely upon their re- 


pentance ; ſince, admitting us to be, what we 
certainly are, but a part of God's govern- 
ment, his conduct towards us muſt be di- 
rected by what he ſees ſuitable to the other 
parts of his government, not by what we feel 
ro be agreeable to ourſelves; and general rea- 
ſons of government may make it as fit for 


God to refuſe all mankind a pardon, as to re- 


fuſe it to any individual tranſgreſſor: — both 
may be condemned upon the fame principle, 


the neceſſity of vindicating his authority by a. 


public' r er for the ſupport of his govern- 
7 


turn itſelf for enquiry? Death, we re, was 


\ 


Where then ſhall the mind of man Rt 
aa - 7 due 
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due for man's tranſgreſſion. The next ſtep 


which reaſon would wiſh to take, if it knew 
bow, is, that, as man is doomed to fall a 


victim for the vindication of God's hofiour | 


and authority in his government of the world 
— if any method can be found, which would 
cqqgually anſwer the great and important pur- 
poſe it might be fit for God to accept it, in- 
ſtead of man's deſtruction. Where to look for 
this method reaſon knows not. Some ſatiſ- 
faction, we (ce, was neceſſary - but, who ſhall 
make it? — All mankind together could not 
make it; therefore no one individual could 
make it for the reſt. The method of ſalvation 
then, if any can be found, muũ 15 ſomewhere 
above mankind. | in 
Revelation carries us up s high as to ew 
us, it was the Son of God Who made it ;—in 
this it ſhews- us what is truly wonderful and 


gracious; and yet the mind is apt to drop its 


gratitude, that it may indulge its vanity, and, 
from wondering at the grearnęſi of this cir- 
cumſtance in our ſalvation, turns to queſtion- 
ing the necgſſity of it. But the ſame reaſons 
which juſtify the Divine conduct in not for- 
giving man without an atonement, may lead 
us, though not to diſcover, yet nen. 
e e e IDF 
; | God 
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| God forgave not man without an atone- 
ment, becauſe: the reaſons of his univerſal 
government made it fit and right that he 
ſhould not. Theſe. reaſons were, that the 
Honour and authority of his government might 
be ſupported through the whole extent of 
+ beings who were ſubje& to it. Now, ho r- 
ever high ſome orders of beings are above 
us, ſtill they all are creatures all ſubject to 
the government of God: ſo that ſuperior 
beings ſeem not qualified to make ſatisfaction 


for the miſbehaviour of their fellowy- ſubjects, 


vhilſt they ſtand accountable for their own; 

perfect as their own obedience may be, it is 

no more than they ſtrictly owe the Governor 
of the world, nor have they any ſuperabun- 
dance of merit, by which they may ſupply 
the deficiency of others... 

If the only requiſite for making Katiclhe= 
tion for the fin of man was this, that the 
party who undertakes it ſhould have no guilt 
of his own, ſuperior. beings had been qua- 
. lified for that purpoſe, and, if ſo, had been 
employed, for God goes no farther for the 
execution of his purpoſes than is neceſſary; 
that God went farther then is a plain proof 
that more was that was, that 
; rate ein een nk de mae 
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the condition of the finner ; new; though 
angels are, comparatively with us, in a higher 
Nate than we are, yet are they, relatively to 
God, as Governor of the world, in the ſame 


condition with us: higher creatures they are. 
but ſtill they are creatures; and, as ſuch, ſub- 
jects of God's: government as well as we; and 


God, by not appointing their mediation on 


our behalf, and appointing only His, who is 
the expreſs image and partner of his own. 


eternal Godhead, hath given this awful teſ- 
timony to the dignity of his government that 


no creature, who is ſubject to it, is qualified 


to $1096) for wn. n een: 
it. 


1 hows placed the teaſonabloyes 10 Chriſt's 
interpoſition to atone for the fin of man upon 


the common argument — the vindication of 
. God's authority, and the honour- of his go- 


yernment. - Nor have I extended the argu- 
ment farther than it is underſtood to reach; 


by taking the goyernment of God in its largeſt 
meaning, not as confined to his government 


over man alone, but as comprehending his 
univerſal government over all rational beings. 
The argument receives additional ſtrength 


| ow this enn, Divine gombacbilg 
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requiring an atonement for man yields a 
quicker- fatisfaction to the mind, when we 


conlider God as doing it in the character of 


- univerſal governor, than when we con ſider 
him only as goyernor of mankind. The lat- 
ter ſcems to be too narrow a view for fully 
comprehending the amazing work of our re- 
demption by the Son of God, which, as it is 


the greateſt. event that Can poſſibly be con- 


ceived, cannot have its whole effect confined 
to one, and that ſo ſmall a part of God's go- 
vernment I had almoſt ſaid, ſo inconſiderable 


a part of it but the embaſſy of the Son, of 
Sol among us forbids us calling it ſo. 


It is true, that, ſuppoſing mankind the only 


ſubjects of God's government, it would have 
ſtrengthened their awe of it, to find, that no- 


thing leſs than the interpoſition of the Son of 


Dod could atone for tranſgreſſion againſt it. 


And, as this is a uſeful effect, we cannot pre- 


ſume to lay, it was not ſufficient for ſetting | 


the cauſe to work which produced it — vet, 
when this great ſtep in the Divine conduct was 
was not in be- | 


decreed, the race of mankind 
ing. God and our firſt parents were alone in 


them then alone in the univerſe, the uſual ar- 
guments againſt the neceſſity of an atonement 
lor alen tranſgreſſion would run very ee 

Ff 4 


F 


the garden of Eden; and if wenight. ſuppoſe 


— 


ü im fuck tation chere had — no govern- 
ment, the authority of which muſt be ſiip- 
| ported againſt the influence of a bad example; 
and the repentance of the creature, with the 
mercy of tlie Creator, might have wrought 
ſtrongly, perhaps effectually, for 4 reconcn 
tion, "when there were yet none to abuſe it. 
It raifes'our idea, and ſtrengthens the pro—- 
priety of God's requiring an atonement for 
Adam's ſin, when we conſider him not con- 
cerned alone with Adam and his poſterity, 
but preſiding over a government which had 
ſubſiſted before Adam was created. Ration- 
al beings for ages had been God's ſubjects, 
had circled his throne rejoicing and obe- 
dient. Indeed the ambitious revolt of ſome: 
had made a chaſm in the heavenly hoſt, and 
afforded a public example of rebellion againſt 
God, and as public an example of the punĩſ 
ment that it incurred. After this revolt of 
the rebellious angels, Adam was created. It 
looks as if mankind was intended to ſupply - 
the place in heaven which they had forfeited, | 
and as if Satan, through envy and reſentment, 
was reſolved to hinder it; for Adam had 
Teatce ſurveyed the garden of Eden before da- 


3 tan found him and tempted him to his revolt. 


We cannot ſuppoſe this tranſaction leſs pub - 
he to the of God . than 
| | 2 


* | 5 a * 2 | 
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regard: to his general government in his ma- 
t of the nen, his ma- 


bg. er 2177 Ar Stn 
God, in the fall of Ae eee 


gave a public ſpecimen of his anger; in the 


' Fall of man he gave a public ſpecimen of his 


mercy, yet ſo tempered as to be at the ſame 
time expreſſive of his juſtice and his righteous 


jealouſy for the ſupport of his authority. Sa- 
tan, with defiance, renounced his allegiance 
Adam, through temptation, failed in his duty. 
The former had no pretenſions to forgiveneſs, 
the latter found it, though under conditions; 

the former was thrown headlong into puniſh- 
ment, the latter had the Son. of God to ſtep 
forth, not only to plead, but to die for his 
| forgiveneſs. — Was al this done only to juſtify. 
Sod's conduct before man, and to ſupport his 
authority over him only ? All the rational part 
of God's government is concerned in it; it is 
a leſſon to all intelligent beine man it i 
both a leſſon and a bleſſing. it a 
In this extenſive dab elder eee 
vernment, God's conduct with fallen man ſtands 
in a 
in which it was really exhibited 3 and the 
objections, which are uſually thrown againſt 


3 


per light this is indeed the ſcene, 


| frm conn i i-6 fo n and. i. 

If man will tet W e himGlf, 
and fancy the univerſe made for; his advantage 
and amuſement alone, and that God hath no 
other care than to goyern and direct him, he 
let him ſend his thoughts abroad, let him ſend 
them a flight above this ſpot of earth, and, in- 
ſtead of meaſuring (God's conduct by ſuch 
petty inſtances of dominion and reaſons of 


government, as are to be met with among us, 


let him ſurvey God influencing and prefiding 
over an infinite and eternal kingdom, amidſt 
numberleſs orders and degrees of beings, whoſe 


_ Rations are ſuch, and ſo connected with each 


other and to God, that they make up one 
entire harmony of infinite dominion let 
him view this general ſcene of God's govern» 
ment, and then let him drop“ into bimſalf, 
and try whether the ſcanty frame of human 
experience be a fit model of Divine wiſdom— 
let him cenſure the Divine conduct, becauſe 
univerſe was made to envelope man, and not 
that man was made ere nnd: mos | 
fall one, of the univerſe. - 
241 en Seng: this eck 3 
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ſelves 3 und in *pphying it, it — 
— 

Superior bien fav che ae au- 
e God is tis-not forgiving ws within 


an atonement; we not only ſee the ſame, 


but, what is more, we feel his love and mer- 
nin ene a upon an atonement. 

If, on the one hand, it would be too par- 
tial a judgment upon this part of the Divine 


conduct to ſuppoſe it wholly confined to our- 


| ſelves, it would certainly, on the other hand; 
be a much worſe judgment upon it, to ſuppoſe 


all other beings concerned in it but ourſelves— 
that they ſhould be kept obedient by what 


they ſee, and we e een 
what we feel, | 

| d e e e n cher tech 
and order of beings, as God views it, ſo far 


below us (we have no viſible proſpect above 


that we are placed juſt above the brute part 


of the creation, the loweſt of all rational 


creatures; Who may rife in perfection, as 
they do in order, above us, by infinite degrees, 
till they approach the neareſt to, though even 


chere infinitely diſtant from the Godhead. 


From this view of our ſituation, what muſt 
We ne when we find ſuch an 


e 


us) 3 ſo far as we can look, we can diſcover, 
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extraordinary ſtep taken in our favour, as was 
taken? Surely we have been diſtinguiſhed in 
the diſpenſation of God's general government 
of the univerſe ; from whence it is not more 
reaſonable to conclude, that his protection of 


us in the particular government. of rhankind 


is ſure and ready, than it is to acknowledge, 
| that our obedience ſhould be proportionate to 
the extraordinary love, as well as the e 
ce God. ſhews for us. A n 

Beings above us had tranſgreſſed, — were 
 conbgned to eternal loſs of blifs—Why was 
our tranſgreſſion pardoned, and our happineſs 
recovered for us? It is a queſtion which fills 
the mind with wonder; but if it does not fill 
it with gratitude alſo, we loſe the n we 
ſo much wonder at. . 

Indeed, when e eee 
e 0 on our behalf, and S. he inter- 


| | poſed, - we may anſwer: the queſtion—Why 


was our tranſgreſſion pardoned? So great an 
advocate as the Son of God could not plead in 
vain ; ſo great a price as bis blood could not 
fail of purchaſing what it bid for. But then, 
how ſhall we anſwer the queſtion, which ſtill 
remains—W hy did the Son of God ſtep forth 
to plead and ſuffer on our behalf ? What an 
inſtance is this of God's care for the general 
wes of his ee, that he would not ſuffer ſo 

3 85 ſmall 
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ſmall a part of it to be loſt | Beſides this, what 


a tremendous vindication of his authority does 
it afford, that, to ſave ſo ſmall a part, ſuch ex- 


ttaordinary means were requiſite | But, above 


all, whata gracious inſtance is it of love in the 

Son of God, that, extraordinary as theſe means 
; were, he readily ſtept forth to undertake them, 
and left the glory of the Godhead to execute 
them in the humility of human fleſh! wort 


If theſe reflections amaze us, as well they | 


may, let us ſeriouſly return home to our own 
hearts, and there aſk, not only what # man, 
but what man owght to be, that the Son of 
God is thus mindful, thus anxious for his 
ſalvation. If we muſt needs aſk, Why he has 
ſaved us er us aſk it, not with a view: 


to the ſecret ſteps and reaſons of Divine wiſ- 


dom, by which he advanced, in making this 


aſtoniſhing propoſal, and putting it in execu- 


tion, but let us aſk it, with a view to the end; 
for which he came down among us and execu- 


ted it. The ſecret ſteps and counſels of divine 


wiſdom, in appointing our ſalvation through 
the ſufferings and death of his Son, may be in- 
ſerutable by us; but our own ſteps to happi- 
neſs, through obedience, in conſequence of it, 


are open and plain to our underſtanding; as well 
wan ef cur abilitice, If the end, for 
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which Sis cee eee e 
ted his great propoſal: was to ſhewy us theſe 
ſteps, to recover our capacity for happineſs, 
and teach us to purſue it, let us diligently 
attend to his directions; and if we wonder at 
his ſalvation, a. t- cds, R mar yd 
and ſtudy not to fruſtrate it. | 
The happy ſpirits above ſang for j joy, Ae 
they ſawthe gon of God quit the boſom of hie 
Father, and come down to be born among us 
for our ſalvation. They ſtill are witneſſes of 


9 our conduct, and wiſn to ſee us continued the 


favourites of the Son of God, by a careful 
diſcharge of that love and obedience to him, 
which he has purchaſed at fo | 
a price of his own blood they are waiting 
with brotherly attention, till we, have paſſed 
through our probation here, and ſhall be called 
to ſit down with them p, of 
heaven. 

What think we 4 will be! their diſap. 
pointment, to ſee us at laſt forbid to take poſ- 
ſeflion of thoſe ſeats, as ungratefully unworthy 

of them | If they were once amazed to ſee 
ſuch love and care beſtowed: upon us, what 

will be their aſtoniſhment 10 ſeo ſuch 100 
and care abuſed and fruſtrated ! a. 


W their Giappoiniment and amaze ; 
will 


e what wilt be our Gti 
muſt their righteous concern aſhame us! 


how muſt the preſence of our gracious Ne- 


deemer confound us but above all, how 


muſt his indignant ſentence appall us, which 
baniſhes us from the regions of bliſs we have 
not deſerved, and ſends us, through the tender 
reproaches of happy ſaints, to the taunts and 
. of infernal ſpirits | 

Let the devotion of this day ti fill our 
dll with ſentiments ſaitable to the great, 
_ the wonderful event it commemorates ; and, 
from reflecting on the death of Chriſt, let us re- 


ſolve to live with humility, and to live unto 


& righteouſneſs.” Let us caſt our thoughts 
to the croſs of Chriſt, and look on him who 
was pierced for our ſakes: — There let us 
read, how odious fin is in the fight of God, 
whees we ſee, how coſtly a facrifite was re- 
quiſite to atone for it! Let us lea to trem- 
ble at the Divine juſtice, which ſpared not 
the Son of God, to come at the ſatisfaction 
which was due to it; and let us well conſider, 
if ſuch affliction fell on him for the ſins of 
others, how dreadful will be our portion, 
when Gol calls us to Nr t * 
own. ö hy 

, Yet, kt ot cer b e be rerified; we 


may 
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may read ſtill another leſſon on the croſs;of, 
Chriſt—we may read comfort as well as tetror 
eee are thats neon nh — 4 
| emer ſhould 3 I . fe 
. We W entrada 3 woe ee 
As 1 live, faith the Lord, I have no pleaſure 
< in the death of the wicked.” And, had not 
his owg word aſſured us of this, his on be- 
loved Son, hanging on the croſs, moſt emi- 
nently declared it; for ſo loth was he that 
ſinful man ſhould- periſh, ſo much ſtill he 
loved him, that * he gave his only begotten 
* Son, ts the end, that all who believe in him 
* ſhould not periſh, but have everlaſting- 
« life.” John iii. 16. Thus the ſame im- 
portant inſtance of Chriſt's death, which, 
makes us tremble at the juſtice of God, gives 
us encouragement from his love, that as the 
former may affright us from ſin, ſo the latter 
may perſuade us to righteouſness. 
Who does not fee] encouragement to ſeek 
the God of Iſrael, when he hears him regret- 
ting the puniſhment of ſinners in theſe tender 
er en of his prophet - How ſhall I 
give thee up, Ephraim ? how ſhall I deliver 
* thee, O Iſrael ? OI EIA 7 
288 my repentings are . together. 
VE Hol. 
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4s 
Hoſ. xi. 8.—And ſhall we not haſten to the 
God of Chriſtians, who, beſides his expreſ-' 


ſions, has given ſuch an example of his tender 
mercy towards finful man? He who deliver- 
ed up his Son for us all, how ſhall he not with 
him alſo freely afford us the pardon we ſeek, 
and readily. accept us to that ann 
and that favour we ſolicit ! * 
. 
our Redeemer hangs expiring on the croſs l and 


luiſten how he addrefles us from thencee 


All this for you ! for you I undergo this. 
ſhatneful miſery, in exchange for the glory of 
my Father's kingdom. For your ſakes am I 
counted as a lamb appointed to be flain. — 
And why? why do I thus ſuffer ? the juſt for 
the unjuſt, but that I may bring you to God 
Behold what manner of love is beſtowed upon. 
you I am wounded for your tranſgreſſions, I 
am bruiſed for your iniquities, the chaſtiſe- 
ment of your peace is upon me, and with this 
blood are ye healed. —I die for all; that all 
who live ſhould not henceforth live unto them-. 
ſelves, but, being dead to fin, ſhould live 
unto righteouſneſs ; and follow me 'to my Fa- 
 ther's kingdom, which I left, that I might 
* vow . gn NIE 


nt livers in our hearts, what are we to think 
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10 propare a manſion, an eternal manſion, 
for thoſe who love me and follow een 
mandments. 
After this declaration PREM the cools: uf 
Chriſt, which our religious faith forcibly de- 


of Chriſt, and of ourſelves ? — of his love, 
and of our duty? of his condeſcenſion, a of 
our advancement ? _ 

„ Thar- e den uf God Qoukd Gies d 
nature upon him, and in that nature ſuffer 
death, to redeem man from death, and make 
him immortal and eternally happy, is what 
angels look at with wonder, and, could angels 
envy, not without envying us for a ſituation, 
which is even above their appointment. They 
have been created only, we have been created, 
and we have been redeemed ; and ſo redeemed, 
that the honour we derive from the method 
of it, and the immortal glory we are to re- 
ceive as the conſequence of it, ſets us at leaſt on 
an equality with rm in a _ 
ws above them. 

When we look at man Ash thowedinin 
of Chriſt's redemption of him, how-enlarged 
does he appear | and if it be wiſdom for man 
to know himſelf, his beſt method for geteing 
that SO is to look at what Chriſt hath | 

done, 


germ! 73. On Good Pride. at 
done, and what he intends for us — to Took 
at Chriſt's paſt and preſent love, and at our 
future glory. If we look at man only as 4 
rational creature, we ſee what is wonderful in 
him, his illuſtrious faculties, and their impor- 
tant uſes ; but when we look at him as the 
croſs of Chriſt ſets him forth to view, as in- 
tend& for that immortality which the death 
of Chriſt | hath purchaſed for him, we ſee 
human nature ſcarce inferior to divine, as we 
ſee Him a partner with the Deity in the high 
attribute of immortality. The death of Chriſt 
detnonſtrates the immortality of man — for 
when God bleeds, can we ſuppoſe he bleeds | 
for a being who is here but a ſhort ſpace of 
time, and then is no where, and no more? 
No the death of Chriſt ſets eternity before 
us; his life wase mployed in teaching us how 
to make it'an eternity of glory and happineſs, 


123 by our obedience to what he hath commanded 


us, as well as faith 1 in what he hath done and 
ſffettd for us. This is neceſſary, as well as 
reaſonable — that we ſhould work with the 
means of ſalvation which Chriſt hath ſet be- 
fore us, if we would be ſaved. Without this 
we” may not expect to rejoice in our eternity, 
and ii our beihg pattners with the Deity in the 
high attribute of immortality, unleſs we be 
; Gg 2 partners 
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partners with him in the ſtill higher attributes 
of purity and glory; — for / accompliſhing 
which, we muſt make our way, through the 
religion Chriſt hath ſet us, M/s oi 
—he hath intended for us. 
To conclude : 

As Chriſt's rang is the beſt 33 
both of our duty here, and of our happineſs 
| hereafter, ſo the ſcene of mount Calvary lays 

the beſt foundation for Chriſtian religion in 
our hearts. In that ſcene the nobleſt truths, 
and the ſtrongeſt motives, aſſault the ſoul with 
a violence, ſhort only of compulſion; if love 
be alluring, or if terror be awful: in that 
ſcene the higheſt inſtances of both operate 
together on the ſoul, and fill it with a religion, 
which raiſes man above himſelf, — which, 
even in this ſtate of frailty, We, and of 
death, gives him a vigour almoſt divine—by 
which, amidſt the evils of this world, he fixes 
his attention on immortality, and feels not 
the diſorders of this mortal ſtate, which diſ- 


8 hearten and devour thoſe who cannot or who 


dare not look beyond them. 
May we conſtantly hold faſt and apply this 
celigion, which Chriſt came down from hea- 
yen to ſet before us, and which he ſet before 
us to conduct us thither, through a ſhort tate 
5 of 
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of | probation upon earth to an eternal ſtate of 
happineſs in his kingdom of heaven. To 
whom, therefore, with the Father and the Holy 
Ghoſt, be all honour and glory for ever and 
ever. Amen. 
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ON COURTESY. 


1 PETER il. 8. 


Be cour fel, 


A MO NG the duties which e ſo- 
ciety and adorn Chriſtianity, courteſy, 


when rightly applied, demands a place. Reli- 
gion is the foundation, on which we muſt 
build all our actions, whether, they relate to 
God, ourſelves, or others, and if this foun- 
dation be well laid, the ſuperſtructure will be 
ſecure ; yet there may be room for-ſomething 
more to make it beautiful. A Chriſtian's 
principal aim is the approbation of God; but 
the approbation and eſteem of men, though 
it be an inferior,. is, however, no contemptible 
part of his ſtudy. 

As God hath placed us in ſociety, he hath 


„ obliged 


A. 
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obliged us to all the duties whieh reaſonably 
belong to it; and there is a reaſonable and 
general obligation, which leads us to do 
whatever lies in our power ta make each 
other eaſy, and to reſtrain all ſuch ac- 
tions as may make each other uncaſy. In 
conſequence of this general obligation, we 
feel a reaſon for treating each other not only 
with juſtice, but alſo with civility ; for it is 
not ſufficient for our happineſs, that we meet 
with thoſe actions from others, which we 
can ſtrictly demand of them, unleſs they will 
ſtill farther ſupply us with thoſe which we 
can better wiſh for than demand: and as, in 
the diſtribution” of the natural good things of 
life, we may be maintained if our neceffitics 
be ſupplied, but are not happy unleſs farther 
Proviſion be made for our conveniences ſo 
in our behaviour to each other, we may not 
complain, if we meet with that Which is 
ſtrictly due to us, and yet may not be ſatiſ- 
fied, unleſs we have, ſomething more. We 
depend upon each other's aſſiſtance, not only 
in procuring What we want, but in enjoying 
what we have; and when the juſtice of our 
neighbours has ſerved us in the former, _— | 
Pages will mw aſſiſt us in r latter. 
; | A 1 WES 
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A courteous diſpoſition to protect each 
other's happineſs, is a neceſſary ſecurity againſt 
the many inconveniences which threaten us: 
ſuch a diſpoſition makes us not only uſeful. 
but agreeable in ſociety ; and when the ſtronger 

duties of juſtice and honeſty have led us to 
deſerve the love of mankind, courteſy will 
lead us to obtain it. For we often ſee that 
the beſt men are not the beſt beloved ; which 
ariſes, not from any diſlike we have to their 
good qualities, which they really poſſeſs, but: 
from a diſappointment in not finding ſome 
that are neceflary: they may not want any 
thing to make them good men, but they may 
want ſomething to make them agreeable, the 
ſupply of which defect would not hurt the 
merit of their other ſuffioiency; for I do not 
mean that, in order to make himſelf agreeable, 
a man ſhould give up any one virtue that he 
has, but that to all the virtues which he 
already has, he ſhould add another, conſiſtent 
with them all, and, as much as his love of 
God will allow him, amm | 
love of mankind; . * 
| "Courteſy confiſts is Anga ben 
to the reaſonable expectations and diſpoſitions 
of others, and avoiding whatever may, rea- 
| * nnen 3864 
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It is founded upon a moderate opinion of 
en and a favourable opinion of others; 
a want of theſe always produces that ſort of 
behaviour, which is contrary to the virtue 
we are recommending, and is the ſource from 
whence many diſorders ariſe which diſturb 
mankind. Too much thought about - our- 
ſelves naturally robs others of that ſhare of 
it which is due to them, and, by making our 
own happineſs the only view of our actions, 
vue muſt often diſcompoſe the happineſs of 
others in order to come at it; but, if men are 
not too attentively engaged in contemplating 
their own merit, they will find leiſure to take 
notice of the merit of others and, if they are 
not romanticly bent upon making themſelves 
more happy than they can be, they will be at 
liberty to aſſiſt others in —_ as n as 
_ may be. 6 15 
The rules of unaffected cw ale 
aud ey but the refined additions which are 
made to it are more intricate, and leſs uſeful. 
It is always ſa ; — what is really neceſſary is 
generally eaſy to come at; but What our on 
falſe taſte makes neceſſary, is not ſo preſently 
had; and, would we but attend to it, the la- 
bour we are at in accompliſhing our wiſhes 


1 aften warn us, that eee 7 


1 
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I. It is one general rule of courteſy, to to 


treat others with that es which is due to | 


them, 2H 

Every man, as he is a member of ſaviety, 
a right not only to his ſhare in the natural 
good, which it produces, but to the general 
good opinion and regard of others. To live 
is not ſufficient for our happineſs here, unleſs 
we can live with reputation; the good opi- 
nion of others both ſecures and heightens our 
enjoyment of this world's benefits, and ſuch 


only deſpiſe it who do not deſerve it. 


There is nothing which more {nfibly 


wounds us than diſgrace. Self- love makes. ug 
jealous of the ſuperiority which others may 
gain over us, and, if it does not hinder us 
from paying them what is juſtly due to their 
merit, at leaſt it makes us demand what we 
think due to queſelves with great exactneſs: 
it is true, many ſet their accounts too high; 
yet, when we are diſpoſed to conſult the hap- 
pineſs of others, we eyen in thoſe caſes adapt 
our behaviour rather to what they think of 


themſelves, than to what the world thinks of 


them —becauſe, if we really mean to make 
others happy, we muſt be directed by what 


are their ſentiments; the rather, becauſe if we 


are too nice in not paying all that they expect, 
tad capa" 


deſerve ; 


| 
i 
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deſerve; for there are many titles upon which 
men claim refpe& from each other more 
than ſome are aware of, who behave, as if a 

ſingle deficiency in another, diſqualified him 
from every kind of reſpect, and as if à ſingle 
merit of their own entitled them to all they 
can aſk for. 

Our good opinion of thi cannot be made 
known to them but by our expreſſions and 
behaviour; this is the only evidence we can 
give of it: and, therefore, to diſappoint others 
. of that teſtimony, which is expreſſive of our 

good opinion, is the fame thing as to refuſe 


them the good opinion a 
All men, it is true, do not ſtand in the 


ame degree of our good opinion, which riſes 
in proportion to our knowledge of their merit; 
yet, even where we have no knowledge of 
another's merit, courteſy will lead us to give 
him that reſpect, which we have no reaſon to 
refuſe him; for we ought to think welt of 
every man till we have reaſon to think other- 
wiſe of him; and though he is not entitled 
to all that Peha Wur from us, Which is due to 
a friend, yet, as he has done nothing to make 
him unworthy of that, Which is due to Him 
as 2 man, we ought to ſhew our humanity, 
though not our eſteem; and treat him 48 we 
oP Wen be treated in the like circum- 
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ſtances. This ſort of behaviour towards others 
carries with it ſuch a recommendation to their 
opinion of ourſelves, as none but the 
proud will think they have no occaſion for z 
it gives their judgment a turn in favour. of 
us, and inclines them to take more notice of 
our good qualities, and leſs of our bad ones, 
than they otherwiſe would do. This preju- 
dice of others in our favour is an advantage, 
which we all want more or leſs ; — at leaſt, 
few characters are perfect enough to ſtand the 
diſadvantage under which the contrary beha - 
viour would throw them, if their uncourteous 
treatment ſhould provoke others to take more 
notice. of their failings than their virtues. 
Courteſy, therefore, is not only reaſonable, but 
uſeful, as it places us in a fair and advanta- 
geous light; — and, which is ſtill a farther ad- 
vantage, whilſt it directs others to ſuch a 
knowledge of us as we would deſire they 
ſhould have, ſo it introduces us to ſuch a 
knowledge of them as we want; for thoſe are 
ever moſt open in a diſcovery of themſelves, 
who are beſt pleaſed with what they diſcover 
in another. It is true, we muſt wait for ex- 
perience before we fix our eſteem; but ſhould | 
we, treat all men with a ſuſpicious ſeverity, 
till we are aſſured they are fit objects of 
eſteem, we ſhould never come together. As 
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mankind cannot live without each otherꝰs aſ- 
ſiſtance, that muſt certainly be a more proper 
behaviour, Which diſcovers a readineſs to treat 
with others for a mutual aſſiſtance, than that, 
which contemptuouſſy throws them from us, 
and at once diſqualifies us for their fivours, 
and forbids them to expect ours. 
But farther — when, beſides the principle 
of humanity, men have a title to our reſpect 
from their perſonal merit, the expreſſion of it 
in our behaviour is both a reaſonable reward 
and an uſeful encouragement to them; and the 
refuſal of it hurts not only the perſon, but the 
public, as it not only withholds what is due to 
the former, but diſcourages the cultivation of 
thoſe virtues, which are the ſupport and orna- 
ment of ſociety. It is true, men of real virtue 
will not purſue it, merely to gain reſpect; but 
it is as true, that reſpect is a reward, which 
naturally belongs to virtue, and therefore to 
withhold it, is unjuſt; and, though honour be 
not the true foundation of virtue, it is, however, 
the ornament of it and if ſome would not be 
leſs virtnous without it, yet all are more plea- 
ſed with it - and, conſidering the weakneſs of 
human nature, it will be always uſeful to make 
men pleaſed in the performance of what they 
ought to do. Such therefore as deny the juſt 
tribute « a courteous reſpect, where merit 


2 openly 
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openly ſhews itſelf, are enemies to the public 
good and, as their behaviour throws an unde. 
ſerved reproach upon others, ſo it brings this 
juſt one upon themſelves, that they are deſti- 
tute of that merit in themſelves, which they 
treat ſo coldly in others; nay more, that they 
not only are deſtitute of merit, but that they 
hate it: for we may meet with thoſe, who will 
reverence that virtue in another, which they 
have not in themſelves; but to diſcountenance 
merit in another, ſhews that we not only want 
it, but deſpiſe it. 

Beſides a man's perſonal merit, his ſtation 
in ſociety may give him a title to our reſpect, 
the refuſal of which is a farther injury, not 


only. to him, but to the public. For, as it is 


a neceſſary conſequence of our ſocial condition, 


it is diſtributed, ſhould be treated with that 
reſpe& which is due to them. It is moreover 


a private injury; becauſe, to deny a man the 
reſpect that is due to his ſtation, is a ſtep to- 


wards: depriving him of the real advantages 
which belong to it; becauſe the diſreſpectful 
behaviour of one may introduce the contempt 
of more — and, as every ſtation is dependant on 
the aſſiſtance of other parts of ſociety (which 
aſliſtange is aways directed 2 855 their opinion) 


| when . 


that there are various ſtations appointed in it, 
ſo it is neceſſary, that the ſtations into which 


\ 
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when a man comes to be generally deſpiſed in 
his ſtation, he will be as generally neglected, 
that is, he will loſe that affiſtance from̃ others, 
which he wants for the proper diſcharge of the 
duties belonging to his ſtation—and which he 
loſes, becauſe he has loſt their good opinion 
of him. 

Even in thoſe caſes, where the man is leſs 
deſerving of reſpect than his ſtation, it is a 
reaſonable indulgence to give the former that 
reſpect, which is due only to the latter; for, 
ſhould every man be treated merely according 
to his own deſert, and no protection allowed 
him from the ſtation he is in, the buſineſs of 
ſociety would be at a ſtand for want of certainty 
in the management of · it; and we ſhould be all 
in confuſion, if we did not oftentimes direct our 
behaviour towards others according to what 
they are in ſociety, rather than by what they 
are in themſelves. — I mean our common be- 
haviour on common occaſions ; for on extra- 
ordinary occaſions a bad man has no right to 
protection from his ſtation ; ſo far from it, 
that the higher and more important his ſtation 
is, the greater is his crime, and the greater 
ſhould be his W ſo as 
miſbecomes it. | 
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2 Pprts 8: : 3 
Be courteous. _ 5 


NOTHER general rule of courteſy is 
A to carry our own virtues with mo- 
deſty and moderation, ſo that they may be an 
example to all, but an offence to none. 
It is from not obſerving this rule, that good 
men are often inſtrumental in hurting the cauſe 
they would protect; when they think, that 
their abundance in virtue not only gives them 
a right to the eſteem of others, but an autho- 
rity. to demand it, and to treat all ſuch with 
ſeverity and diſreſpect who are deficient in it. 
Men of this temper ſeem not content with the 
ſecret and reaſonable applauſe of their own 
conſcience for what they have, unleſs they 
ſtep out, to make others uneaſy for what they 
| Vor. II. H h have 
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have not—when by an immoderate value of 

their own virtues, and as unreaſonable reproach 
of other men's failings, they make them offen- 
ded at what they ought to imitate, and fo fix 

them faſter in the folly, from which a cour- 
teous method of treatment might have with- 
drawn them. To make men practiſe virtue, we 
muſt firſt make them "approve it, which will 
hardly be done by making it uneaſy to them; 
and when we ſet our virtues before others for 
our own glory and their ſhame, we muſt not 
wonder if they turn their backs upon what 
gives them ſo much pain to look at. On the 
fame account unſeaſonable and ſevere reproach- 
es are an improper method of recommend- 
ing virtue; for though the advice they carry be 
- wholeſome, it is mixed with too I 
dent to make it palatable. © 
There is a natural jealouſy in our pen, 
which makes us deſirous of being maſters of 
our own reſolutions and of our own actions; 
every encroachment upon 'this prerogative 
brings diſtaſte; and though in many caſes we 
arc obliged to bear with it, and in others may 
think it prudent ſo to do, yet every man is 


anxious to maintain and diſplay this privilege 


whenever he can. It is in conſequence of this 


1 that men chuſe rather to W 
| | _ adinire 


admire virtue, than be forced to approve it, 
and to follow, rather than be pulled after it: 
their reſolutions of leaving folly they would 


have to ſpring from their own fentiments and 


experience rather than from an unlicenſed au- 
thority, or an impertinent ſeverity ; and, ſenſi» 


ble of the merit of being virtuous, are jealous | 


to have that merit all their own. 


The courteous man complies with this na- 


tural diſpoſition, and takes the propereſt me- 
thod of doing good with his virtues, by making 
others admire rather than diſtaſte them: he 
recommends them to the imitation of others, 
not by oſtentatiouſly holding them out to view, 
which rather dazzles than delights, but by 
letting them work, filently, though not un- 
ſeen : he turns his view from a fond admira- 
tion of his own, and directs his care to help 
the virtues of others to ſhine, by removing 
ſuch obſtacles as may hinder their operation, 
and by a generous allowance of the applauſe 


which muſt ſupport and encourage them. — 


He is a leflon to others, but not a pedagogue — 
he is content that his example ſhould be his 
inſtruction, and leaves men to make their own 
advances after him, and take the merit of their 
virtue to themſelves : his ſtrongeſt reproaches 
of other men's vices are his on better beha- 
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viour.— It is enn men ee 
virtue, by making himſelf agreeable who. is 
endued with it, whilſt a contrary behaviour 
lays an unjuſt prejudice againſt virtue, by gi- 
ving us a 3 e 
An,. 15 
Another general rule af We is— to 
diſtinguiſh between the vices and the hu- 
mours of men; and, after obſerving that ſtrict- 


neſs in our behaviour, which gives no juſt en- 


couragement to the one, to make that allow- 
- ance, which gives no un reaſonable _— | 


do the other, 


Man is not only under the dominion of rea- 
A but of fancy; and, would we do him full 
juſtice in a definition of him, we muſt ſay, 
that he is not only a rational, moral agent, 


but alſo a whimſical one. In conſequence of 
this weakneſs in our nature, it is not ſufficient 


for our happineſs, that we chuſe right in mat- 
ters of moral good and evil nor is it ſufficient 
that we chuſe with prudence in matters of na- 
tural good and evil ; 1 are ſtill other deſires, 
-which muſt be ſatisfied, and which, though 
with reſpect to their objects they are more in- 
different, are oftentimes more reſtleſs and buſy 
than others of the greateſt importance. Rea- 
ſon has . to dip the management of 

. 1 Ff theſe 
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theſe defires, they are beneath its notice; and 
if reaſon does not interpoſe to forbid them, 
we think our humour gives us ſufficient autho- 
rity to-purſue them, and we follow its direc- - 
tions with as much ſerious eagerneſs, as if we 
had the moſt important reaſons on our {ide ; 
whilſt others, whoſe humour is fixed on diffe- 
rent, though not on worthier objects, ſmile 
at our choice and our purſuit, and we return a 
ſmile at theirs :—this is natural and excuſable ; 
for it is as natural to ſmile at folly in another, 
as it is to overlook it in ourſelves. —But if we 
would ſhew that regard for each other's hap- 
pineſs which is reaſonable, and which courteſy 
directs us to ſhew, we muſt refrain ourſelves 
from maliciouſly croſſing and defacing theſe 
little plans and ſchemes of happineſs, the 
purſuit of which ſerves for an amuſement in 
the buſineſs of life, and are therefore to be al- 
lowed—not only becauſe every man has occa- 
fon for the like indulgence in his turn, but 
becauſe by ſuch behaviour we keep men in 
good humour about us, which is a point worth 
aiming at, as it not only preſerves the public 
quiet; but promotes the public good; for if 
men are diſturbed in following their fancy, it 

_— make them CRAIG to the com- 
| H hz trazed 
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Ns ed into real faults, nay provoked into 


enormous vices, by an officious ſeverity in dif- 
turbing their humour; the handling of which 
requires the niceſt care and judgment, and, if 
we would attempt it with ſucceſs, we muſt 


not only ſet out upon a proper authority, but 


3 muſt proceed in it with as much good- nature 


as good ſenſe :—men- will rather kick than 

mend their pace at a chaſtiſement, which they 
think impertinent, and where the wiſdom 
which inflicts it ſeems only intended to ſhew 
they are wrong, but does Ware to + them 
right. | 
There is room to \ hem much ingenuity in 
expoſing the various humours of mankind, and 
perhaps that is the motive, which has ſet fo 
many at work upon them, whoſe performan- 
ces have made the world merrier, but I doubt 
whether they have made it wiſer ; for though 


' ſome may have quitted their foibles upon ſuch 


ingenious repreſentations, yet, as they have ta- 
ö ken up others in exchange, perhaps the poig- 
nancy of the wit had leſs to do in the removal 
of them, than the natural inconſtancy of the 


human temper ; for though men will ſome- 


times hide their foibles, rather than be laughed 
at, they will hardly quit them, till they are 
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free an obſervation upon a point which will 
never want advocates ſo long as men take a 
pleaſure in laughing at each. other, this is 
clear, and will be allowed, that whatever 
good effect general repreſentations of folly may 
have, where each man may laugh becauſe he 
can apply them to others, yet particular ani- 
madverſions on our perſonal behaviour, which 
oblige a man to confine them to himſelf, cer- 
tainly do more harm than good, and, when 
fairly conſidered, ſerve to no other purpoſe, 
but the gratifying our wit or pride, at the 
expence of other men's caſe and quiet; which 
is not only exacting too high tribute for 


the wit or wiſdom of man, but it is abu- 


ling the talents entruſted with us, when we 
apply thoſe qualities to make each other un- 
caſy, which are given us for mutual aſſiſtance. 

After all—they are the ordinary occurrencey 
and little incidents in life, which make up the 
greateſt part of our happineſs here; and it is 
natural for each man to conſult his own hu» 
mour in his uſe and management of them. In 


conſequence of this, our happineſs is not only _ 


liable to be overcome by misfortunes, but 
to be leſſened by inconveniences. It is the 
great duty of friendſhip to protect us againſt 
d meren ſecures us from tho 

. latter; 


1 On Courteſy. Serm. 77. 
latter; the one, like a prudent architect pro- 
vides for the ſupport of the fabric 4 

Norms, by a ſolid ſupply of ſtrength the 

| other, like a diligent attendant, with a buſy 
hand protects its ornaments and luftre againſt 
little accidents which my defats P's one or 
| hide the other. 

So pleaſurable, as well as eaſy, is the ith 
of courteſy, that the neglect of it is matter 
of juſt reproach. To make others eaſy, and 
aſſiſt their reaſonable enjoyments, is gratifying 
ourſelves ; for the communication of happineſs 
reflects a ſatisfaction, a pleaſing ſatisfaction, to 
the breaſt from whence it flows. This leads 

us to obſerve what others want or deſire, and 
to watch the little inconveniences which may 
ſpoil their happineſs— and, by courteouſly re- 
moving them, to ſet their lot of pleaſure be- 
fore them as pure and ſound, as may be. Nor 
can it be a laborious undertaking to conſult 
each other's conveniencies, as they fall in our 
way, by the common offices of good- nature 

— at- leaſt, to avoid ſuch behaviour of our 
own as may give them trouble, cannot be dif- 
ficult. Ill-nature will throw hindrances in 
the way of others, and rejoice to ſee them 
ſtumble in perplexity ; but courteſy is ready 
to remove the Wer which diſturb us, 

. 58 9 
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e 


every office within its reach, 2 which it 
may make others as eaſy and as happy as their 
nn will admit. | 


In ſhort, cs A et 


the nature of courteſy—it is the art of making 
men pleaſed with us, by firſt making them 
| pleaſed with themſelves 3 —ſince by rectifying 
the inconveniences which diſtaſte others, we 
put them in good-humour to pleaſe us; for 

nothing is more commonly obſerved than this, 
that when a man is uneaſy with himſelf, it is 


very difficult for him to behave eaſily to others; 


as, on the other hand, he who feels nothing 
amiſs within, ſhews nothing diſpleaſing with- 
out, but is as agreeable to "others, as "REY is 
happy in himſelf. 

Since, then, it is a reaſonable and general it 
to paſs through life as eaſily as we can — and 
ſince whatever procures us the love of others, 


diſarms them of the miſchief, and calls forth 
the good, which they may have in their power 


for us—it is a part of that love we feel for 
_ ourſelves, to aim at gaining the love of others: 
and, though a juſt and religious behaviour may 
ſecure us the eſteem of mankind, it is by a 
courteous behaviour that we We ad gain their 


love. 4 5. 9 
| It 
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It is too true, that this 8 quality 
may be much abuſed, by being too much re- 
fined, and, like other good qualities, may prove 
as pernicious in its exceſs, as it is uſeful when 
moderately cultivated. A nice enquiry into 
the exceſſes of it, ſuits not this place I ſhall 
therefore leave that to your own obſervation, 
and only make this ſhort reflection upon it. 

Plain, unaffected courteſy is the reſult of 
good ſenſe and a good heart; a want of good 
ſenſe makes our behaviour degenerate into 
rudeneſs and abſurdity, and the want of a 
good heart makes us refine it into ing. 
The man of no courteſy, and the man of too 
much, are both wrong; the one neglects the 
cultivation of a very uſeful and a very agree 
able quality, the other miſapplies it ; the one 
often diſgraces virtue by the want of it, the 
other often embelliſhes vice * an unn, 
uſe of it. 


. 
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"SERMON EXXVIE. 


ON MYSTERIES. 


DEUTERONOMY XXIXx, 29. 


The fecret things belong unto the Lord aur God; 
but thoſe things which are revealed belong 
unto us and to our children for ever, that aue 
may do all the words of this law, 

; | | i 

OSES fays this after ſetting before the 

Iſraelites a, repetition of their coyenant 

with God; in which he ſhewed them the 

mercy and goodneſs of God, their rule of 
duty, and the danger of diſobeying it. 

In this review, the Iſraelites faw, much to 
excite their admiration—the wonderful works 
which God had already wrought in their fa- 
vour, and the no leſs wonderful promiſes by 
which he encouraged them. All which might 
well exceed their e Ne, 

| „ 


_ On M Iyfteriee. Serm. 78. 

Then they ſaw their duty plainly laid be- 
fore them, and as plainly enforced by the 
ſtrongeſt motives for obſerving it. The won- 
ders belonged to God, they were his work— 
theirs was, to do all the words of the law. 
Not that the wonderful parts of the Divine 
diſpenſation fo belonged unto God, as in no 
ſort or degree to belong to man. It be- 
| longed to God alone to perform them; but 
ſtill it belonged to the Iſraelites to think and 
meditate upon. them, and to make the won- 
ders of God the motive and ſupport of their 
own obedience. 
Gd is wonderful in all his dealings with 
« the children of men; and the Chriſtian, as 
well as the Iſraelite, finds matter of admiration 
in what is ſet before him ; and, to a ſublimer 
law than was laid upon the Iſraelites, ſees ſub- 
limer myſteries annexed than they were taught 
to look at ;—which, though it belongs to God 
alone to comprehend, yet it behoves the 
- Chriſtian to look at them with a pious atten- 
tion, that the wonders ' of God's love may 
ſtrike him with reverence to his laws, and 
that a devout admiration may rrp a ſin- 
cere obedience. _ 

That we have nothing to do with what 1 we 


do not underſtand, is commonly faid, but is not 
88 
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univerſally true. It is got true in religion, 
where we are expreſsly called to the duty of 


faith. We haye ſomething, and that not a 


little, to do with whatever God thinks fit to 
tell us. God may tell us what is above the 


reach of our underſtanding to comprehend, 
which if we ſet aſide ] do not ſay from our 


enguiry, for ſuch matters are not proper ſub- 
jects of our enquiry; but if we careleſsly, 


(much more if we diſdainfully) turn them 
out of our mind, we affront the majeſty _:.. 


God. It is our duty to hear and to believe 
God, though it depends upon his wiſdom 
how far we may underſtand him. When 
God ſpake to his people by his prophets, the 
people paid attention, they believed, but they 
did not always underſtand what they heard 


the prophets themſelves did not always under- 


ſtand what they uttered. 

_ Chriſt's diſciples were frequently at a ; loſs 
to underſtand him; he told them many things 
beyond their comprehenſion; but they never 


for that reaſon. treated his diſcourſe with | 


neglect. Perſuaded as they were that he 
was a teacher ſent from God, they thought 
every thing he faid worth hearing; and 
were ſo far from not troubling themſelves 
ot what they did not unde as. that per- 

Wy a, x — haps 
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Chriſt for clearer explanations than he thought 
it neceſſary at that time to give them. And 
though it be true, that our Saviour explained 
to them all ſuch matters as it was neceſſary 
chey ſhould underſtand, yet it is as true, that 
he expected both 'their notice and their faith 
in ſuch 'things as he did not fully explain to 
them — and which he did not fully explain 
to them, 'becauſe it was not neceſſary they 
hould/at preſent underſtand them. 
If this was a reaſonable conduct of our 
| Saviour's to his diſciples, we have no pretence 
for neglecting what he has revealed to us, 
merely becauſe we do not underſtand it. Our 
Saviour meant to exerciſe the faith and ſub- 
miſſion of his diſciples, hen he ſpake to them 
of matters too hard to be underſtood; and it 
is with the ſame view, that he has left us to 
read and to believe ſome things in his Goſpel, 
which are beyond our comprehenſion. 
Faith, in its ſtricteſt acceptation, is doubt- 
leſs a part of the obedience we owe to God 
who certainly has the ſame right to command 
our aſſent and attention to What he fays, as he 
has to command eur attention and obedience 


to what he enjoins; and our aſſent, without 


ut menten, 36 n God tells us, is like 
2 | | dur 


3 


he commands us 4 very partial diſcharge 
of our duty. If we ſay we will not trouble 
our thoughts with what God has declared be- 
yond our underſtanding, we may as well ſay, 
we will not trouble ourſelves with what he 

has commanded beyond our inclinations.  - 
Religion employs the whole of man; the _ 
operations of our mind are no leſs ſubject to 
its control than our actions; — to ſay truth, 
our actions ate ſo only in conſequence of our 
thoughts being ſo, and religion directs our 
external conduct, by firſt influencing and di- 
recting the internal faculties of the mind. 
That God has a right to the obedience of the 
mind will admit no doubt; and that faith is a 
proper exerciſe of ſuch obedience is as clear. 
God propoſes ſome things to be believed by us 
merely and ſolely on his authority this is 
this is properly trying the obedience of the 
mind. Should God make this fully clear to our 
conceptions; this would be, not commanding, 
but inſtructing us—it would not be exerciſing 
our faith, but improving our knowledge—at 
would not be trying the ee of the 
80 far, then, „ 
ſome would 8 that whore Wan be- 
| Zins 


H 
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gins religion ends. This-muſt be wrongs. if 
faith be any part of religion, and very much 


ſo, if it be the foundation of it. The ob- 


ſervation means, that there is no religion i in 
believing what we do not underſtand — Or, in 


other words, that we are not bound to con- 


cern ourſelves, in thoſe matters, which God 
himſelf declares to us, exceeding our compre- 


henfion. If this be true, there is an end not 
only of this or that particular article of Chriſ- 


tian faith, but of the whole ſyſtem of our 


redemption through Chriſt, which is all a 


myſtery. And perhaps. thoſe, who approve 


of the obſeryatian, underſtand it in this. ex- 


tent, and would willingly enough ſet afide 


Chriſtianity, becauſe it is myſterious. But 
for thoſe who are friends to Chriſtianity, and 


yet think themſelves not concerned about the 


Trinity, they ſhould be very. cautious. how 


| they make that a pretence for neglecting a 


part, which, if true, would be a reaſon for 


neglecting the whole of their religion. 5 


To hear men ſay, they will have nothing 


to do with myſteries, when they daily live in 


the midft of them, is itſelf wonderful. What 
is the daily preſervation of our animal life, 
what is the conjunction of ſoul and body, 


what is the general courſe of nature, but a 
? Py" above our e We ſee 


effects, 


effects, indeed, and ſome have looked for 
natural cauſes of thoſe effects, with very good 
ſucceſs ;- but beſides that the moſt inquiſitive 
can look but a little way, all that they can 
diſcover ĩs but ſtill more myſtery. The daily 
growth and annual reſtitution of plants is 
myſterious : and does the philoſopher ſet us 
elear of myſtery in this matter, when he tells 
us, that the ſun and the air are the cauſe from 
whence this effect ariſes? and though he can 
minutely trace ſome ſteps in the proceſs of 
vegetation, does it not ſtill remain a myſtery 
that ſuch a cauſe ſhould produce ſuch an 
effect; and ſtill more, that the fame cauſe 
ſhould- produce ſuch variety of effects as are 
ſeen in the great variety of plants about us? 
Theſe are natural myſteries, which I pre- 
ſume no one will refuſe to have any concern 
with becauſe they are ſo— or that he will re- 
ject his food becauſe he cannot comprehend % 
how it is prepared for him. If you ſay you 
are content with ſuch myſteries, becauſe the 
ſenſes ſhew you that ſuch things are, though 
you know not exactly how they are— there is, 
I ſay, the ſame plea for ſpiritual myſteries de- 
clared. upon the undoubted word of God; that 
ſhews us, as ſure as the ſenſes, nay ſurer, that ſuch 
hs a we know not bow they are. 
er- II. Ii ; And 
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Aud. chis is all w have to do with ſpiritunl 
myſteries to believe that ſuch things are, and, 
by attending to this belief, to follow. ſuch re- 
flections as properly ariſe frum . We ate 
not concerned to know, nay We are forbid to 
know, ho- they are, and !rbart it is which 
males the myſtery. % 4300; bat T n 
This diſtinckion between the” doctrine and 
the nature of a myſtery, betwern conſidering. 
that a thing i ſo, and confidering bo it id 
ſo, is ſufficient for directing our judgment, 
and ſhewing us what is our duty in this mat- 
ter, and how far it extends; and à {erivue 
Chriſtian may be eaſily led to this conclüſton 
about the myſteries of his religion that they 
are, in the firſt place, objects of his faithy/ that 
they are, in the ſecond place, ſubjects of his me- 
ditation, ſo far as to conſider that ſuch things 
are; but they are not ſubjects of his enquiry, 
ſo as that he ſhould examine boio they are. 
Loet ſome, not content with making theſe 
the object of their faith, are for making them 
the object of their underſtanding, and for 
audying what they ought only to think 2 
with reverence. Now, though we may not 
admit the obſervation, that, where myſtery 
begins, religion ends—yet we may admit is, 
5 1 where m 
a ; 
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be, o ae, 4. 
- Studying to enplain myſteries is lot ct, 
 poſuimprizbus; und dangerdus. Fr 
1. Rais incbnfiſtent; - becauſe 1. Go 
thinks ft to ſet ee APR at, bigher 
explair them. Myftertes are no longer ſo 
when they cme to be under ſteod; t they are 
tien odherte of knowledge; not of faith LHD 
thut theres any danger of man's thus Giſhp<! 
pointing the” defigns of God. Whoever ar“ 
tempte it; inſtead” of removing one myſtery, 
— ull human explanations being, as 
they muſt ned be, as waeren as the my 


| * "FM 
ſtery kelelf-⸗ N ee nee tete 


2. Irs n in man to bers 4 
Pd amen 'defitbus to look into. 
Whether they art permitted to Took, ox who 
they they are able to comprehend it, is more 
thin'we'khow j—but this we know, that we” 
are not angels; that, as men, we are much 
at u loſs to comprehend many things relating 
pt ng rey and the deſigns of each 

other, and conſeqdentiy we prefutne extra- 
aged Vein our ſhort-fightèd condition, 
when we pretend to undetſtand matters relat- 
ing to the nature of the ſupreme Godhead 5 
arch the ebunells of inßnite wiſdom. | 

8 A 9 enquiry into the nature & 
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our ſacred myſteries is dangerous, as it-encou- 
rages pride, and may lead to infidelity. Such 
enquiry ariſes from pride, from a conceit of 
our abilities in ſeeing farther into abſtruſe 
matters than others can; which conceit leads 
us on, from being wiſe above our fellows,” to 
being wiſe in defiance of God's reſtraint and 
Prohibition. In gratifying their pride by ſuch 
purſuits, it is "ſtrange to ſee how men deceive 
themſelves, how they purſue their imaginary de- 
ductions with much ſelf-applauſe, and miſtake 
their own vain admiration of their procels, for 
| conviction.— A mind thus heated hurries into 
confuſion, and ſome have come to diſbelieve 
what at firſt they ſet out to explain; not con- 
tent with the limits of a reverential faith; and 


aſpiring to a preſumptuous knowledge, they 
firſt fall ſnort of what they aim at, and then, 


as is uſual in a diſappointed: Ts 
to return to what they left. oe 
Between the two extremes, 3 
thoughtleſs about our holy myſteries, and em- 
ploying too much. thought about the nature of 
them, lies the true point on which we ſhould. 
place our ſentiments, and from whence we 
may make that uſe of them, which God, who 
hath ſet” them before. 1555 intended x we ee 


. 


derm. 78. . 2 
As we cannot well ſuppoſe that God ſets 
any article before us, for the object of our 
faith, to have no notice taken of it (which is 
a reaſon why we ſhould. not neglect to think 
of it) ; ſo-we may well ſuppoſe, that he ſets no 
article of faith before us for our notice, 
which is not intended fur our religious im- 
provement {which is a farther reaſon why we 
ſhould give it all the attention which the ſub- 
ject will-admit) ;—yet ſhould we fay, that 
God has ſet myſteries in the work of our re- 
demption, to employ the. mere faith of man, 
it were not too much, as this ſeems a ſuitable 
way of adapting his diſpenſation to the diſpoſi - 
tiva ef rhag;; who ie better Leg ro his dup by 

admiration; than by knowledge. 
We ſee this every day in tranſactions which 
paſs among ourſelves. We are naturally. apt 
to diſregard what is plain and intelligible, and 
to fix our attention on what. is-wonderful and 
difficult. We are leſs truck with a favour, 
when. we can explain how it came to us, 
than when the manner of i its coming ſurpaſſes 
our underſtanding. The more intimate we 
ate with a friend, the leſs forcibly do we 
feel ourſelves affected with any particular 
inſtance of his kindneſs ; hut when a be- 
REID a high hand, of whom we 
| 1 know. 
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away with a careleſs neglect or oontemptuous 
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know but little, and \ſtilb.lefs.of the manner 
in which he hath conferred the favour, it raiſes 
out admiration, rd 


re and attention directs aur gratitude. . 


That more ſhould be dune for man's As- 
chan than man can comprehend, is not won- 
derful. What is man? Where is he placed 
in the extonſive line of beinga, that he muſt 


nceds have a diſtinct view of all.powers, and 
will hear of nothing. that he (cannot ſec. ? 


Does not man himſelf every day provide for 
him, in a manner beyond their. comprehenſion? 


and may not, does not Ged provide for our 


daily preſervation, in ways paſt our. finding out? 


Is God then allowed to be myſterious in taking 


care of out welfare here, and muſt he be expli- 


dit in providing for our happineſs. hereafter ? 


The ſerious Chriſtian, hen he reflacts on 
the myſteries. of his redemption, particularly 
when he attends to what the Goſpel tells him 
of the three bleſſed perſons in the Godhead 
who are concerned in it, inſtead; of turning 


difbclict-of what he does not underſtand, will 
look up with a grateful wonder, when he con- 


fiders: that all this, which is ſo much above his 


r was e for his ſalvation. 
: The 


COS NS 

lie myſtery of the Trinity points out to 
us the vaſt undertaking in redeeming man 
from fin and tmiſery, when ſuch perſons were 
concerned to bring ĩt about — which cannot 
but remind us; at the ſame time, what an 
obſtacle fin is in our way to happineſs, which 
required ſuch ftrength to ſet it aſide, as well 
as how odious'it is in the fight of God; when 
ſuch interpoſition was neceffary to appeaſe his 
anger againſt it. The myſtery, though mex- 
plicable in its nature, plainly ſhews us this, 
dee Bae are concerned . to * and 
ber to beppmels, tins of which 


This myſtery, oY He ciphers by e our 
weak capacities, convinces us of the infinite 
diſtance there is between God and man, and 
ptompts us with that humility and ſobmiffi6n 
which becomes us. God's are far 
above our thoughts, and his ways above dur 
ways. We cannot underftand his wiſdom, we 
cannot comprehend his nature. Why has 
God thus ſet himſelf out to man, enwrapt/in | 
clouds of majeſty, but that we ſhould learn to 
adote and to ſubmit to that wiſdom, which we 
cannot meaſure, and to reverence and fear that 
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Being who i 1s e our thoughts to appre 
hend? bY N 
What farther 39? 8 enen 0 ch 
great myſtery, is, that as it ſhews us the inſi 
Nite, diſtance between God and man, ſo it 
ſhews us the greatneſs of that love he has ex- 
preſſed, and ſtill continues to expreſs for man, 
and thence prompts us to a ſuituable love for 
him, and ready obedience to his commands. 
Behold what manner of love is beſtowed upon 
us! — which, at ſuch diſtance, has looked 
down to ſave us, and ſtill interpoſes to direct 
and to ſupport us, This, I ſay, we may be- 
hold in this great myſtery, dark as it is, and 
this we are concerned to look at with our 
whole attention, that we may thence draw 
vigorous reſolutions of: not fruſtrating that 
love and care, which is ſo wonderfully beſtow- 
ed upon us — which, if it be infinitely-greater 
than we can comprehend, is for that reaſon in- 
finitely too great to be deſpiſed. 7, 
Laſtly, —Our contemplations on hs Trinity 
are of this uſe—that the leſs we feel ourſelves 
able to comprehend it, the more we feel the 
imperfection of our preſent ſtate, and conſe- 
_ quently the more ſtrongly we direct our wiſhes 


to a better. What God ſets before us as my- 


| n now, are not ſo 1 in themſelves, they are 
| only 
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only ſo 00-065 this low and cloudy ſta 
from whence, as through a glaſs, we diſcern 
them very darkly, and in part only; but there 
will be a time, when we ſhall no longer know 
in part, but that which is perfect ſhall come, 
and that which is in part ſhall be done away. 
Our ſhort- ſightedneſs here, then, in looking 
at the myſteries of our religion, prompts our 
. better ſtate, where. we 
ſhall ſee them clearly ; nor can it prompt our 
impatience of getting to a higher ſtate, with- 
out reminding us of that duty, by which we 
muſt qualify ourſelyes for our arrival there, 
Io conclude. 

Howho is wife will thas-think ce 
nity : — he will not profanely diſbelieve what 
God hath declared — he will not contempe 
tuouſly negle& it, as a ſubject no way fit for 
his thoughts, nor will he preſumptuouſly en- 
quire into it, as a ſubject every way fit for 
his underſtanding —he will look upon it as a 
ſtrong and awful teſtimony of God's love for 
man—of the redemption to happineſs which is 
wrought for him—and of the ſpiritual care 
which continually protects him ; of all which 
ſo much only is ſhewn him now as is ſufficient 
for his inſtruction and encouragement in this 
"oy but from which he may well hope for 

the 
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the much clearer view, which ſhall be opened 
to him in bis reward hereafter. Hence he 
will learn to praiſe God for What he does ſee, 
and to prepare E inlelr for hat he is nbt yet 
permitted to look at; which would be too 
bright a view for theſe eyes of! fleſh, and which 
their eyes only ſhall behold i in a more perfect 
ſtate — whom holineſs hath qualified to ſee 
- the Lord. | 
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O make ld eaſy is the ſtudy - of every 
1 | man: but to make death ſo is the 
eee eee 
ſo attentive as we ſhould: be. So far from it, 
that we - anxiouſly deny it. 2 place in our 
thoughts; and, being accuſtomed to look upon 
it as the greateſt evil which can befall us, we 
are afraid to indulge a contemplation upon it. 
Every accident, which' brings it to our mind, 
brings an enemy to our + pn we fly to 
any company to get rid af it. 

But dis is wrogggon twoaccounts. For, 2. 


07 | f can 
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can befall us, yet, as it will certainly happen, 
we ought to prepare ourſelves: to meet it in 
the beſt manner we can, which we ſhall never 
do if we do not think about it before it comes. 
By teaching ourſelves to expect evils, we teach 
ourſelves not only to bear them, but to make 
the beſt uſe of them. If, therefore, death 
be an evil, it ought to be treated as ſuch. 
The expectation of it might be of uſe before 
e teach us to bear it as becomes 
But if death be not really an evil, and if 
a coke contemplation of it may be a means 
of rendering it the greateſt good to us, this 
highly aggravates the folly of n it a 
place in our thoughts. 1 37 
There is, it is true, in all W tl 
Een to death; which the Author of dur 
being has implanted in us ſor good purpoſes, 
and which we cannot expect wholly to con- 
quer. Even St. Paul deſired rather to be 
| clothed upon than to be unclothed, and wiſhed 
chat mortality might be ſwallowed up of life. 
But this natural averſion belongs more pro- 
perly to the ſenſitive than the rational part of 
man z and, where it is not heightened by cau- 
ſes of our own e ee e 
and religion... 
It is à matter elbe utroſt-impartano 
to 


derm. 9. O Dr 
to hs able to entertain the f 
death without horror, and mret it! without 
reluctance : becauſe the fame ſteps which lea 
| us to.ſuch a-temper of mind. dend us to'good- 
diſpoſition we loſe the.enjoyment/of cheikittle | 
good which human life may have in-ſtore, and 
aggravate; the ſeverity of the evils that belong 
to it, whilſt. we are under a perpetual alarm 
for what we cannot hope to eſcape. On the 
other hand, by calmly and religiouſly enquir- 
ing into the true nature of death, and by.ac- 
euſtoming ourſelves to ſuch a diſpoſition of 
mind and of behaviour, which an enquiry 
of that nature will naturally ſuggeſt to us, 
weiby degrees are reconciled to the contem - 
plation. We reliſh the innocent cnjoyments 
of life, without doating upon them, and 
bear its afflictions with conſiſtency and o- 
rage and vvhen death calls us, we feel only 
that reluctanoe which belongs to our ſenſitive: 
part, which religion quickly removes, and vπ 
obey the ſummons, as e e Lim 
friend. F u bad 
I hope, cherefore, I-ſhall 5 Less 
have made choice either of a uſeleſs ora me- 
lancholy e if I nne 
1225 Nennt | thoughts 


4 On Diced... Sogn 99. 
| thoughts to fuch conſiderations, as may:reoon-! 
cite us all to this unalterable condition of ou 
naturet ; and may tach us to ment deatm 
with. that confidence; :: which becomes thoſe. 
who call. .themfelves followtrs of Rim who: 
GRACIA and diſarmed/him f hi | 
dtn Ll pore n 
„ 
death, we: muſt carry nur thoughts back av; 
fat as to the firſt-gocagon or uauſe af a6 ic - 
If Adam had not finned, he had nat died - 
He s created capable of aſtute of immortol 
bappineſs; and, by virtue of a poſitive covenant 
wich God, would have been entitled to it upon 
his obedience ; hut, as he was diſubedient, he 
fell; and was ſentenbed to return to that duſt 
from whence: he was taken. In this ſortence 
the whole poſterity. of Adam wus Condemned 
ts death; for th anoeſtor having forfeited his 
right to immortality, his poſterity muſt loſeπ; 
too. Thus mortality paſſcd upon all men. 
The truth of this is evident from tlie terths: 
of the covenant, as it ſtands (Gen ii. 16. 15.1) 
„ And the Lord God commanded the · nun; 
<: ſaying, Of every trte in the parden thbu 
2 freely eat, but of the tree of the 
| „ evil, chou ſhalt not 


25 eat 


BY 


sem. % O Db. f 
en bor, in che dey thut de eme 
«thereof chou ſhalt ſurely die. 
iche declaration” of death; annexed to che 
breach of this command, muſt, in cummon 
ſenſt / imply the promũſe of life upon fulſiiling 
it / for we* cannot ſuppoſe that God would 
enjoin Adam the obſervance of à command, 
and give chat at u reaſon agaitft tranſgreſſing 
it which would equ lt him whether he 
did or did not obey it: Death is here ſet beſbru 
Adam as the puniſhment which would fol 
low' from hit eating of the forbidden Fair 
und therefore it would not followy bur 
upvm his eating it? WhOever preferibes a pu 
niſhment de any action, preſcribes” it'with"this' 
intent, that it ſhould diſcourage the perform 
ance of it; and therefore wie he a8 
muſt ie eunſequent upon that action only, | 
for otherwiſe, it is {6 far from being * 
ſuolent, that it is à very impropet; uiſbou- 
ragement of it. The denunciation of deatft 
here given to Adam upon his tranſgreſſion, 
contains u promiſe of life upon hid ubedlenee; 
and this promiſe fo given is plainly ebvenant 
between God and Adam, and conſtquentiy, 
ftom the nature of "covenant; it follbws, that 
Adam Wits entitled to immortality if ie per. 


n — 
not material for us to know, and © therefore 
God has thought fit to ſhut it from our diſ- 
 covery;” This we may plainly gather from 
what has been already mentioned, that it was 

an immortal ſtate of happineſs.” God creates 
nothing in a ſtate of miſery : the exiſtence of 
His creatures is the work of his hand, the 
miſery of that exiſtence the work of their own 
Muy. God created Adam for a ſtate of im- 
mortality, and therefore for a ſtate of happy 
immortality; for what had Adam done, or what 
could he do, Tae eee, to:delewe; « 
ſtate of miſery ? | wy” OTE 10 85 

Without indulging,- nb a froitlef en- 
quiry after the circumſtances of that ſtate from 
which Adam fell — how great his happineſs 
would have been, or in what manner it would 
have been conducted let us be content with 
knowing what God's own word has war- 
ranted, that immortal life and happineſs then ; 
would have been the reward of Adam's obe- 
dience had he perſevered in it; but, as he was 
diſobedient, he was ſentenced to return to that 


duſt from whence he was taken. 
14 Gay But, 
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« all be made alive.” 'The redemption. which 
Chtiſt hath. wrought for us is. a recovery 
of our title to that Rate of immortality which 
Adam foricited ; and as, in conſequence of the 


it ſhall return us again to life; and we ſhall be 
after death, to that bleſſed im- 


mortality, which, if man had never finned, we | 


2 
through the gates of death. 
1 This is the groundwork of Chriſtianity, and 
what St. Paul very largely enforces upon; all 
whom he would inſtru in the true nature of 
that religion. What Chriſt did for us, he con- 
ſtantly ſtyles a recovery of what was loſt—a 
cedemption of what was forfeited—and a recon- 
citation with God: and when he tells us that 
Chriſt hath procured us a feat in heaven, and 
eternal life, we ſee from the nature of that 
nature of that loſs is which we derive from 
Adam ;— loſs of that immortal life to which 
Chriſt bath again begotten us—a laſs of that 
at in heaven which Chriſt hath again pur- 

Vas. ASS OE chaſed 


" Bat, sin Adam dll dt b in Chrit. hal : 


curſe, the grave might have for ever ſnut its 
mouth. upon us, fo, in conſequence of the fatil- 
faction and mediation which Chriſt hath made, 
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498 On Death. germ. 79. 
chaſed for us and a loſs of that favour with 
God, which his anger for the fin of man had 
withdrawn, but which his love, for che merits 
of Chriſt, hath reſtored. 
In conſequence of this, and to gta us 
that we ſhall be called up to that happy ſtate 
from which Adam fell, we may obſerve what 
pains he takes to remove the objection which 
the common mortality of man might lay i in the 
way of this important doctrine. He gives us 
the ſtrongeſt reaſon for expecting a reſurrection 
after death, by inculcating the undeniable ex- 
ample of it — Chriſt's reſurrection from the 
dead; and bids us look upon this as a ſecu- 
rity of our own tranſlation from FRE to Life, 
Seay Sao Prep V Alt 
I we.confider death in this light, i it cloſes its 
3 If it was no more than a mere exchange 
of the fatigues of human life for the quiet of 
a ſtate unvexed with trouble, it were an ex- 
change devoutly to be wiſhed: but conſidered 
as tho firſt ſtep toward a reſtitution of that 
happineſs which God at firſt intended for us— 


tze laſs of which was ſufficient to call down 


the Son of God froin the boſom ef his Fa- 
ther to recover it-+we-muſt Iook upon it as a 
ne e e of e im- 


perfect 


| N 
. 
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nature is capable of receiving. 
| Did death open this change to all his hb 
of men without diſtinction, there would be no 
occaſion for any leſſons againſt the fear of it. 
Certain experience of trouble here, and certain 
hopes of happineſs hereafter, would carry us 
with great chearfulneſs to the borders of the 
grave: but when the advantage of the change 
depends upon our own behaviour, and what we 
are to meet with beyond the gravedepends upon 
what we are doing here, this makes us heſitate 
at the propoſal, and, from an anxious'miſtruſt 
of our merit in this life, feel a reluctance i in ex- 
changing it for another. | 
As a farther neceflary ſtep, therefore; i in our 
tb upon death, we muſt ſeriouſly re- 
flect upon our own condition and behaviour 
Through Adam's ſin we die through the righ- 
teouſneſs of Chriſt we ſhall live again: — but it 
is through our on obedience that we muſt be 
happy. Chriſt hath purchaſed us a title to im- 
mortal happineſs by his blood, and propoſes it 
to us on condition of our obedience ; when, 
therefore, death calls us to the entrance of that 
immortal ſtate which Chriſt has opened, it is 
eur obedience which muſt give us confidence 
et Kk 2 and 


« 


perfect happineſs, for the We e | 


. goe os Debrb. tm 
aud courage in our admittande, becauſe it is 
that which muſt be our title to the heppinel 

of the ſtats into which we are entering. 
Hut here ariſes a material queſtion—Whete 
is that obcdience which ſhall give us courage 
t the gate of eternal life 7 by this queſ- 
tion is meant, where is that perfect obedience 
which may demand the acceptance of Chriſt— 
it is no whete to be found, But if you would 
aſk, Where is that obedience which Chriſt will 
accept? I hope it is common; and that upon 
this plea millions of millions ſhall ſurround 
his throne rejoicing. Will the Son of God, 
whoſe love for man was ſo ready that he died 
for the pardon of his offences will he exact 
unſinning perfect obedience from the creature, 
in favour of whoſe frailty he has ſhed his 
blood? Look into his Goſpel, the law by 
which he propoſes we ſhould live, and by 
which he propoſes! to judge us. We there 
find, beſides, the- moſt amazing proof of his 
compaſſion for the paſt failure of man's obe- 
dience, the mole. tender proviſion againſt his 
future frailty. His commandments are not 
gritvous, which he has laid down, and yet; 
reaſonable as they are, he has provided againſt 
MIS brach TOTS and has. 5 
this 
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F 
2 een 
dience from whence we are to draw our com- 
Fort in meditating upon death, let us not be 
conſident, and think we have no occaſion to 
apply that remedy for our failures which 
Chriſt hath left us whoſe pity for our weak- 
neſs ſhews his knowledge of it; nor let us 
deſpair, and think it ineffectual for the purpoſe 
to which he has ordered it, who preferibeth 

in van. 

* Repentance- is, indeed; the natural bis- 
e dut chit i1 is us elicinl fe 
medy for the guilt of it, is wholly owing to 
dhe gracious declaration of Chriſt's Goſpel: 

in virtue of his merits and mediation, that 
n of mind which otherwiſe had been 
a ſource of wretched deſpair, is now made a 
recommendation to favour and happineſs, and 
we can, from a ſincere and well-grounded 
contrition, look back upon our paſt offences, 
hough. not without ſhame, yet without de- 
ſpondency; and, from our preſent better obe- 
dience, may look forward toward happineſs, 
though not with confidence, yet with encou- . 
nn 


= F . 
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of our condition; and daily experience con 
vinces us, that the greateſt warmth of our 
reſolutions is no ſecurity for the execution of 
them; — but it would as ill · become our con- 
dition, as the redeemed of Chriſt, not to take 
encouragement from his promiſes, Who de- 
mands, indeed, the performance of our duty, 
vet offers to accept our perfect en With 
our imperfect obedience. a 
Where then is the ſinner who cannot. "x 
niſh himſelf with this neceſſary qualification? 
who cannot lay his hand to his heart and be ſen- 
ſible of, and ſorry for his fins? and who will 
not, in conſequence of ſuch a diſpoſition, ſin- 
cerely aſk forgiveneſs of them at his hands who 
has invited him to aſk it? For though vice 
may over-rule the will, yet it cannot ſo far blind 
our underſtanding but that we muſt ſee it is 
wrong; nor are the pleaſures of it ſo ſteady and 
conſtant, but that pain will ſometimes force its 
way, and make us feel it is ſo, Why then do 
we not repent ? or rather, why, when we are 
got thus far in the work of repentance, do we 
not go on? Is it harder to defire to be relieved 
of a burthen than it is to carry it? Or is it more 
| difficult to alk. forgiveneſs, of our fins, than 
to bear the ſecret and ſevere reproaches of a 
f guilty conſcience? Or do we miſtruſt the ſuc- 
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ceſs of our, petition? Not ſurely from him 
who invites us to make it not from him who 
bo at, pho yah es Gone 
forgiven! 5 
P 
that they cannot take theſe, no leſs eaſy than 
neceſſary ſteps in repentance, let us recom- 
mend them to the mercy of God, that his 
grace and pity may looſe them from their 
bonds, and give them true repentance: with 
out which they cannot look forward to the 
confines of this life but with horror; and 
no wonder if, at their arrival there, the fears 
of death ſhould encompaſs them, when the 
Cn Ins hobF a hos 

But for thoſe who, though they cannot 
plead a ſteady obedience to the commands of 
Chriſt, yet have been careful to apply that 
remedy to theit failures which he has promiſed 
to accept, and with a thankful faith in his 
merits have laid their repentance for paſt fins 
before the throne of his mercy, with ſincere 
reſoluti tions, and have with honeſt endeavours 
pteſſed forward in their heavenly calling; ſuch , 
ſurely dag men the teerors, of death with an 
untroubled mind. 

For whax jo here in the firoke or power of 
Kk4 death 
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death nt —* WN The 
urtnolk Tnſt of its power iv the fepcratdon Gf ul 
ai body: and ver we have lived fon | 
0 be tired f this wötld , 4nd prepared Tor a 
better, the ſooner ſuch a ſeparation 
tze there weltotnc"it muſt be. Phe Vanities 
| of this Hife will Rave dat ſmall force to detain 
ub; ren We Have Hoed to repent bf the; ard 
gur uncertanty aboùt tlie particular Rate bf 
the next, wilt give us but fmall diEty, When 
we feel Gürſetbes furtiffhed with "thoſe AtirIIf - 
tions Wich Chriſt has declabed Halt Be our 
te to che Haß pineſs bf it. : 
Whöoever in atkwunbing toward the end of 
tfe, and throws his "thoughts back to What 
he hüs cen, if Hot "ekperiericed,” in hie pro- 
Sreſs chrbugli it; will be Cönvinded he leaves 
more evil than Bosd behind im; and that 
ehen the zd belbtiging to'this Hee is fo'tnixed 
with eil, tat 'Kowever"it "rnight'beguite the 
firſt choice, it Will hardly taiſe'a' with for the 
petit f K. When we "refle&t on our 
befplefs painful tate bf infanty—the dangers 
and viees of dur . cares and ANX- 


is a. - which, "was it in Hife 
power be feet do cb w pet Col 
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le and n 
antes of life againſt each other, and, ere the 
balance turns, recollect the very ſhort ſpace 


of time n e teantet—Ling, 


ſhort and unremembered our infancy — how 
2 has flipped by us whilſt we were laugh 
— how manhood's work engages our at- 
te till old- age ſurprizes us una ares: 
chen ſhift the experiment, and weigh this 
ſpeck of time againſt eternity man eternity 
which” God hath promiſed, and which it is in 
our own power to make an happy one. 
after "three or fourſcore years fatigue in life, 
we might be well contented to lie down and 


teſt; but when Chriſt has made the grave the 
gate of heaven, there is no part of our progreſs - 


Dr 


rage us to exchange this life for a better did 
not earthly appetite make us reliſh this, and 


a ſinful conſcience make us afraid of exchan- 
Ee ai as 


E00 
r it; — and when we 


would indulge this uſeful meditation, let theſe | 


ſhort and eafy ſteps direct our thoughts: 


1. *The certainty of it is aweaſon why we 


0 ſhould 
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ſhould prepare 9: bg to. meet i. —The 
trueſt wiſdom conſiſts in making proviſion for 
futurity, and the capacity of doing. this is 
What principally diſtinguiſhes. man from the 
inferior parts of the creation. F orcknowledge 
of futurity, indeed, ſtrictly taken, is an attri- 
bute peculiar to God: and his wiſdom con- 
ducts what we call the preſent moment by 
what it ſees in future ones. It is man's. great 
intereſt, as well as glory, to imitate his Maker 
as far as his abilities will giye him leave; and 
what he foreſees 3 in futurity (which is every 
thing which God teaches him to expect,) 
ought to influence and direct his preſent be- 
haviour, and he ought. to make the certainty 
of his death the conſtant SHARE of his 
preſent 1 Weis 
2. Death does not 2 a period to our life; 
but, as it ſhuts this ſtate upon us, ſo it opens 
another, into which we muſt make our en- 
trance.— This hei ghtens the leſſon of makin g 
preparation for ſuch a call. Was death to 
put a period to our being, intereſt might direct 
us to make the moſt of this life; but, as it is 
not only the concluſion of this ſtate, but the 
beginning of another, the fame intereſt will 
direct us not to confine our refleftions within 
| a limit ſo much, narrower than our being, but 
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Serm. 19 On Dead. Foy 
— enn 
nn be called. 
13. Th dert ftats contains in it chat bled 
eee which Adam loſt by his tranſ- 
greſſion, but which we, through Chriſt's me- 
rits, and our obedience, may recover.—This 
is till an additional reaſon for fixing our atten- 
tion and our hopes upon it. To be loſt in 
duſt, and for ever ſhut up in the chambers of 
the grave, had been a heavy reflection to that 
operations ſhews thir-droinity-of: e 
and that it is not ſo much a part as a priſoner 
of this body. But when we confider, that 
death ere long ſhall ſet it at liberty, and that 
as ſoon as it has broke from its priſon, it ſhall 
wing its way to thoſe happy regions for which 
it was intended—this makes us bear our pre- 
ſent ſtate with patience, and expect the laſt 
n d life «5 the Ara meet 
7 4 ho conflticics on which we are to re- 
cover the happineſs of the next ſtate, are ſuch 
as may make every ſerious Chriſtian eaſy in 
bis expectation of it. — They are not condi- 
tions of an abſolute unblemiſhed obedience, 
but an obedience where true repentance has 
| eee the ſtains which 9 folly may 
2 | | have 
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508 ey la 2 De * 
* eee 10 will God 
| repentance WP and hs hall ſay the 
the purpoſe of his mercy, to accept repent- 
, ant ſinners; nor can ve preſume to ſet hounds 
to that mercy, and ſay, . hitherto it ſhall go, 
* and. no farther.” It is no more decent to 
preſeribe 10 Chriſt's mercy, than it is ſafe 0 
ahuſe t; and, as he has offered it to us upanahe i 
eaſy. terms of repentance, we (hall be indeed 
inaxcuſable if We do not comply with: thoſe 
terms; hut who ſhall ſay hen ſuch compli- 
ance will be ineffectu l? 
That men may be hardened in an depend 
the power of .repenting, in but -too true>-but 
Hat there is a time, on this ſide the grave, 
when ſincere repentance ſhall bnd n0-mercy, ; 
is more than we have a right to ſay. The 
of any ſinner, Chriſt - fees, and 
Chriſt will judge, and if he ſees it attended 


wich that fincerity.which-he has ie 


enly-knows Whether it be ſincere; in ſuch 
inftances, ve cannot pronounce poſitively: that 
it will place, becauſe we cannot know 
.be, b. f. hep ls 


* 


* 


„ HAND not 1 petmokiite that-it will 
hate no effect. Take an unhappy” finnet, 

| upon bis death -bed, with all the outward 
ef repentahce about him What 
ſhall we ſa? Shall we tell hirn his repent» 
ance will be of no ſervice to him, and ſo add. 
bo his anguiſh, as well as diſcourage him fron 
g a neceſſary duty? Leave this to 
God; who ſearches the heart of man, and may 
| often ſee: the fincerity of repentince hen we 
cantivt z and where there is fincerity . 
will de merey. 
To conclude. We b. ts ads ps 
we 'ought to have in view in our meditation 
po death = which is repentance. - The 
ſooner we ſet about this the better, The eas 
ſineſs of this work will greatly condemn our 

delay of it, but the neceſſity of it much more: 
the ſooner we ſet about it, the fooner we ſhall 
be able to convince ourſelves of its ſincerity by 
a ſuitable practice ; and the longer we defer it 
the greater hazard we tun of being called away 


without any performance of it, The frequettt # - 


interruptions of our obedience will require 
frequent repetitions of this duty; but the more 
we accuſtom ourſelves to it, the leſs ſhall we 
have to do, and more 2” ati the 
doing it. | 
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The call of death is nngertain 4 10 


' irength of youth any better ſecurity Mint 1 
it than the feebleneſs of age: it is beſt, there- 
fore, to be always ready; and the method of 


preparing ourſelves is, often to reflect, that we 
muſt die — and as often lay our hands to our 
heart, and aſk ourſelves this plain queſtion —- 


Should God demand my ſoul this night, can 1 
expect mercy at his hands ? — However this 


queſtion might at firſt alarm the guilty breaſt; 
it would gradually lead us to that circumſpec- 8 
tion in our behaviour which would give us 


more and more confidence in the enquiry, and, 


by being made. familiar, would be a conſtant 


ſource of ſatisfaction within us, beyond all 


the tumultuous pleaſure which vanity or vice 


can yield. When we have made our acquaint- 
ance and peace with God, we may then walk 


on through life unruffled and ſecure and when _ 
our laſt hour approaches, we may ſmile even 


in the arms of death, and ſay— O death, 


* where is thy ſting! O uy; where i 1s thy 


* victory! — 
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